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BOOK II. SECTION I. 


CONTI 705 
UM O URS of a conſpiracy to dethrone Philip. — be Olynthians 
= ſpected of ſharing in it—Philip invades their territories —They 45 
4 15 to Athens for Mlance. Fin Olynthiac oration of Demoſibenes.— He is 
oppoſed by Demades. —Charatter of this leader. —Chares ſent to the relief” 
of Olynthus.—The progreſs of the Macedonian arms.—Conflernation of the 
Olynthians.—They are defeated. Send à ſecond ambaſſh to Athens — Tze 
confuſion of the Athenians. —They ſend out -a gally in queſt of (bares. — He 
returns —His exploit, and triumph.—The Athenians elevated. Me ſecond 
Ohnthiac oration of Demoſthenes. —New ſuccours ſent to Olynthus under the 
command of Charidemus —The Olynthians again defeated. — They baniſh 
| Apollonides —Entruft their cavalry to Euthycrates and Laſtbenes.— The con- 
- duct of Charidemus.—The Olynthians once more ſollicit the Athenians. —The 
5 third Olyntbiac oration of Demoſthenzs —The character of AEſebines.— He 
encourages the Athenians to take up arms, and to excite the flates of Greece, 
againſt Pbilip.— Siege of Olynthus continued. —Its cavalry betrayed — 
Philip becomes maſter of the town.—Olynthus razed ; and the inbabi- 
tanto ſeld. — Ariftotle ſuſpected of cruelty.—Inflance of Philip's condeſcenfion.— 
The Athenians affected by the misfortunes of the Olynthians.—Philip's beha- 
vicur to the traytors who had lately ſerved him. — His two natural brothers © 
put to death. Philip celebrates games in honour of the muſes.—T he hu- 
manity of Satyrus.—Philip carries on a pyratical war againſt Athens — 
Practiſes ſecretly in Euboea.—The defeat of Moloſſus —Overtures for an 
accommodation between Athens and Macedon — Agreeable to the Athenians — 
VoL. i : : 5 A Ariſtodemus 
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„ E N 1 8. 
Ariſtodemus and Neoptolemus ſent to Pella. Tze Athenians again inflamed 


by Torn — Their heat allayed by the arrival of Pbrynon. — Philbcrates 


moves the offembly to enter into a treaty with Philip. —His motion fup- 
ported by Demoſthenes.=—Probable reaſons for this conduct. Stratocles and 
Eucratus confirm the people in their favourable ſentiments of Pe” — 


Ten ambaſſders _—_— to treat about à peace. 


THE 
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LI FTE W EN 
PHILIF King of MACE DON. 
BOO * the T H IR D. 


s ECTION I. 


UR ING this diſorders of Euboea, the kingdom oni Vol 2. 
JS of Macedon was alarmed by a conſpiracy, formed (as! Jain Ls 
BE) BY was ſuppoſed) by Archelaus, Aridaeus, and Menelaus, C. 3. 
W A three natural ſons of Amyntas, to dethrone Philip, 
and to divide the kingdom between them. It doth 
not appear probable, that an attempt of this nature 
* have ally been made againſt a prince, ſurrounded with large 
armies, ſtrengthened by alliances, and admired- and beloved by his 
ſubjects: yet the danger was induſtriouſly magnified by Philip and 
his creatures. Archelaus was ſeized, and, according to the cuſtom 
of Macedon, condemned to death by the army. Aridaeus and Me- 
nelaus had taken refuge in Olynthus 3 ſuſpicions ſeem to have, been 
fomented of this ſtate, as ſharing deeply in the conſpiracy ; and an in- 
| dignation to have been artfully raiſed, againſt a people who could thus 
OE Join in deſigns againſt their ally, their friend, and benefaCtor: 
A. The 
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The diſpoſitions which they had already diſcovered, the jealouſy and ha- 
tred which they had already expreſſed of Philip, muſt have given ſome. 
credit to ſuch repreſentations ; and that prince well knew how to im- 


prove every circumſtance, and to find the faireſt and moſt PR 
pretences for his deſigns. 


OLyNTHUs, was now much more powerful than ever. Wher- 
Lacedemon came, with all her force, to fall on the Olynthian territories, 
the ſtate commanded but five thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. 

Dem. de fal. Ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, was now the force of. Olyn-- 

+ thus: and its dominions were enlarged and ſtrengthened by the conceſ-. - 
fions made by Philip in the: infancy of his reigns But the Macedonian 
had taken care to render all their. power ineffectual. The Olynthians 
faw ſeveral of their citizens grown rich and great, in a manner quite un- 
accountable ; their poſſeſſions were enlarged ; they raiſed.ſtately houſes ;; 
and diſplayed their affluence and magnificence. This was the price at: 
which they fold their integrity to the enemy of their country : yet were. 
their fellow-citizens ſo infatuated, as to grant them the pup vf 2 
reſpect, due only to riches acquired by merit and honeſt induſtry. 
did corruption prepare the way to their deſtruction: and. then was * 
time for Philip's attack. He demanded that his. two brothers ſhould be 
ſurrendered to him,. The Olynthians, either convinced of their innocence, 
or thinking themſelves bound to protect. them, from tlie conſequences 
of an attempt which they, themſelves had encouraged, refuſed abſolutely 


Olymp. x97. to give them up: and, to ſupport his dee, Phil, led * forces "GY LE. 
: realy. into their territories. : e . 


* 


Tus firſt e WE of their danger determined the Olyntliians bw 
diſpatch ambaſſadors to Athens, to cement that friendſhip, which their 
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| mutual intereſts had already formed; and to engage the people to enter 
1 into. that ſtriet alliance, which might oblige them to ſend affiſtance 
nt to the Olynthians, againſt an enemy they were equally concerned to 
ll oppoſe. Philip's preſent invaſion had raiſed the ferment and confuſion at 
| Athens, natural to a people, whoſe inquiſitive diſpoſitions had ever 
1: ; rendered 


Set. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 5 
rendered them attentive to the motions of their rival; though their in— 
dolence and ſupineneſs kept them from oppoſing or preventing them. 
A war between theſe two neighbouring powers, which had been long Dem: Olyn.2, 
the object of their wiſhes, as the only means of confining Philip's Oe 
views to his own kingdom, had now happened: and an aſſembly was 
convened to deliberate on the meaſures proper to be taken in conſequence. 
of this event. The ambaſſadors. were introduced and heard; and moſt * 
of the eminent ſpeakers delivered their opinions on this important occa- 
ſion. At length Demoſthenes aroſe, and ſupported the demands of 
ee in * firſt of thoſe which. are ved ene orations. 


ee wa energy. are ape a, in | this performance... 
He begins with congratulating his countrymen on an event ſo agreeable. 
to their views, and-favourable to their intereſts. But let us attend to the 
orator himſelf, in his remarkably delicate and fine exordium. © In, 
& many inſtances (Athenians!) have the Gods, in my opinion, mani- 
&© feſtly declared their favour to this ſtate: nor is it leaſt. obſervable in 
this preſent juncture. For that an enemy ſhould ariſe againſt Philip, 
4 on. the very confines: of his kingdom, of no inconſiderable power ;. 
«. and, what is of moſt i importance, ſo determined upon the war, that. 
they conſider any accommodation with him, firſt, as inſidious ; next, 
« as the donfal of their: country: this ſeems. no leſs than the gra- 
cious interpoſition of heaven itſelf. It muſt, therefore, be our care». 
* (Athenians I) that we ourſelves may not fruſtrate this goodneſs. For 

_ « it muſt reflect: diſgrace, nay, the fouleſt infamy, upon us, if we ap- 

« pear to have thrown away, not thoſe ſtates and territories only which 
« we once commanded, but thoſe alliances and favourable incidents 

« which fortune hath. provided for us. e 


Tux greatneſs: of Philip's: power, and the continued courſe: of his 
ſacceſſes, were the conſiderations which principally diſpirited the Athe- 
nians; and poſſibly were urged with too much force by the ſpeakers 
which had before appeared. Theſe he therefore repreſents in ſuch a 
manner, as to convince them of the neceſſity of oppoſing him, and, at 
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the ſame time, to encourage them to the attempt. Corruption and 
artifice are the cauſes to which he aſcribes his elevation. All thoſe 


whom he deceived, and made the inſtruments of his power, are now 


convinced of his inſincerity ; and ready to unite, and to reduce him to 
his original condition. No acquiſitions, no advantages, can ſecure 
him from the fatal effects of this combination. For when forces 
« join in harmony and affection, and one common intereſt unites the 
« confederating powers, then they ſhare the toils with alacrity, they 
« endure the diſtreſſes, they perſevere. But when extravagant ambition, 

« and lawleſs power, (as in his caſe) have aggrandized a ſingle perſon ;. 
< the firſt pretence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him; and all his 
«« greatneſs is daſhed at once to the ground. For it is not, no Athe- 
ee nians, it is not poſſible to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, perfidy, 
and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for once; and borrow 
for a while, from hope, a gay and flouriſhing appearance. But time 
e betrays their weakneſs ;_ and they fall into ruin of themſelves. For 
« as, in ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts ſhould have the greateſt 
e firmneſs ; ſo the grounds and principles of actions ſhould be juſt 

« and true. But theſe advantages are not found in the actions of 
oF "Fill." | VPC 


He therefore recommends to chem. to Liſpuich WEAR 055 ef 
fectual ſuccours to the Olynthians; to ſend ambaſſadors to animate and 
encourage the Theſſalians in their diſpoſitions which had lately appeared, 
and which, he fill inſiſts, were utterly unfavourable to Philip; and to 
inforce their remonſtrances by their own vigour and activity. Such a 
conduct, he declares, could not fail to bring down that ruin upon Philip, 
which he repreſents as juſt impending, and ready to cruſh him: in 
which his allies, his ſubjects, his ſoldiers, his exceſſes, his jealouſy, and 
' envy, his inſatiable ambition, and even his victories, all conſpired to in- 
volve him. To the Athenians, and to their miſconduct, to the abuſes 
and corruptions which had crept into the adminiſtration, and to theſe 
only, he imputes the ſucceſſes of their Rn. Some of theſe corrup- 

| tions 
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tions he diſplays at large; others he hints at with ſufficient ur! and 
concludes with 1 the n of a eee reformation. 


DEMOSTHENES was vigorouſly oppoſed by Demades, a popular Philochorvs 
leader, then of. conſiderable figure. I here take the liberty of tran- Epitt. ad. 
ſcribing the character of this leader, as I have repreſented it on another 
occaſion : „He was a man, who, by birth and education, ſeemed 22 
« deſtined to meanneſs and obſcurity : but, as the Athenian aſſembly ad- rations. 
< mitted perſons of all ranks and occupations to ſpeak their ſentiments, 

his powers ſoon recommended him to his countrymen ; and raiſed 
« him, from the low condition of a common mariner, to the ad- 

* miniſtration and direction of public affairs. His private life was 

* ſtained with thoſe brutal exceſſes, which frequently attend the want 
« of early culture, and an intercourſe with the inferior and leaſt refined 
te part of mankind. His conduct, as a leader and miniſter, was not 

_ © actuated by the principles of delicate honour and integrity: and his 
0 eloquence ſeems to have received a tincture from his original condi- 
_ < won.” He appears to have been a ſtrong, bold, and what we call a 

blunt ſpeaker ; whoſe manner, rude and daring, and ſometimes bor- 

« «dick on extravagance, had oftentimes a greater effect than the 
more corrected ſtyle of other ſpeakers, who confined themſelves 


within the bounds of decorum and good breeding. 


Waben gh here beew the active: of his oppoſition on the 
preſent occaſion, whether a ſincere and diſintereſted difference of ſenti- 
ment, or, which is more probable, the ſecret influence of Macedo- 

nian gold, his oppoſition was in a good meaſure ineffectual : for the 

Athenians were ſo far affected by the eloquence and force of Demoſt- 

henes, that they decreed to ſend two thouſand men, and thirty ſhips, to the 
aſſiſtance of Olynthus. But, unhappily, theſe forces were compoſed of 
foreigners and mercenaries, and commanded-by Chares, who, notwith- 
ſtanding what may have been ſaid by Demoſthenes to palliate his 
miſeonduct, was . a Wr to his country, and to the 

| "oy 


5 


Plutarch in 


Apophth. 


Demoſt. de 
falſa Leg. 
Sect. 75. 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Set. 52. 


Ib. Sect. 53. 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. had failed ; but how their courſe had been directed, was a matter 


24. 
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military character: fitter to be employed, as Timotheus  oblrrd, ts 
carry the 'baggage, than to command an — 


0 HILE the Athenians were thus employed i in Ades; and W 
n and reſolutions, Philip was in the field, and acting with all 
imaginable vigour. No ſooner had this prince entered the Chalcidian 
region, than the commanders of every town were ready to receive 


his bribes, and to open their gates to him. The fortreſs of Gira was 


firſt taken and razed; and then his march was directed to Stagira. 
The inhabitants, who were trained to war, attempted to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of his arms: but the place was ſoon taken by ſtorm ; thoſe who 
eſcaped the fword were reduced to ſlavery ; and the town razed to the 
foundations. The neighbouring cities were either corrupted . or inti- 
midated, and opened their gates. Miciberna, a town fituated on the 
Toroniic gulph, was ſo well provided and fortified, that it appeared 
capable of holding out a conſiderable time. But the corruption of 
the governor faved. Philip the tediouſneſs and trouble of a fiege. 


Toronè, a maritime city, whoſe citadel was joined by ſtrong walls 


to the ſea, had ſoon the fame fate; and, poſſibly, on this occaſion 


it might have been, that Philip, when the ſtrength of the place was 


repreſented to him, 'aſked that memorable. ne 15 n. a FI” 


ce laden * money, find acceſs to it? 


Ari, thistime the Atheidan Gavcours were expected i in vain. They 


totally unknown. The Olynthian cities were almoſt all ſubdued, or 


. purchaſed with ſo much eaſe, that Philip, as Demoſthenes obſerves, 
e. ut ſara. could not often advance faſt. enough to accept of all the invitations of 
traytors, contending who ſhould be the ſpeedieſt to take his pay, and 
betray their truſt; and was frequently at a loſs to determine, which of 

them he ſhould firſt gratify. The capital city was now threatened with 


a ſiege; and the general terror and conſternation, as well as the ſtrength 
of the invader, ſeems to haye been ay wei . ande to have prompted 
the 
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tte Olynthians to attempt an accommodation: at leaſt, by offering Dem. , 
4 treaty, to gain ſome. refpite of the preſent danger; and, hos 
poſſible; to amuſe the enemy, till ſuecours ſhould arrive. Nut it 
Was in yain to hope to deceive the pehetration of Philip: He knew ” 
how to' retort. this artifice upon themſelves 3 and, by affecting fore 7 
attention to their overtures, to render his attentions doubtful for 
a while: ſtill, however, | continuing his: apptoaches 3 till at laſt; 
When he had advanced within forty. ſtatlia of Olynthue, he took 
off the maſk. 3; avowed his reſolutions of for ever preventing his bid. 
enemies from forming any connexions with this ſtate, which might 
embarraſs or diſtreſs him; and declared * that either the 
N mots . e een, Ser he Sd not da 1 
War ee, 


7 * 
1 8 247 47 2 725 4 
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— people had 3 dupedted, but now 3 a — 

proof, that he meditated no leſs; than their ſinab ruin and ſubver- 

| fion., Vigour and reſolution, were the only means leſt to ſeve them. 

They collected their own forces, with wWwhom they united. thoſe Dem. de falſa 
which their neighbours could afford, and determined to try their 3 


fortune in the field. They fought bravely 3 and their cayalry, Diod. Sie. Lib. 
in particular, diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by their gallant conduct. Bur VIP ; 
they were defeated, and fhut up within their walls: and, while the 

victor was preparing for a vigorous ſiege, ambaſſadors were again 

ſent to Athens, to repreſent the deſperate condition of Olynthus,. and 


to n en r I IRON: 


"Ts were again. EE] that tumult and confuſion, which AEſchini de 
che news of Philip's victories uſually occaſioned. Their general, 2, - 
theit army, "their flee they had, no accounts of: their al- 
lies were not only Left unprotected, but their ſettlements and de- 
pendent. towns in Thrace, pattichlarly in the Cherſoneſus, were in- 


vaded. and harraſſed . They were alſo alarmed 
Vor. II. e | with 
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with intimations of a treaſonable correſpondence carried on within 
their city, by which Philip was ſecretly ſupplied with arms, and 


all neceſſaries for his fleet. At the motion of Timarchus, a popular 


Dem. de fal. 
578 Sect. 80, 
I 


AEſchin. ut 
ſupra. 


leader, and zealous oppoſer of the Macedonian intereſt, they iflued 

out a decree, denouncing ſentence of death againſt all ſuch infa- 
mous practices: and loudly clamoured 5 inſt Chares, whoſe neg- 
le&, or treachery, had thus diftrefſed his country. The moſt 
ſtrenuous partizans of this commandef held down their heads in 


confuſion: and, to allay the preſent ferment, Cephiſophon, one of | 


his moſt intimate friends, was now obliged to move, that Anti- 
ochus, who commanded thoſe gallies which were uſually fent out 


with advices, ſhould immediately fet fail, and ſeek out this chief, 


to whom the Athenians had entruſted their fleet; and, when found, 


| ſhould inform him, that the Athenian people were highly ſurprized, 


that Philip ſhould be ſuffered to invade their dependent ſettlements, 
while they themſelves were totally ignorant what courſe their 
admiral had taken; where he was now n . in 11158 
manner en diſpoſed 9 forces. 


Bur he himſelf now brought the news of his own x Wh as we 
find them recorded in thoſe fragments of Theopompus, which Athe- 


naeus hath preſerved. Inſtead of oppoſing the attempts againſt 


- Olynthus; inſtead of protecting any of the Athenian ſettlements; he 


imagined, that their So muſt have * Philip ſome very 


had contented himfelf with making a deſcent on the coaft of Pal- 
lens, where he met thofe eight hundred men, who were called 


Philip's friends, and who have been already deſcribed, headed by 
. one Audaeus. On theſe he fell with all his force, and foon put 
them to flight. He was now returned in triumph to Athens; and, 

in honour of this Iluſtrious victory, gave a public entertainment, on 


which he expended no leis than fixty talents, which he had ex- 
ated from the Phocians. The people, who . judged of the im- 
portance of the exploit, by the manner in which it was celebrated, 


fatal 
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fatal blow: and the aſſembly, now convened to conſider” the de- 
mands of Olynthus, breathed nothing but contempt and indigna- 


tion at Philip's preſent eee and vain and 4 menaces 80. . N 
of eee e 77 | 2341 4 


| Rani were e eee when Demofthecs e and 
addreſſed the aſſembly, in the ſecond of the Olynthiac orations. 
le begins, on this occaſion, with correcting the vanity and confi- 
dence of his countrymen ; he rouſes them, by the terror of im- 
pending danger, and affects to conſider the defence of Olynthus as the 
laſt and only means of preſerving the very being of Athens. They 
were now engaged in an alliance with Olynthus; and there could be 
no doubt of the neceſſity of fulfilling their engagements: but how 
to be inabled was the great queſtion. By the original conſtitution of 
Athens, every citizen, without diſtinction, was obliged to ſerve 
perſonally in the field, until he had arrived at the age of forty 
years. No ſtation, circumſtances, or character, could 3 be 
pleaded as an excuſe: but all, without diſtinction, Tourreil Not. 
men who had been dignified by public offices, philoſophers, whole 5 
lives were devoted to contemplation, to the acquiſition and propaga- 
tion of knowledge, gloried in the faithful diſcharge of the ſacred 
duty which they owed: to their country, and in the reſolution and 
bravery with which they fought its battles, even in the ſtation of 
private ſoldiers. We find Plato (in his apology) boaſting of the 
military proweſs of his maſter Socrates : and his own actions in the 
field have not wanted the due applauſe of hiſtory. But new de- 
crees had now been made, and new cuſtoms introduced, by which 
men of wealth and intereſt were inabled to procure an exemption 
from military duties; ſo that it was become exceedingly difficult to 
raiſe an army compoſed of Athenian citizens: while a ſenſeleſs pro- 
fuſion at home, and ill concerted and unſucceſsful expeditions abroad, 
| had, by this time, almoſt intirely exhauſted their finances. ogra 
yon: of. 1 expences began to be univerſally complained of; and 
1 2 | | ſome 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
ſome attempts ſrem to have been made to put an end to chat 


ſhameful miſapplication of their treaſure to the ſupport of theatrical 


entertainments. Apollodorus, in particular, a wiſe and public-ſpi- 
rited Athenian, propoſed to the aſſembly, as we learn from o Demoſt- 


henes, that this important affair ſhould be duly weighed ; and that 
they ſhould confider of the expediency of applying the redundancies 
of their treaſury, according to the original intent, to the ſupport of 
their armies. But all ſuch attempts were now effectually fruſtrated ; 


for Eubulus, a popular leader, who ſought to gain an intereſt and in- 


fluence in the aſſembly, by flattering the vices and follies of his 
nen, had lately prevailed to have æ law paſſed, by which 
it was pronounced a capital offence for any man to propoſe a de- 
creę for the alienation of the theatrical money. Thus was every 
honeſt counſellor reduced to the melancholy alternative, of either 


paſſing over in ſilence fo ſcandalous. Naß Ae eg, rg : 


patty bee eee enn 


0 were 1 Suns Akculties, Sik e a/s Was 


now to ſtruggle: and his perifonal fafety obliped him to treat this 


latter point with the exaGteſt caution. * Appoint magiſtrates,” faith 
he, © far the inſpection of your laws'; not de ena any new laws ; 
„Jau have already, a ſufficient number; but to repeal thoſe, whote 
ill eſſects you now experience. I mean the laws relating to the 
e (chu ren mes i a men boar the . 

e ſoldiery. By the firſt, the foldier's pay goes, as theatrical ex- 
«<, pences, to the uſeleſs and inactive; the others ſcreen thoſe from 
ee e eee eee and thus damp the 

<« ardor of thoſe difpoſed to- ferve us. When you have repealed | 

* theſe, and rendered it conſiſtent with ſafety to adviſe you juſtly, 
e then ſeok for ſome perſon to propoſe that decree, which you are 
© all ſenſible the common good requires. Put, till this be done, 
expect not that any man will urge your true intereſt, when, for 


e urging your true intereſt, you repay him with deſtruction. Ye 


« will 
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will never find ſuch zeal : eſpecially fince the conſequence can be 
« only this ; he who offers his opinion, and moves for your con- 
« currence, ſuffers ſome unmerited calamity : but your affairs are not 
_ & in the leaſt advanced; nay, this additional. inconvenience muſt 
* ariſe, that, for the future, it will appear more dangerous to ad- 
« viſe you, than even at preſent. And the authors of theſe laws 
« ſhould alſo be the authors of their repeal. For it is not juſt that 
« the public favour ſhould be beſtowed on them, who, in framing 

e theſe laws, have greatly injured the community; and that the 
« odion, ſhould fall on' him, whoſe freedom and fincerity are of 


« important ſervice to us all —Until theſe regulations be made, 


« you muſt not think any man ſo great, that he may violate thoſe 
laws with impunity; or {6 devoid of reaſon, as to en ak ona 
EE into open and foreſeen deftrudtion.” 


Tories ir U Jet a0 ries lh Vive us | 


ancient and preſent ſtate of Athens; between the conduct of former 
times and that of his cotemporaries; which, as it ſets the corrup- 


tions of their ſtate i in the cleareſt pot of wier deſerves to be inſert- 


7 ed at large. 


Au here (Sikk Ge crater) lt ime heresg your attention” to 


Ae d cf ths oonduet of your anceſtors, and of ; 


& your on. 1 ſhall mention but a few things, and theſe well 
« known : (for, if you would purſue the way to happineſs, you need 
« not look abroad for leaders; our own countrymen point it out.) 


« Theſe our anceftors, therefore, whom the orators never courted, 


. never treated with that indulgence, with which you are flattered, 
< held the ſovereignty of Greece, with general conſent, five and forty 


years; depoſited above ten thouſand talents in our public treafury; 
<< kept the king of this country in that ſubjection, which a barbarian 


« owes to Greeks ; erected monuments of many and illuſtrious 
„ados, e by kad and fea; in = 


« word, 
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| | « word, are the only perſons who. have cranſmitted to poſterity | 
; 5 * ſuch glory as is ſuperior to envy. Thus great do they appear in 
1 „„ « the affairs of Greece. Let us now view them within the city, 
_ « both in their public and private conduct. And, firſt, the edifices 
| « which their adminiſtrations have given us, their decorations of our 
« temples, and the offerings which they depoſited, are ſo numerous, 
| | | « and ſo magnificent, that all the efforts of poſterity cannot exceed 
F 5 « them. Then, in private life, ſo exemplary was their moderation, 
we « their adherence to the ancient manners ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, that, 
is | i 8 « if any of you ever diſcovered the houſe of Ariſtides, or Multiades, 
| i | or any of the illuſtrious men of thoſe times, he muſt allow, that 
1 | | « it was not diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt extraordinary ſplendor. For 
« they did not fo conduct the public buſineſs, as to aggrandize 
1 5 « themſelves ; their ſole great object was to exalt the ſtate. 
1.94 il = « And thus, by their faithful attachment to Greece, by their piety 
=. | « to the gods, and by that equality which they maintained among 
_ = OK * themſelves, they were raiſed . no n to * n. of 
1 | . 2 profpcifyy 


— 
* — 
— — 


« SUCH was the ſtate of Athens at "that time, when the men I 
“have mentioned were in power. But what is your condition, 
| | | under thoſe indulgent miniſters who now direct us? is it the ſame, | 
=. 3 or nearly the ſame Other things I ſhall paſs over, though I 


It b | e might expatiate on them, Let it only be obſerved, that we ; 
tt % I | ce are now, as you all ſee, left without competitors z the Lacedaemo- 
Will | te nians loſt ; the Thebans engaged at home; and not one of all the 
Mi | <« other ſtates. of conſequence ſufficient to diſpute the ſovereignty 
| } | es % with us. Vet at a time, when we might have enjoyed our own 
4 | | 1 dominions in ſecurity, and have been the umpires in all diſputes 
1 | | F abroad; our territories have been wreſted from us; we have ex- 


ö WM [| 5 pended above one thouſand five hundred talents to no purpoſe; 
| the allies, which we gained i in war, have been loſt in time of 
| Fe PR and to this degree of power have we raiſed up n 
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% 3 ourſelves. (For let the man ſtand forth, who can ſhew 
e hence Tp has decived tis ae if not from. us.) 


1 N tht e "wh once more e hints at. the lth mor of pay- 
ing their ſoldiers. with the money now deſtined to che uſe of the 
theatre; ſtill guarding againſt any formal motion or propoſal. And, 
to treat this affair with till greater delicacy, he ſuggeſts another me- 
thod of eluding the force of Eubulus's law: and that is, that theſe 
theatrical diſtributions ſhould be ſtill continued; but that all thoſe, 

| who were in the ſervice of the public, and who uſually received 
their ſeveral. appointments, ſhould now diſcharge their reſpective du- 
ties, without pay, fee, or reward; fo that the name only of ace 
diſtributions would have in that caſe remained. | 


Bur 3 the Athenians might have indulged or approved of 
the liberty, with which Demoſthenes cenſured their conduct, and in- 
forced their real intereſt, they yet could not prevail on themſelves to 
facrifice their darling entertainments to their glory and ſecurity. 
They, however, granted to the Olynthians a reinforcement of four 1 
thouſand foreign infantry, and one hundred and fifty horſe, under } 
the command of Charidemus. This general began with ravaging 
Bottia, a territory on the confines of Chalcis, which, among other 
* towns, contained Pella, the capital of Macedon ; and then threw his 


forces into Olynthus. Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, the inhabitants Djoa. Si 


hazarded another battle, but were received with the bravery and 
vigour uſual to the Macedonians, and drove back to their city 
with conſiderable loſs. In theſe two battles, which Philip had now 

fought with the Olynthians, Apollonides, the commander of their 
cavalry, a man of eminence, and friend to the Athenians, who had 
| honoured him with the freedom of their city, ſeems to have had 
_ diſcovered ſuch abilities and: valour, as threatened to retard his pro- 
greſs. He knew the value of a brave, judicious, and faithful officer ; 


| and judged it necelfiry * enemies of o1 important an ac- 
| 1 1 
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quiſition. His gold had already gained a conſiderable party within 
the walls of Olynthus, by whoſe malicious practices, and factios cla- 
mours, the Olynthians were fatally deceived, and made to entertain 


ſuſpicions of the integrity of Apollonides. Blinded by prejudice, and 


inflamed and deceived by infamous arts, they liſtened readily to one 


of Philip's ereatures, who was employed to accuſe him publicly ; 
baniſhed their zealous and honeſt general, and unhappily were pre- 
vailed on to confer his command upon Euthycrates and Lafthenes, 
two corrupted and abandoned traytors, who had fold themſelves, 
and their country, to Philip. Such was the madneſs of the many: 


and fo falſe and TT 
frequently prove. 


THE "TRE of Charidemus, at the ſame time, proved uſeleſs and 


contemptible; and their general diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his 


inſolence and debauchery. At every meal, according to his cuſtom, 
he drank to a ſcandalous exceſs ;| and publicly inſulted the ladies of 
Olynthus by his brutality. He was even ſo-infolent and abandoned, 
as to demand that the fenate of Olynthus ſhould procure for him a 
beautiful youth, a captive then in the wenn, 29 reward _ his you 
tended ſervices, 


TE Olynthians, thus unhappily circumſtanced, were obliged to 
apply once more to Athens, and to deſire a reinforcement, compoſed 
of citizens animated with a fincere ardor for their intereſt, their 
own glory, and the common cauſe, Demoſthenes! was ſtill their 
ſtrenuous advocate, and, on this occafion, pronounced the third 
Olynthiac oration. The fame motives to vigour and reſolution, 


the ſame animated expoſtulations and remonſtrances, are urged in 


this performance, with new force and energy. The ſum of the 


' orator's advice is this: to ſend immediate fuccours to Olynthus, ; 
and theſe formed of citizens; to make, at the ſame time, a diverſion 
in Macedon ; and to difpatch ambaſſadors through Greece, to no- 


Bly 
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wife, hoſe. Gir Wält 40, pe all ill impreflions, which 
their. former miſconduct (aggravated and inforced by Philip's repre- 
ſentations) might have made on the ſeveral Rates, ahd to inſpire them 


with the glorious reſolution of uniting againſt the common enemy. 


Fe again reſumes the conſideration of the theatrical money, but with 
ſtill greater caution and reſerve. In this addreſs, critics have re- 
marked, with pleaſure and approbation, the different pictures which 
he draws of Philip, for the different purpoſes of alarming and encou- 


raging his hearers. At firſt he is politic, vigilant, and intrepid; he 


has riſen gradually to the higheſt pitch of power; and is now ready 
to appear before the walls of Athens, if not inſtantly oppoſed. Then, 
left their minds might be too ſtrongly affected by the danger, he is 


repreſented in a manner totally different. His power is by no means 
real or ſolid ; his allies are ready to revolt ; his kingdom is threatened 
with war and deſolation; and he is juſt ready to be cruſhed by the 


firſt vigorous effort made to diſtreſs him. But as confidence and ſe- 


curity were the fatal extremes, to which his hearers were the moſt _ 
| inclined, he ſeems to have dreaded the danger of dwelling too long 
on this repreſentation, and concludes with the dreadful image of a 


formidable enemy ravaging _ territory, and MS them up 


5 within their, 1 8 


Wax now became the favourite topic at Athens : and AEſchines, 


among others, loudly declared for it. This popular leader, as yet 
uncorrupted by the gold of Macedon, had that influence in the aſ- 


ſembly, which was uſually acquired by eloquence and abilities. His 
father had been baniſhed by the thirty tyrants, which Lacedaemon 


had impoſed on Athens, when Lyſander made her miſtreſs of that | 


ſtate : and his fortune, in theſe times of diſorder, was conſiderably 
impaired, The earlier years of the ſon were ſpent in the leſs honour- 
able occupations : but he had thoſe powers and accompliſhments, 
which ſoon raiſed him from his ſtate of obſcurity. As an orator, 
6 his ſtyle was full, diffuſive, and ſonorous. He was a ſtranger to 


n 8 . 
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„the glowing expreſſions, and daring figures, of Demoſthenes, 
« which he treats with contempt and ridicule. But, though more 
« ſimple, he is leſs: affecting: and, by being leſs contracted, has not 


« ſo much ſtrength - and energy. Or, as Quinctilian expreſſes it, 

« carnis plus habet, lacertorum minus. But, if we would view his. 
abilities to the greateſt advantage, we muſt not compare them with 
<« thoſe of his rival; then will his figures appear to want neither 


= beauty nor grandeur... His eaſy and natural manner will then be. 
thought highly pleaſing: and a juſt attention will diſcover a good 


degree of force and energy in his fiyle, ann at firſt, 1 
« only flowing and harmonious.” | 


O the ne occaſion, he mou nted the gallery, from whence 


the public ſpeakers addreſſed the aſſembly, and vehemently urged the. 


abſolute neceſſity of vigorous and active meaſures. He produced one 
Leander a player, a man not likely to be heard with the leſs favour, 
on account of his profeſfion, to inform them of the practices af 
Philip in Arcadia, of which he had been lately witneſs; of his in- 
duſtry and artifice in forming an intereſt: there; and of the zeal and, 


courage with which AEſchines had oppoſed his partizans. He ex- 
patiated on theſe. and all the other dangerous. deſigns of Philip, and 
inveighed, with great ſeverity, againſt the indolence and inſenſibility of 


his oountrymen. He recalled all the glory of their anceſtors to their 
view; and inſiſted on the neceſſity of acting worthy of the ſtate, 
and worthy of the ſovereigns and protectors of Greece. He urged 
them to ſend out their emiſſaries even into the moſt diſtant regions 


of the earth, to raiſe up enemies againſt this aſpiring and ſubtle 


prince.. He then ſummoned the youth of Athens to the temple 
conſecrated to Agraulas, one of the daughters of Cecrops ;. and there 
engaged them, by a ſolemn oath, to conſider Philip as their impla- 
cable enemy. Thus were hoſtilities declared in form on the part of 
Athens. Eubulus himſelf drew up a decree, whereby it was enacted, 


that deputies thould. be at to the ſeveral.ſtates of Greece, to engage 


them 


Sea. IJ. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
them in a common. league againſt the Macedonian. AEſchines was 


_ commiſſioned to go for this purpoſe into Arcadia. Two thouſand 


foot, and three hundred horſe, all Athenian citizens, with ſeventeen 
| ſhips of war, and tranſports, were granted for the relief of Olynthus. 
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Philochor. in 
Dionyſ. Epiſt. 
ad Amm. 


But unfortunately the command was again intruſted to Chares. His 


diſſolute and abandoned manners rendered him the ſcorn of his ene» 


my : his avidity and extortion made him hated and dreaded by the ; 


allies : but the large ſums of money, which he uſually exated from 
| theſe latter, inabled him to pay a number of popular leaders, who 


| ſupported his intereſt in the aſſembly, and ſcreened. him from all 


the conſequences of _ miſconduct. 


o in hi mean time, 3 outhed, b on W ſiege of 


O Some fallies were made, in which the beſieged ſeemed 
to have the advantage, as Euthycrates and Laſthenes, the two new 
commanders of their cavalry, concealed their treacherous intelligence 


with Philip by [theſe ſucceſſes, which were in reality concerted; | 


They at length marched out, at the head of ſive hundred horſe, to 

attack one of the enemy's poſts. The Macedonians fled at the firſt 

onſet ; and they abandoned themſelves to the purſuit: thus leading 

© their troops into the ambuſh which had been before prepared for 

them! They now found themſelves furrounded by a numerous force, 

and the whole body of horſe 1 was ee to > by ary their rr and 
to fever priſoners of wa. 


Th HIS + bey had Ne of lated fries to "el Opti It 
had been employed in cutting off convoys, and making various excur- 
fions into the adjacent diſtricts, as the Macedonians had not been 
able to ſurround the town intirely. _ This fatal loſs therefore, together 
with the traiterous correſpondence carried on within the town, ſoon 

dear me TRA a n ee compleat maſter of e [4]. 
| | Cc ane: Tur 

Tun a of the bes dnl hs alba: chenghbnes to the attention and 
by which the two principal traitors recom · confidence of their countrymen; the man- 


Dem. de fal: 
Leg. Sect. 75. 


Oliv. Vol. 2. 
p- 22. 
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Thucyd. L. i. 


Plut. de Ira 


cohibenda. 
p. 558. 


Diod. Sic. 5 
16. Sect. 53. 


Euſeb. Praep. 
Ex. Lib. 5 


© cuſed of aſſiſting and aggravating the misfortunes of a people, with 


2. P. 79. 


Plut. in Aa- 
poph. 


THE LIFE AND. REIGN oF Book HI. 
Tux inhabitants, who had but juſt nogy enjoyed a conſiderable | 


| ſhare of power, riches, and magnificence, were, in a moment, 


reduced to the abject and miſerable condition of flaves. Their 
beautiful and ſtately edifices were. demoliſhed ; and their city,. whoſe: 
elegance and fituation were celebrated through Greece, was now- 
razed to the foundations. Spectators looked on with grief and: 
commiſeration, and the news was every-where received with indig- 
nation and ſurpriſe. & Hath Philip _ deſtroyed Olynthus,” faid a 


| witneſs of this melancholy event: He himſelf never raiſed ſach 


« a city.” But the mind, poſſeſſed with an infatiable ambition, 
cannot attend to the ſollicitations of its more humane and benevolent 
affections. His ſchemes of greatneſs demanded the total ruin of 


this ſtate: and to ſuch ſchemes the conquerors and er- of 
ee are ever aon to make all other neee, ns 


TRE whole body. of Olynthians, widow AiftinQion, 8 
regard to condition, ſex, or age, was now ſet up to public auction, 


and ſold to any of the Greeks that were inclined to purchaſe. Phi- 


lip was preſent at this ſale, where Ariſtotle, the philoſopher; is ac- 


whom he had lived in friendſhip, by pointing out the richeſt of the 
inhabitants, and inſtructing Philip to extort that treaſure which they 
might have concealed in this public diſtreſs, and to demand exorbi- 
tant ranſoms. An Olynthian, who was going to be ſet up among 
others, loudly demanded his liberty, declaring, that he was a friend: 
of the king, and deſiring to be brought near him, that he might 


approve what he aſſerted. Philip ordered him to advance, and the 


man begged him, in a whiſper, to let fall the ſkirt of his robe, for 


ner in which they conduRted their infa- to the tranſactions of Philip, which might 
mous deſign; and the circumſtances of have afforded leſſons of inſtruction, highly 
their betraying the town to the beſieger; , uſeful and important, are unhappily loſt to 
might have probably been worthy of be- poſterity ; or, at moſt, but imperfectly re- 
ing exactly and minutely recorded. But lated, or alluded to by the Athenian ora- 


theſe, and many other particulars relative tors. 
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that, at preſent, he was expoſed in a manner quite indecent. The 
king entered into this pleaſantry with the utmoſt condeſcenſion and 
good humour. Right, ! faid he, © the man is my friend, —_ 
I did not know it. erm (B] 


Tur nies theſe trankQions was received at Atkins with 
| ſhame and forrow. The ambition and cruelty of Philip now raiſed 
heir utmoſt indignation ; and. the misfortunes of their allies, now 
when it was too late, awakened, all. their ſentiments of humanity. 
"Thoſe few inhabitants, who eſca the general ruin, they received, 
and treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs. They condemned Euthy- 
| machus, one of their own citizens, to death, who had abuſed an 
Olynthian woman with the licence which maſters uſurped over the 
| flaves of that ſex. When Chares appeared, and offered to render am 
account of his conduct, they refuſed to hear him; and, on this occa- 
fion, he was told by Cephiſodotus,, that he had too long held 
the people under his abſolute ſubjection, whom he now inſulted 
* by this pretended candor and readineſs to account for his 
actions. They endeayoured to make ſome amends for their 
former negle& of the fafety of Olynthus, by thundering out the 


0 


Dinarckus 
Orat. in Dem. 


L. 3. C. 10. 


Demoſth. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
75 


ſevereſt decrees againſt thoſe traitors who had brought down ruin 


and deſolation on that ſtate. But other puniſhments were reſerved. 
ur them. Some were, without diſtinction, involved in the general 


= In the c of KE- Seneca 
the lawyer, (L. 10. Controv. 5.) we find it 


aſſerted, that, among thoſe -wretches of 


chains, and dragged away to ſlavery and 
obſerved one, whole face had a ſingularity 
of expreſſion which ſtruck his fancy, 


| that he purchaſed and led him home, 


where the inhuman artiſt cauſed him to 


de tormented, in order to ſtudy the diffe- 


rent characters of pain; ade 


drew a picture of Prometheus Chained to- 


the rock, which- Was. depoſited in the 
temple of Minerva at Athens. I am not 
ſuſficiently warranted to determine,. whe-- 
ther this be a real hiſterical-faQ,. or a fii=- 
on framed for the ſake of a debate in the 
ſchools. Pliny, who recounts the perfor- 
mances of this painter, (Hiſt. Nat. L. 35. 


theus.. _ | ND 
cCalamity. 


Plut. in A- | 
pophth. 


Dem. de 
Cherſon. Se. 


10. 


Juſt. L. 8. C. 


Dem. de fal. 


Leg. Sect. 5 8. 
cum Schol. 


Olivier L. 8. 
p. 28. 
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calamity. The two principal betrayers of their country, Euthycrates 
and Laſthenes, were the objects of contempt and deteſtation, even 
to the Macedonians. The ſoldiers were ever inſulting, and dealing 
them liberally the opprobrious names of traitors, parricides, and 


villains. They complained to Philip, and deſired his protection: 


but his anſwer compleated their confuſion, and plainly ſhewed with 
what abhorrence ſuch wretches muſt ever expect to be received, even 


by thoſe who have been ſerved by their iniquity. © Do not take 


notice of theſe rude, ill-mannered fellows,” ſaid Philip, they 
are ſtrangers to all civility and good breeding. They call every 
thing by its proper name.” The fate of theſe men was worthy 
of their baſeneſs: they were thus expoſed to all poſſible inſult, un- 
protected and deſpiſed ; and either removed by a violent death, 8 
ſuffered to raj TR under 4 and yon: [c] 


IN Olynthus were found Menelaus and Wees They were 


condemned by the army, and inſtantly ee to n 8 0 
or to the nn of his throne. 


IN aka of this im portant con SORRY thoſe Olympic | entertain- 
ments (ſo were they called) which Archelaus, a prince of Macedon, 
had inſtituted, and which were continued in the city of Dium for 
the ſpace of nine days, in honour of the muſes, were now celebrated 


by Philip, at his return to Macedon, with a magnificence intirely 


new. But his views were not confined to the oſtentatious diſplay 
of his wealth and grandeur, or the enjoyment of pleaſure and enter - 
tainment. | TRIS games were, on 5 eee ne a een 


_ Ir we may 105 on a repreſents- mous way. The orator andes bis furceſs | 
tions of Demoſthenes, theſe men were at Amphipolis and Pydna to treachery, and 
ſufficiently warned of their fate, by the inſinuates, that the traitors were Om as 
manner in which Philip treated thoſe who their baſeneſs merited. 


had already ſerved him in the ſame infa- | OLYNTH. EY 850. 3. 


of 
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of confirming his old friendſhips, and acquiring new. The con- 
courſe which attended them was received with all politeneſs and 

© kindne; and entertained at public feaſts, Where Philip did the 
| honours of his palace with all due elegance and grandeur. Theſe 
feaſts were uſually concluded, by preſenting his gueſts with a cup, 
in which he had firſt drank to them, according to the Grecian cuſtom, 
or with ſome other mark of his munificence : and, on one of theſe 
occaſions, he obſerved, that Satyrus, the celebrated actor, whom he 
held in great eſteem, did not appear to partake in the general feſti- 
lth nor to deſire any token of his friendſhip. © Has Satyrus no- 
thing to aſk,” ſaid Philip; © doth he doubt my generoſity, or 
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Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 55. 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 5 8. 
cum Schok.. 


« imagine that I have conceived ſome particular offence at him??? 


The things which others ſeem fo earneſt to obtain, replied Satyrus, 


are to me intirely indifferent. That, which. would gratify me in the 


«. higheſt degree, my prince could grant with the greateſt eaſe : but, 
< alas! I fear he will refuſe it.” Philip . gaily preſſed him to ſpeak 
his requeſt boldly, and to put his friendſhip to the proof; for that 


he ſhould deny him nothing. Thus encouraged, he addreſſed himſelf 


in this manner to the king: A of Pydna, was my 


c friend and hoſt. When he was killed; his relations ſent his two: 


F young daughters to Olynthus, as to a place of ſecurity. There 
e were they taken when juſt arrived at the marriageable age: and 
are now groaning under the weight of captivity and ſlavery, em 

« ployed in all thoſe menial offices to which their unhappy fate has 
6c ſubjected thoſe helpleſs creatures. Theſe are the preſents Tre 

« queſt; and thefe I conjure you to beſtow upon. me. But, firſt, 
« know what it is I aſk. I expect, Twiſh for, no arab from 
them. I diſdain all intentions unworthy of me, and unworthy of 
« their father. No my deſire is to give them ſuch ng as may 
<« inable them to OY hs ag | | 


'T HE 1 of this Py excited the attention of the whole 
| company. eee was known to hens been extremely ob- 
5 naoxious 


bid. 
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noxious to Philip, as he had been an accomplice in the murder of 
his brother Alexander. The concluſion was pleaſing and aſtoniſhing ; 
and their eſteem and admiration broke inſtantly forth, in the loudeſt 
acclamations and applauſes. Philip was affected by this greatneſs | 

and goodneſs of mind; which his gueſt diſcovered ; he readily granted 


his petition, and his munificence inabled Satyrus to pay the portions. | 


Tur taking of Olynthus gave Philip an acceſſion of territory 
highly convenient and important. It made him maſter of the whole 


Chalcidian region, a tract in itſelf of conſiderable moment; it divided 


Thrace, and ſeparated the country ſubject to Athens, from that 
which Cerſobleptes reſerved to himſelf. The kingdom of Philip, in- 


cluding Theſſaly, which he in effect commanded, was now bounded 


by Phocis on the ſouth-weſt, and on the north-eaſt by the dominions 
of Cerſobleptes. But, on each ſide, were numbers in the Athenian 


intereſt. This ſtate was now the only great enemy he had to 


encounter, the only matęrial obſtacle to his deſign of commanding 


all Greece. Its miniſters were ſolliciting the ſeveral Grecian powers 


to unite with them againſt him. It was his part, if poſſible, to 
detach them from theſe connexions; and to engage them to conclude 
a peace with him ſeparate from the other ſtates. He knew that 


 indolence and ſelf-enjoyment were ſtill predominant at Athens; and 


that vigour and reſolution, on his part, would ſoon make them weary | 
of the war, on which they ſeemed at preſent totally intent. Theſe | 


| he was therefore determined to exert. His ſhips of war were ſent to 


ſea to harraſs and diſtreſs their trade: their merchants were conti- 


nually falling a prey to theſe; and their tributaries and dependent 


iſlands were ever ſubject to his incurſions and depredations. From | 


comparing ſeveral paſſages in the Athenian orators, which hint at 


ſome tranſactions of this prince, which hiſtory hath not particularly 
recorded, it ſeems to me probable, that, during the courſe of the 


-Olynthian war, his fleet was employed in making ſome deſcents on 


Lemnus and Imbrus, iſlands dependent on Athens, in order (poſſibly) 
r . 
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no dimer che, attention of the Athenians from the. defence of Olyn- 
' thus, Here ſeveral Athenian citizens were made priſoners, and 
carried. off in chains to Macedon. The Macedonian fleet then 
took its courſe towards the ſouth, and ſurprized ſome Athenian veſſels 
at anchor near the cape of Geraſtus (which might have been in- 


tended for che relief of Iinbrus) and theſe were inſtantly ſeized and | 


Tifled. | Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and the rich ſpoil which had 
been thas obtained, Philip now ſeems to have determined to continue 


thoſe-depredations. The bad conduct of Chares had greatly weak- 


enced the naval power of Athens, and left the ſea open to the Mace- 
donians, who boldly failed to the very coaſt of Attica, and, hav- 

ing made a deſcent on Marathon, inſulted the Athenians, by taking 
their ſacred galley, as it was called, which was deſtined to be ſent 


dut, on all extraordinary emergencies, with advices and directions to 
their commanders lol A body of Athenian cavalry, under the 


Vor. II. Me | D 


command 


Cel The learned reader need nee be ig- of Amphipolis, Pydnd, and Potidaca. Bus 
formed, that theſe tranſactions are men- beſides that he affigns no authority for this 


tioned. in the oration, called the firſt Phi- opinion from hiſtory, it ſeems irreconcilable 
lippic of Demoſthenes; and that their date to the conduct and policy of Philip at that 


is here ſettled upon : a' ſuppoſition, that 
what is ſo intitled in the copies and edi- 
tions of Demoſthenes, is really two diſtinct 
vrations; ſpoken on different occaſions, and 
at different times. In a former work 1 


endeavoured to CC 


| Tomes (at leaſt) probable arguments: It 


i de ee ee eee 


were not prior to the date of Demoſtheness 
firſt oration againſt Philip; but that I have 


placed them nearer to their true time, than 


the commentators and interpreters of this 


orator. = Luccheſini fixes them to the 
| third year of the one hundredth and fifth 
7 OILY Tm a hs the reduction 


time, who (whatever were his actions) 
profeſſed to be at peace with Athens; amuſed 
that ſtate with promiſes of giving up Am- 
phipolis ; and; in his attack of Pydna and 


Potidaea, affedted-only to a 1 ay W 
Olynthus. Olivier dates them fomewhat 
later in the ſecond year of the one hundred 


and ſixth Olympiad; in the archonſhip of 
could it be proved that theſe tranſactions 


Diotimus. He collects this from a decree 
preſerved in the oration of Demoſthenes on 
fioned by the invaſion of Attica, and in 
which Diotimus is mentioned as com- 
mander of the Athenian cavalry. But, as 
it appears that it was not conſiſtent with 
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en of Dice , Atternpted' to "oppoſe this ir 


in AEſchines on the ambaſſy, (SeRt. 24.) 


| hy Pon BEGAN 10 BE FIRST uur. is OD ns 


A l HP" Wendt or n 


4 


hrew dow i their arms, And "fed ſhameful y bet N Wey: 
while the forces "of Macedon, having thus alarmed. the Adidas it 


their very city, "again ſet fall, and proceeded to the iſle of Salami nis. 


92 11 4 5-371 17 1 8 7. 11 F. 325 pm 3 112 fo" 171 "CI 7? 2 mis T. 


eb which he ee ee „ORD. "=<Apother' palligh;in by 
at once ſatisfied, by conſulting any of the nes (Exord..32.)i is, alſo worthy of notice : ; 
Aa! athors who haye treated of the conlti- .d def tx Tr . Nos, 
tution and polity of Athens) this opinion dhe reinen, bc, ate pig 222 
is overturned by the only authority which be abe & rg, Seed; N mall! (en cle wa; | 
can be produced to confirm it. Had the vage 7, N. tai TXG0W HoVXIen ow), 
name of the archon E<po pe. been uſed in. rab gxcls ger ela! real deR ao . 


the dates of thoſe decrees, which Demoſt- nua bs Dune o ioc aft conn, 
henes quotes in the above-mentioned ora- . rab , 'BIE MAPAOONA TPIHPEIE: 


tion, the «difficulty would be cleared at eee ene, You, 
once : but, as this is not the' caſe, we are me will then, as in times paſt, make mag- 
bliged. to. have courts” to. what 5 © nificent decrees for equipping your fleet, 


lights may be afforded. And firſt, before 6 arming your: citizens, and 
the author is condemned of raſhneſs and ſubſidies ; all which ſhall, in three or 


preſumption, the learned reader is in- * five days (ſhould the enemy ſeem quiet 


0 Ce and no longer diſpoſed to moleſt 
treated to attend to the foll x 
ed to attend to the ollowing, paſſage | << 50) 06 pd di nite; 


o 35 GrnYes ix. Mazda. cu 87 v de 2 the 3 eee that Philip was 
ApPrego)aus gos nuag nyangde, an CY wag at Helleſpont; again, when 
AHMNOY xa. IMBPOY K ages, 70% ahh 125 che piratical ſhips made the deſoent- 
xmas 3 enn 30 Kepporno Ines of welas, c at Marathon.“ When the reader has 
2 oον ande league AG een. OI AN peruſed that part of the preſent hiſtory, 


3 


KAI OI THE ITOAENE /TOIONTOI ; HEAN, - which is contained in this and the follow 


EN OE EPI THE ENR ETENONTO ing ſections, he will be the better inabled to. 
Aro. Philip iſſues out from Mace- judge how far theſe paſſages favour my opi- 8 
don; no longer contends; with you for | nion; and, by comparing the tranſactions 


* Amphipolis, but now! attacks Lenkus there related, and authentically, atteſted, . 


06 and InBRvS, our undoubted dominions, | with the paſſages here quoted from the 
e Our citizens, in the Cherſoneſus, are Athenian. orators,: he will determine whe- 
C obliged to abandon their ſettlements in ther the author hath been guilty of an un- 
4 that country, to which our right was warrantable preſumption in See de. c 
« fully and ampiy acknowledged, &c.— authority of che , copies, of 


„ TrgsE WERE: THE TIMES, ſuch the and even of thoſe — — | 
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IN. the place of allothers e Ae Jodl Lond : 
deeply wounded, Philip determined to make one attempt more. Fa. | 85 | 

as he wäs by the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, who-were „ 1 
many: of chem ſecret enemies to Athens; he bad oceafton for no e | 
other pretence, but that of freeing the iſland from the Athenian | 
| TORT Menn who * was appointed to ſucceed Fhocion, i in r the OR 


PD | in ack a er encourage: Philip W this artermpe.” "_ | f 
a e of Eretria: and his years mal 1 „ 


reputation gave credit to the Macedonian intereſt, which he eſpouſed ; | 
from a particular eſteem for” Philip, and u ſincere perſuaſion, that he . Lr 1 
| ſhould-really ſerve his country, by rendering it dependent on this | ll 
55 C — by his-intereſt among 


Pp 


the popular leaders at Athens; from the reſentment due to his late Ay 1 2 
| conduct: and now again Wer pn ops an Alte and vi * Me | 
rous manager for the king of Macedon. 


* 8 *&* 4 


convention of the d ſtates at Chalcis aſhes een , 
the affairs, and compoſing the diſorders, of Euboea; buty/in.realiry, — 
do concert meaſures for Wei the Athenian intereſt. From thence 5 
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Id. over to the .,cqurt of Macedor eines gcc "Rm ns 
0 ers, Here be ra and m his ſervices, which were fn 
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Nensseus had neither ſtrength nor abilities to oppoſe to this 


formidable aſſociation; nor did he ever once think ef defeating 


it, till it was already formed compleatly, and prepared to act. Then, 


at length, he took the field; but quickly found himſelf betrayed, even: 


by thoſe who had given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their attach- 


ment: ſuch a general corruption had Philip's ſecret practices pro- 


duced. He was ſurrounded and taken prifoner, with all his army; 
which, when plundered by the Euboeans, was ſuffered to paſs over. 
into Attica, loaded with all . e of wand Gefrat.. 


AND now Philip's party was is: ind the ewhels Aland 
prepared to Prin of to His regulation. The government of Exetria 
was placed in the hands of Clitarchus, a man devoted intirely to 
the king of Macedon. And, while he thus eſtabliſhed his — 
in a place, which, by its ſituation, commanded as it were the coun-. 
try of Attica, at Oreum, over-againſt Scyatlius, an iſland dependent 
on Athens, he procured the government far Philiſtides, who had; 
formerly headed the Theban party in Euboea, and who, by his con- 


duct and character, was the terror and deteſtation of all good men. 


Thus did this vigilant prince eſtabliſh ſuch an intereſt, - as might: 
effectually facilitate the future ſubjection of that iſland ; although, at 


Preſent, he pretended "Y a tender cn to its freedom and; 


tranquillity, 


IT could not but be imagined, that the Athenians would- take n 


ſome meaſures for oppoſing this ſettlement, and for ſupporting their- 


intereſt and power in a place of ſuch conſequence to the welfare and 


ſecurity of Attica. The Euboean cities were now under the direc- 
tion of men ready to obey the dictates of the king of Macedon ;, 
the inſtruments of his policy, who had, by long experience, become. 


perfectly acquainted with the means of amuſing the Athenians. By 


his direction, probably, ambaſſadors were now ſent, in the name of 


theſe ſtates, to Athens, to endeayour to heal all late breaches, to. 
| | : effect 


5 ; > > 


S&T. PHILIP KING OF 'MACEDON. MY 
affect an accommodation, and, particularly, to; poſſeſs the Athenians inte 2 
with favourable opinions of Philip's intentions, who, they declared, | 
was extremely deſirous of putting. an end to all quarrels, and making 
a peace on ſuch terms as ſhould demonſtrate his integrity and reſpect 
for their ſtate. Ariſtodemus and Neoptolemus, two celebrated actors, 
(the latter alſo noted as a dramatic poet) who had been gained over 
to the intereſt of Philip by his favours and preſents, were employed 
to· confirm tlieſe repreſentations, and to influence the people in favour 
of tlieir maſter. Neoptolemus had, ſome time before, gone to Ma- 
cedon, under pretence of collecting ſome debts, but, in reality, to 
concert with Philip the means of ſerving and obliging him in the 8 
Athenian aſſembly. Demoſthenes, who ſaw through his deſigns, Dems. Orats- 
endeavoured to lay them open to his countrymen ; and to guard me rg 
them againſt his artifices: but was ſoon ſilenced by the friends of 
Neoptolemus, who cried out, that nothing but malice, officious 
baſeneſs, or ſecret enmity, could prompt any man to accuſe him, or 
tio draw invidious inferences from his correſpondence with Macedon, to 

which he was not only induced by his private intereſt, but by a 
regard to his country, as, by transferring his effects from Macedon to 
Athens, he was the. better inabled to contribute to the exigencies of 
the ſtate, The diſpoſitions of the people, on this occaſion, . are beſt 9 85 
deſcribed by Demoſthenes: Had ye been ſpectators in the Ora. de- 
theatre, and not engaged in affairs of the higheſt and moſt inti- ****- 
« mate concernment to the public, ye could not have heard .him. 

« with more indulgence, nor me with more reſentment.” 


Tuus the temper of this people, ever violent, but ever varying, 

led them from peace to war, and from war to peace, juſt as the 

breath of ſome popular ſpeaker fired their national vanity, or ſoothed 

their love of caſe and indolence. Theſe latter paſſions were juſt | 
going to prevail, when AEſchines returned from his ambaſly, and Dem: de fal. 
gave a new direction to their minds. He had aſſembled the r 
: nn of SE. at. Megalopolis and | prevailed | on that: 


3 people 
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people to engage to bear arms againſt Philip ; and now af 


give an account of his ſucceſs. Te diſplayed the ſervices me he 


had performed on this occaſion; enlarged! on the oppoſition he 


had been obliged to combat from Philip's agents; inveighed, with 
great bitterneſs, againſt the corrupt practices of thoſe hireling 
wretches, who were labouring, not only to deſtroy. their own. 
countries, but to bring down univerſal ruin on the whole nation of 
"Greece: he aſſured the people, that the Arcadians, rouſed and inflamed 
by his remonſtrances, expreſſed all poſſible fatisfaction at that ſpirit, 
that true zeal for the general cauſe of Greece, which now began to 
appear at Athens. He harangued, with all poſſible acrimony, 
againſt Philip: he had beheld, he ſaid, on his return, a fight capa- 


ble of melting them to pity, at the calamities of Greece, and of 


inſpiring them with fury and indignation againſt the Barbarian: 2 
body of young Olynthians, of both ſexes, to the number of about 
thirty, driven, like a herd of cattle, by one of Philip's officers, AS. 1 


5 preſent to ſome of his creatures. He dwelt on the miſery of theſe 


Alia ole 


fal. Leg. Sect. 
7. 


their late allies, and the unparallelled inhumanity of their conqueror 3 


and concluded with recommending to them to ſend their envoys to 


confirm the Arcadians in their preſent zealous diſpoſitions, and to 
procure the juſtly merited puniſhment for thoſe Who ſtill E 
to e the Macedonian intereſt in that country. 


War and revenge. now hoe rhe through the 2 The 
people were more exaſperated, and more violent, than ever: the Ma- 


cedonian emiſſaries and partizans were ſilenced and diſmayed, and 


began to look on all their induſtry ard artifice as wholly ineffectu I; 


__ when one ſingle act of Philip's politeneſs, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
of his policy, raiſed his creatures from their deſpair, and Sehe Mbeker | 


turn to the UW Ee of the Athenians. 68: 


A 71 of ome eminence at 1 whoſe name was Phrynon, 
had aſſiſted at the celebration of the famous Olympic games, which 


0 colle lefed the Greeks from all parts, every fourth — to Elis. In this 
time 


* 


— 


$64.2.) PHILIP: KING" oF MACEDON. 


the of univerſal feſtivity all wars ceaſed; and a general trace was 
obſerved for fifteen days. Vet ſome Macedonian” ſoldiers, either 
ignorant, or in contempt of this truce, ſeized and plundered Phry- 


non; and obliged him to purchaſe” his liberty by a conſiderable 
ranſom. At his return to Athens, he applied to the people, and 


requeſted to be ſent with a public character into Macedon, that he 


might have an opportunity of ſolliciting the reſtitution of the effects 


which had been taken from him. In the courſe of all the Grecian. 
wars, heralds and ambaſſadors were ever paſſing from one to another 
party, to ſettle the exchange of priſoners, and for other like pur- 
poſes. On this occaſion therefore, Phrynon was, according to his 


defire, ſent, on ſome public occaſions, to Macedon, and Ctefiphon | 
appointed for his collegue. They were received by Philip with his: 
uſual artful affability, and all his ſpecious ſhews of openneſs, candor, . 


and affection. He' aſſured Phrynon, that his ſoldiers had acted from 


ignorance and miſapprehenſion, and ordered, that his effects ſhould: - 
be all inſtantly reſtored. _ He entertained them at his table, where he 


gave them every poſſible inſtance of his attention and reſpect; and, 
at parting, declared, in a moſt engaging manner, that it was with 
the greateſt concern he found himſelf involved in a war with Athens; 
that, however he might have been unfortunately miſconceived or 
miſrepreſented, he had ever entertained the moſt favourable intentions 
towards the ſtate, and that nothing could give him greater pleaſure, 


than to ſee a ſpeedy and effectual accommodation of al 155 e ee 


now haar ſubſiſting between them. 


75 


| Pani and. Chen were now | returned; highly fattered by 
the confidence which Philip appeared to repoſe in them. This, 
poſſibly, contributed to deceive them into an opinion of his candor 


and ſincerity; and their vanity prompted them to diſplay to the 


aſſembly the friendſhip and regard which Philip expreſſed for them; 
and for the ſtate; on which they enlarged, as perſons in ſtrict inti- 
| ate with this prince, and well r with his ſentiments and 

5 1 diſpoſitions.. 
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32 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
Adiſpoſitions. They were heard with ſatisfaction and applauſe. Alt 
the late reſolutions, all the preparations for war, were, in an inſtant, 
forgotten : and Philocrates, a man attached to the Macedonian 

| Intereſt, and ſuſpected equally by AEſchines and Demoſthenes, 
moved the aſſembly, that an herald and ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent 

to Philip, to diſcover his intentions, and to make him propoſitions. 

for a peace. This motion was, at firſt, attacked judicially by one 
Lycinus: on which occaſion Demoſthenes, in a long and elaborate 
defence, ſupported the cauſe of Philocrates, who, by a fit of ſickneſs, 

was prevented from appearing before the aſſembly. e 


Tus conduct of Demoſthenes is urged as an inſtance of his incon- 
ſiſtency and inſincerity. But it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the 
indolent and corrupted part of Athens, there was another party 

AEſchin. de equally averſe to war, but from different principles. They ſaw the 
= yy power and the vigour of Philip ; they were ſenſible of the weakneſs and 
: | degeneracy of their countrymen ; they reflected, that, from the time 
| that they had attempted to recover Amphipolis, no leſs than fifteen 
hundred talents had been expended, to no purpoſe, except to gratify 
the avarice of ſome foreign commanders, who had been taken into 
| their ſervice, and who had ever appeared more attentive to their pri- 
vate intereſt, than to the glory of Athens. One hundred veſſels had 
been loſt ; ſeventy-five. dependent cities, moſt of which had been 
conquered in Thrace by Timotheus, had fallen into the hands of the 
BE enemy; Olynthus was deſtroyed, and Euboea revolted ; the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates harraſſed and waſted by their ill-judged quarrels, and 
alienated from each other by their jealoufies and ſuſpicions ; and 
Philip more admired, more dreaded, and more reſpected, than ever. 
They concluded, therefore, that the ſtate of Athens was rather con- 
cerned to ſecure what ſhare of power was left to her, than to enter- 
tain notions of revenge; or of reducing an enemy too active, too 
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' politic, and too ſtrong for a weakened, diſtracted, and corrupted peo- 
! ple to contend with, 'This was the opinion of Phocion, and other 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

citizens of eminence and character; and ſome attention was due to 
| the fentiments of ſuch men. Poflibly they who had the higheſt 
opinion of the power of Athens, if duly and faithfully exerted, and 
who were moſt firmly perſuaded of the expediency and neceſſity of 
_ oppoſing their rival, might ſtill have thought it juſt and reaſonable to 


dect. I. 


hear, at leaſt, what terms of accommodation he might propoſe. 5 


This would convince the Grecians of their candor and moderation; 


the power of rejecting them was till reſerved, and, if unreaſoriable 


and unjuſt, they would help to undeceive thoſe who were blinded 

by Philip's artful profeſſions, and afford new incitements to a 

vigorous oppolition. But, whatever might have been the motives of 

| Demoſthenes, the people approved of his arguments: the decree 
propoſed by Philocrates was confirmed ;and ny wor had FRAME 
the fifth part of the ſuffrages. | 


IN the courſe of theſe ne another incident $402 UP to 
confirm the Athenians in their preſent pacific diſpoſitions. At the 
time when Olynthus was taken, ſome of their citizens were found 
in the town, and brought priſoners to Macedon :- among whom were 
Stratocles and Eucratus, two Athenians of conſiderable note. The 
relations of theſe: men applied to the afſembly, and requeſted, that 
they might be taken care of in the treaty which they now ſeemed 
diſpoſed to tranſact. Demoſthenes and Philocrates ſupported their 
application; and Ariſtodemus [z}, whoſe profeſſion, as a player, made 


him extremely agreeable to Philip, was immediately commiſſioned 
V OL. * | E 


to 


[x] TAI 8 prince, who ever * takes to 


maintain an extenſive' reputation, wiſely 
judged nothing could more contribute to 
this, than to ſhew an extraordinary regard 
to the polite arts, and to their profeſſors of 
every kind. The paſſion for the theatre, 
which prevailed in Greece, naturally intro- 


duced the performers to the notice and re- 


gard of the public: and, in proportion as 


| this paſſin became violent, they met with 
an extraordinary degree of reſpect, and it 


became faſhionable to careſs them: and, 
poſſibly, Philip did not think it beneath him 
to flatter the Greeks, by conforming to 
their faſhions, Beſides, the alluſions and par- 
ticular applications of paſſages ji in the tragic 
writers to the affairs and perſons which 


might, at any time, be the objects of gene- 
ral 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Hr. 
to go to Macedon, and to treat particularly about their releaſe. He: 


Was probably more engaged in paying his court, than in executin g. 


his commiſſion: and, at his return, either neglected to give an ac- 
count of it, or deferred it on purpoſe, till he ſhould be expreſſly. 
called on, that the report, which he had determined to make, might 
be the leſs. ſuſpected. In the mean time, Stratocles returns ts Athens, 


| being diſmiſſed by Philip without any ranſom, and with the higheſt- 


expreſſions of reſpect. Poſſeſſed with this inſtance of politeneſs and 
generoſity, he laviſhes his encomiums on Philip, repeats the aſſu- 
rances of his kind and amicable intentions to Athens, and inveighs; 
againſt Ariſtodemus for neglecting to report the ſucceſs of his ambaſly.. 


And now Ariſtodemus was ſummoned to give an account of his nego-: 


tiation before the ſenate. Here he expatiated on the merits, the can- 


dor, the ſincerity, and the benevolence of Philip, on his regard and, 


reſpe& for Athens; and declared, that this prince was not only ready. 
to conclude a peace, but to enter into a ſtrict allianee- with the ſtate. 
The fame . repreſentations he made to the aſſembly of tlie people, 
who heard them with the. utmoſt ſatisfaction: and Demoſthenes; 


_ himſelf appeared fo well fatisfied- with the conduct of Ariſtodemus,. 


that. he moved, and the aſſembly decreed; that he ſhould be honoured: 
with a golden crown, the- uſual reward of thoſe who had acquitted: 


themſelves. with honour in the adminiſtration of public affairs. 


Nor kino now remained, but to nominate, the perſons to whom 
this important tranſaction was to be committed, and on whoſe abi-. 
lities the people might rely, to make their overtures at. Macedon, _ 
and to defend the intereſts of their country in an emergency which 
demanded the utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection. Ten Athenian. 


ral attention, an uſual- practice on the 


Greek ſtage, put the reputations of great 
men, in ſome meafure, in the power of ac- 


tors, and made it their intereſt to court 
them : as, by dwelling on, and pointing 


ut, particular paſſages, which might afford 


appoſite and * ingenious applications to the 
circumſtances and characters of their times, 
they might influence their audience, in a 
manner which cannot be ſurpriſing, when 


we conſider that the Greeks were frequently N 


guidedr more by ent than judgment: 
citizens 


Sea. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
citizens were now choſen for this purpoſe, Cteſiphon, Phrynon, Phi- 
locrates, Jatrocles, Nauſicles, Cimon, Demoſthenes, | Dercyllus, 


AEſchines, and Ariſtodemus. To theſe were added A galocreon of 


Tenedos, on the part of the allied cities and ſtates dependent upon 


Athens, who was to act as their repreſentative, a1 to take care hor 


their n intereſts. 


Tus ten were al "men. of diſlinction, and 1 reſy:8rible by their 


condition or accompliſhments. Cteſiphon by his age and experience, ; 


and weight in the aſſembly; Phrynon by his riches ; Cimon by his 
Hluſtrious birth; Nauficles and Dercyllus by the public offices 
which they had diſcharged. Jatrocles was alſo a perſon of figure, 
and had ever been in ſtrict connexion with AEſchines. AEſchines 
himſelf was noted for his genius, memory, and eloquence ; and, by 
that zeal which he had already expreſſed againſt the Macedonian, fully 
_ perſuaded the people of his integrity, and inſpired them with exalted 
expectations from his conduct in this commiſſion. Demoſthenes was 
now univerſally celebrated and admired, as a public ſpeaker and able 
_ politician. Philocrates, beſides his facility in ſpeaking, was remark- 
able for his gaiety in ſocial life, a qualification of no ſmall conſe- 
quence at the court of Macedon: and Ariſtodemus added to a moſt 
advantageous perſon all the charms of wit and politeneſs, and all the 
force and beauty of a juſt and graceful elocution. 


DEMOSTHENES appeared particularly intent on the ſpeedy exe- 


_ cution of this commiſſion. To prevent all poſſible delay or interrup- 
tion, he moved the people to ſend deputations to ſome cities, where 


35 
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AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
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Ariſtodemus had obliged himſelf to perform on the ſtage under ſome 


particular penalties, to apologize for ** abſence, and to . thoſe 
e remitted. i 
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THE LITE AND REIGN OF, &c. Bock III. 


truſted with ſuch a commiſſion, whoſe pro- 
feſſion was undoubtedly conſidered by the 
Athenians as of the leſs honourable kind, 
(whatever favours might be laviſhed on the 
miniſters of their darling pleaſures, in theſe 


times of luxury ;) for we find Demoſthenes 
frequently ſpeaking with contempt of their 


profeſſion. But, in a ſtate purely demo- 
cratical, the abilities were conſidered, and 
not the ſtation of thoſe who were intruſted 
with the conduct of public affairs. We 
find, in the caſe of Demades, that a com- 
mon boat-man was inabled to raiſe himſelf 


to ſome of the higheſt offices in the ſtate, 


Nor muſt we imagine, that the deputies 


of this republic were at all ſimilar to. the 


repreſentatives of ſovereign princes. in mo- 
dern times. They were ſent 'out without 
parade, train, or attendants, dignified only 
by being citizens. of Athens. Demoſthe- 


nes (de falſa Leg. Sect. 47.) mentions it. 


as an extraoꝛdinary inſtance of extrava- 
gance, that five ſuch deputies had an ap- 
pointment of one thouſand drachmae, that 
is, 32 |. 5 s. 10 d. for three months: 
not a fifth part of what Amoebaeus re- 
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HIL IP purſues bis Thracian conquęſts.— Halus befieged by Par- 
menio.— Ihe Athenian deputies proceed towards Macedon.—The 
behaviour of Demoſthenes, — bis magnificent promiſes —The ambaſſadors, 
arrive,—are introduced to an audience. Ihe ſubſtance of AEſchines's 
ſpeech. — Demoſthenes confounded, —he cenſures the cther ambaſſadors,— 
whom he afterwards flatters.—They return to Athens —The behaviour 
of Demoſthenes in the ſenate, —and in the popular aſſembly. —Eurylochus, 
Antipater, and Parmenio, arrive at Athens.—The aſſiduity of Demoſt- 
henes in doing the honours of the city to the Macedonian ambaſſadors. — 
The motion in favour of the allies —Diſſenfrons in the aſſembly.— Tbe 
ſentrments'of Demoſthenes, —and of AEſchines ; whoſe opinion is of a 
ſudden intirely altered. be decree of Philocrates paſſed. —The motion 
of Demoſthenes.—Cerſobleptes abandoned by the Athenians ; ſubmits to 
Philiþp.—New commotions at Athens, and new preparations for war.— 
The ſudden fit of zeal ſubſfides—The people impatient for the ratification 
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the Athenian deputies —The ſpeech of Demoſthenes to Phili That of 
AEſchines, —Philip addreſſes a letter to the Athenians —The ſhameful 


adulation of AEſchines and the other deput 
hart of Philip—Halus taken. 
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SECTION II. 


HIL E Athens was thus preparing all matters for an 
VV accommodation, Philip was employed in the purſuit of his 
Thacian conqueſts, . which were greatly facilitated - by. the reduction 


of Olynthus. He was already maſter of the promontories of Pallenè 


and Ampelus ; ; and had now only to re-unite that of Athos, which 


Xerxes had ſeparated, and which commanded the gulphs of Singis 
and Strymon. . He took the cities of Ganos, Ergiſke, and ſome others 


of no conſiderable name; and confined Cerſobleptes to the facred 
mount; the town which the ſtatue of Alexander would have held 


in its hand, had it been cut out of mount Athos, according to the 
famous project of the ſtatuary ; and. which, at this day, bears the 
fame. name. Parmenio was at the. ſame time in. . Theſſaly, ſup- 
| porting the Pharſalians, the devoted friends of Philip, in their pre- 
tenſions to Halus, whoſe inhabitants inclined. to the Athenian in- 
tereſt, and, of conſequence, . were-obnoxious to Philip. The Phar- 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 30. 


ſalians ſeemed to have claimed Halus as their property; while the 
Halians aſſerted their own independence, and the king of Macedon. 


to ſupport his friends, and weaken the intereſt of his enemies, ſent 


7 


40 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
his forces into Theſſaly, under pretence of forcing them to acknowledge 
their rightful ſovereigns. This city was ſeated on the Pthiotis, between 
the mountains Othrys and Thympreſtes : its walls were waſhed by the 
river Amphryſſus: its frtmation was ſtrong, and inabled it to Tuftatn : a 
long g ſiege. | 

THE Athenian deputies paſſed through the Macedonian army, 
which had inveſted Halus, without waiting the return of the herald, 


who had been ſent to demand their ſafe conduct; and from thence 


paſſed on to Pagaſae. Still they continued their progreſs, and, at 
Lariſſa, met the herald returning with their paſſport, and, without : 
delay, proceeded towards Macedon, From the firſt moment of their 
departure, the principal ambaſſadors ſeem to have betrayed a mutual 
diffidence and ſuſpicion of each other, Each ſeemed more ſollicitous 
to deprive his collegue of any honour which might attend this nego- 
tiation, and to ſhift off any diſgrace from himſelf, than to unite in 


one cordial and ſincere refolution of attending to'the public intereſts, 
AEſchines i is ſaid, by Demoſthenes, to have expreſſed his ſufpicions 


of the integrity of Philocrates, and to have ſpoken of him as a man 
from whom they might expect the moſt abandoned and traiterous 


conduct: and, if we may believe AEſchines, Demoſthenes, through 


the whole journey, betrayed the utmoſt diffatisfaftion at thoſe 


who were joined with him in the commiſſion ; and, by a peculiar 


moroſeneſs, had rendered himſelf ſo diſagreeable to them, that they 
would have excluded him from their fociety, had not Agalocreon | 


and Jatrocles interpoſed, and perſuaded them to endure his feverity 


of temper. In ſome of their converfations, in which they were con- 
certing the beſt manner of executing their commiſſion, Cimon ex- 
prefled his apprehenſions of Philip's art and power of ſpeaking. But 
theſe apprehenſions, if we may believe AEſchines, were treated with | 
great contempt by Demoſthenes ; who infiſted, in the moſt confi- 
dent manner, that he had ample and irreſiſtible matter to urge: that 


he ſhould trace the conteſts between Athens and Macedon from the 


Earlieſt date ; eſtabliſh the right of his country to FED by the 
fulleſt 


hg 


' Sea.ll. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

fulleſt and cleareſt proofs, and deprive Philip of all power of objection 
or reply [A]: that he had no doubt but that this prince would feel 
the whole force of his remonſtrances; that this city ſhould be given 
up to the Athenians, and that Leoſthenes ſhould alſo be reſigned into 
their hands, whom the ambaſſadors were commiſſioned to demand 
from Philip; but whether as a criminal, in order to be brought to 
juſtice ; or, as a valuable citizen, whom they affected to conſider as 
detained at Macedon * his will; we are not tufficieatly war- 
ranted to u | 


Taz y were now arrived, and introduced to an audience. As it 
had been agreed between them, they ſpoke in order according to 
their ages; all with the uſual Attic elegance; but AEſchines more 
copiouſly than any of thoſe who preceded him. He reminded 
Philip of the many acts of kindneſs which the Athenians had done to 
his predeceſſors the kings of Macedon ; to his own family, and to 
| himſelf, when Pauſanias had firſt attempted to uſiirp the throne ; 
and of the intereſt and power which Pauſanias had acquired in Ma- 
cedon ; of the weak and diſtreſſed condition of the children of king 
Amyntas, the ſollicitations of Eurydice, and the generous interpoſi- 


* 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
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tion of Iphicrates. He touched on the ungrateful returns made to 


Athens by Ptolomy and Perdiccas, in diſputing their pretenſions to 
Amphipolis; on the greatneſs of mind, which his countrymen had 
diſcovered, in granting a truce to Perdiccas, notwithſtanding their 


victories and advantages; and, as it was maliciouſly aſſerted, that 


Calliſthenes had been put to death for concluding this truce, he de- 
elared, that other cauſes had produced this ſentence. He ſpoke of 
the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe hoſtilities, which Philip himſelf had 
committed againſt the Athenians; and traced their right to Amphi- 


p from the n ages; a right en by en | 


N a] THE expreſſion which Demoſt- and inſolent, «xs 1 ro 8 cela 


henes is ſaid, by his rival, to have uſed on Goxomy Ages | that he would. . ſaw up 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF. Book. III. 
himſelf in the general aſſembly of the Grecians : he obſerved, that a 
city, which had never been taken in any war againſt Athens, could 
not poſſibly be held by the right of conqueſt : and that Philip had 


really taken an' Athenian city from the Amphipolitans, which never 
could be conſtrued as an acquiſition won from the Athenians. > 


DeMosTHENES was the youngeſt, and conſequently the laſt to 
ſpeak. He now ſtood before a prince, whom he was conſcious he 
had frequently ſpoken of with the greateſt ſeverity, 'and who, he 
knew, was thoroughly informed of every thing ſaid or done at Athens. 


He was to contend with a compleat maſter in his own art: and the 


reputation of the great Athenian orator, who was ever lancing the 


| bolts of his elogunce againſt the king, muſt have raiſed a ſolemn 


attention in the court: even the ambaſſadors themſelves were curious 


to hear thoſe irreſiſtible remonſtrances which the orator is ſaid to have 


promiſed with the greateſt confidence, and which Philip and his 
courtiers were, by this time, warned to expect. All was ſuſpence and 
eager curioſity: and every man now waited in ſilence for ſome ex- 
traordinary inſtance of force and dignity of ſpeaking. But he who 
had fo frequently braved all the tumult and oppoſition of an Athenian 
aſſembly, was, in this new ſcene, in an inſtant diſconcerted and con- 
founded. He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 
obſcure, ungraceful, and heſitating: his terror and embarraſſment ſtill 
increaſed : and ſcarcely had he uttered a few broken and interrupted 
ſentences, when his powers totally failed him ; and he ſtood before 

the aſſembly, utterly unable to proceed. Philip ſaw his diftrefs, and, 
with all imaginable politeneſs, endeavoured to relieve it. He told 


him with that condeſcenſion and good-nature, which he knew fo well 


to affect, that, at his court, he need be under no apprehenſions : he 
was not now before an aſſembly of his countrymen, where he might 
expect ſome fatal conſequences, if his hearers were not pleaſed : he 
begged he would take time to recolle& himſelf, and purſue his in- 


tended diſcourſe, Demoſthenes attempted to proceed ; but his con- 


fuſion 


Sec, . PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. . 
fuſion ſtill continued; he appeared ſtill embatraſſed; and was ſoon 
obliged to be Wein lent, The ambaſſadors were then ordered to 
withdraw.” 5 5 ps 5 85 
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he had juſt now. diſcovered, aa to. give vent to his chagrin, 
by condemning the conduct of the other miniſters, He told AEſ- 


fal. Leg. Seck. 
The 


chines, with a face of paſſion and vexation, that he had utterly ruined 


the ſtate and her allies. When this aſſertion was received with ge- 
neral aſtoniſhment, «© What, ! ſaid he, © have you forgot the pre- 
e ſent ſtate of Athens: how greatly the people have been harraſſed 
by war, and how ardently they with for peace? are thoſe magni- 


« ficent preparations capable of elating you, which have been de- 


e creed, but not yet made? you have now ſo irritated Philip, and 


«. ſpoken ſo ſeverely, that, inſtead of ending the war by an happy 


« accommodation; you may expect a favourable and pacific diſpoſi- 
« tion n chan ged into the moſt violent and hoſtile reſentment”. | 


BE FORE an Hs 3 be 7 they were . called in ; 
and Philip now replied to their repreſentations and remonſtrances one 
by one, with the greateſt order, ſtrength, and perſpicuity. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf particularly to AEſchines, and dwelt on his ſpeech 
with peculiar copiouſneſs and accuracy, but in ſuch a manner, if we 

may believe this miniſter, as plainly ſhewed, that the king did not 

conſider him as a fomenter of the war: and that the fears which 

Demoſthenes expreſſed were groundleſs at leaſt, if not malicious. 

Any thing which this latter ſpeaker might have repreſented in his 

ſhort and confuſed addreſs, was either of too little moment to deſerve 


Ibid. 


an anſwer, or was paſſed oyer by Philip with a contemptuous diſre- 


gard, affected on purpoſe to mortify his great enemy, and to remind 
the world, that the man who had ever inveighed with the utmoſt - 


virulence againſt him, had not been able, on this occaſion, when his 


me oporcth were to be delivered without acrimony, to offer any thing 
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* . THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
which merited the leaſt notice or reply. He concluded with the- 
uſual declarations of his candid intentions, and of his defire to Iive. 
for the future in ſtrict amity with Athens. He then invited them to 
an entertainment (where Demoſthenes is ſaid, by his rival orator, to 
have ſtill behaved with great weakneſs and confuſion.) And, having 

received many tokens of honour and eſteem, they were diſmiſſed. 
with letters, wherein Philip aſſured the Athenians, that his diſpo- 

Dem. de falſa ſitions were fincerely pacific; and that, as ſoon as they ſhould conſent: 

.cc. . do enter into an alliance with him, they ſhould be particularly in- 
formed of thoſe inſtances of friendſhip and affection, which they | 


* expect from his real regard and eſteem for e 


Akſchin. de TRE es manner in which Demoſthenes had now ap- 
| _ * peared at the court of Macedon, muſt have given him no ſmall un- 

| eaſineſs; and, if fully repreſented at Athens, he was ſenſible, muſt: 

| | ſink him greatly in the opinion of his countrymen. The diſſatiſ- 
factions which he had betrayed, and the ſuſpicions which he had ex- 

preſſed of his collegues, were now likely to prove highly prejudicial: 

to him, and might reafonably be expected to irritate them, and to 

prompt them to give no very favourable account of his late conduct. 

He therefore now found it neceſſary (if we may give credit to his 

rival) to make a total alteration in his behaviour. His ſeverity and 

reſerve were changed to the moſt obliging complaiſance and obſequi- 

ouſneſs. To each of the ambaſſadors apart he took occaſion to 

make a tender of his friendſhip and intereſt at. Athens; he propoſed: 
to obtain them favours and. employments : and even promiſed acts of 

| kindneſs of a private nature. He complimented AEſchines in par- 

, ticular on the abilities which he had lately diſplayed ; on the ſtrength. 

and energy of his ſpeech, and the happineſs of his genius. Such 

were the arts he is faid to have practiſed from the moment of their 

departure. At -Lariffa he reſumed the diſcourſe of late tranſactions. 

He freely rallied the confuſion and heſitation into, which he had been 

| 2115 and — che doquent and maſterly manner in 
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Seck. Hl. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


which the king of Macedon had ſpoken : and in this all the ambaſſi- 


dors readily concurred:;. AEſchines obſerved: with what exactneſs and 
preciſion. he had, at once, anſwered. all their allegations ;, and Cteſi- 
Phon cried out in tranſport, that, in the courſe of a long life, he had 
never met with a man of ſo polite and amiable a deportment. Theſe 
praiſes were by no means pleaſing to Demoſthenes. He appre- 
hended, he ſaid, that they could not think it proper to make ſuch 
« repreſentations to the aſſembly.” Thus artfully endeavouring, if 
we may believe AEſchines, to lead the ambaſſadors to make their 
report in ſuch. a manner as might ſerve him moſt effectually; and 
even inable him. to eſtabliſn his own reputation, by. depreciating thoſe- 
of the other. deputies :. and, if this was his deſign, it was in a good: 
meaſure. ſucceſsful. They all agreed to make the ſame report to the- 
people; and AEſchines aſſerts, that Demoſthenes prevailed on him, 
by the moſt vehement intreaties, to promiſe that he would give a 
favourable account of his particular conduct, and aſſure the Athenians,, 
that he * ſpoken ſufficien tly an the affair of Anphigelis | 


Tur ambaſſidors were now returned; and firſt W e Ae 
ſenate to give an account of their ambaſly, and to deliver Philip's = * * 


letters. Here Demoſthenes ſpoke loudly in praiſe of his collegues, 
and, confirming his declarations with a ſolemn oath, he congratulated. 
the ſenate on having choſen ambaſſadors, whoſe integrity and abilities 
were worthy of the ſtate. AEſchines, in particular, was the object 
of his encomiums; and he moved, that every one of the miniſters 
thould be honoured with a crown of facred Olive, and invited the- 


next day, to a A entertainment, ee to the cuſtom wi 
. 


une were, in the next place, to make their report · before tlie 
popular aſſembly, where Cteſiphon, as the oldeſt miniſter, firſt roſe, 
and gave the account which had been concerted between them: to seg. 20. 

which, he. added many praiſes of the affability, politenefs, . and feftivity 
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46 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 


of the king of Macedon, as well as of the gracefulneſs and dignity 
of his perſon. AEſchines took notice of his eloquence and memory, 
of the acuteneſs and readineſs with which he fpoke to every parti- 
cular point ; and added, as he had promiſed, that Demoſthenes had 
taken care, as his peculiar province, to diſcuſs the affair of Amphi- 
polis. The people ſeemed pleaſed with the repreſentations of their am- 
baſſadors, and were particularly warm in their applauſes of AEſchines; 
when, laſt of all, Demoſthenes aroſe. I am ſurprized, faith he, 
« both at our miniſters, and at you who have here aſſembled to hear 
« their report: who can think it worth while to waſte the time of 
« adviſing and deliberating, in trifles quite foreign to the preſent 
« purpoſe. This negotiation may be readily and briefly reported. 
Here is the decree by which we were commiſſioned. We have 
executed this commiſſion. Here are Philip's letters. You hear 
his anſwer. You are then only to take it into conſideration,” 
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AFſchin. de Tunis ſhort ſpeech raiſed a general murmur in the aſſembly, 
= ; res Sec, gome applauded the ſtrength and preciſion of it; others cenſured it 

as malicious and envious; when Demoſthenes proceeded in this man- 

ner: Vou ſhall now ſee, how I propoſe to cut off all theſe ſuper- 

% fluous matters. AEſchines praiſes the memory and eloquence of 

« Philip. But fo far am I from agreeing with him, that I appre- 

e hend any other man, in the ſame rank and circumſtances, would not 

& be accounted inferior to him in theſe particulars. Cteſiphon praiſes 

his perſon: I think my collegue Ariſtodemus has à figure no leſs 

«« graceful. Others tell you of his mirth and gaiety at table: I think 

« Philocrates is by far the more jovial companion [BJ. One man 

« ſays it was left to me to ſpeak about Amphipolis ; but this your 

« orator would not willingly ſuffer either you or me to ſpeak. But 

„this is all trifling, I ſhall draw up a decree for entering into a 


[E] IT is obſervable, faith Olivier * ſeveral ambaſſadors, i in order to have a juſt 
g- p. 63.) that it was neceſſary to collect idea of our w Te 
together all the accompliſhments of the © F +181 be Ot n 
| * negotiation 
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« negotiation with Philip's. heralds and ambaſſadors, who are now | 


expected; for convening an aſſembly, within two days after their 


arrival, to deliberate both about a peace and an alliance; and for 


“doing the uſual e to n miniſters, if you n W our 
cc conduct. i : | 


| T HIS decree he accordin 1 moved for: it was then the cighth 
day of the month Elaphebolion : : and the days of deliberation were 
fixed for the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of the ſame month. In the 


interim, Philip's three ambaſſadors, Antipater, Eurylochus, and 


Parmenio, (who had orders to change the ſiege of Halus into a 
blockade, and to join the other two) arrived at Athens. The merit 


and character of theſe men added greatly to the luſtre of their am- 


baſſy. Eurylochus was eminent both for eloquence and valour; and 
exerted each effectually in the ſervice both of Philip and Alexander. 
Parmenio joined the merit of an honeſt courtier to that of an able 
and brave ſoldier. We may judge of the eſteem in which his maſter 
held him by the following anſwer. He was told, that the Athenians 
had choſen their ten generals for the year. A happy people, who 
« can every year find ten! faid Philip, with his eye fixed on 
Parmenio : In my life, I never knew but one.” Antipater was the 
moſt reſpected and revered of all Philip's miniſters. This prince uſed 
frequently to fay at table: Come! let us drink deep | it is enough 
« for me that Antipater is ſober! He came into his audience-cham- 
ber one morning later than uſual. * I have been long a-bed,” faid 
he, but. it is no matter: e. was awake. 


| 7 SE men were KA at Athens with all the 3 due to 
their characters and commiſſion. They were lodged at the houſe of 
Demoſthenes, who was particularly ſollicitous, that the ſtate ſhould 
treat them with the utmoſt deference and politeneſs. He procured 
an order from the aſſembly, that ſeats ſhould be appointed and pre- 
pared for them in the wy, where he appeared. remarkably 
7 aſſiduous 


Plutarch. A- 


pophth. 


AEſch. de fal. 


Leg. Se. 34. 


Sect. 21. 


AEſch. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 28. 


48 RHE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Il. 
a cfſiduous to do the honours of the city. This might have been in- 
tended as a return for the reſpect and attention paid to the Athenian 
ambaſſadors at Macedon. The people of that court valued them- 
ſelves on their magnificence, and therefore were to be treated accord- 

ing to their own ideas of politeneſs. And poſſibly he might have 
thought that, by thus appearing the inſtrument of procuring them 
public honours, he would give them an opinion of his own impor- 
tance at Athens. But, whatever were his motives, this his conduct 
- diſguſted the people, who received his. officiouſneſs, and public aſſi- 
AEſchin. in duity, in obliging the ambaſſadors, and ordering their accommoda- 

Reb sech. as. tions in the oxy with loud menen of deriſion and ene 


Os 


e eee eo eats * 


n 


WIEN ebe ambaſſadors had firſt been entertained at a public feaſt, 
on the next day the aſſembly was convened to give them audience. 
The repreſentatives of the ſeveral Grecian powers, who' were then 
at Athens, ſaw plainly, that Philip wiſhed only for a ſeparate peace; 
and thought that matters were hurrying on with a precipitation which 
might prove fatal to the general intereſt. They therefore had a 
motion made in the aſſembly of the following purport: That, 
AEſchin. de “e whereas the Athenians were now deliberating about a treaty with 
Sele e the king of Macedon ; and that the deputies, ſent to exhort the 
| d Greeks to defend the general cauſe of liberty againſt this prince, | 
« were not yet returned; it ſhould be reſolved, that, on the return 
of theſe deputies, two aſſemblies ſhould be appointed to confi der 
<« of a peace; that the determination of the Athenians, on this occa- 
« fjon, ſhould be regarded as the act of the confederates in general; 
« and that all they who, within the ſpace of three months, ſhould 
« think proper to accede to the treaty, ſhould be conſidered as in- 
40 cluded i in it, and intitled to al . gan of bw” 
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Tris e FA which no mention at all was made of any alli- 
ance, was ſtrongly ſupported by AEſchines. The debate was pro- 
mes and the afſembly divided between thoſe who urged the 


* 
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only —— oF wh £6 the preſent, that the Grecian ſtates 
might have full leiſure to concur in all further tranſactions, and to 


s of the alles, aid thoſe ho 


49 


unite. in concluding ſuch a full and compleat accommodation and 


Macedon, as might provide effectually for all their in- 


tereſts. The others were for entering immediately into the ſtricteſt 


connexions with Philip, as the only means of putting a ſtop to 8 
conqueſts, and of ſecuring to the people of Athens thoſe dominion 

which he had ſtill left unſubdued. Of this latter party mc 
appeared to be'a warm eſpouler, though not without a due attention 
to the intereſt of che allied ſtates, as * he himſelf repreſents his 
conduct. The next morning (for the diſpute had been protracted, 


and the people forced to riſe without coming to a deterinination) | 


| before any other ſpeaker had been "heard, he mounted the gallery, 
and-ſpoke with great vehemence fob Bringing this important affair 


to an immediate concluſion. He told the people, e that the motion 
1 of the day before, relating to the allies, could have no ſort of effect, 


« without the concurrence of the Macedonian miniſters ; and that 


_ 2 apprehended j it was a new affair, about which they were not 

or 00 ren 
„dach ber, peace could” "poſſibly lüb, without an alliance; to 
* gend theſe two aſunder would be ry moſt unnatural ſeparation. 
cc He' thought 1 t by no o means prudent to Wait the ſlow proceedings 
a Allies at they were n now only to conſider whether 


4 


« 'theſe two meaſures, they, were now neceſlanly to determine,” . He 


to treat. He could not conceive (he | 


he wo e e e alone, or make a peace alone. This 
Was the only alternative left for them; and, on one or other of 


then Called on Kpäpater, and interrogated him. publiely about the 


intentions of the king, his maſter, His 


bring all matters to a ſpeedy | iſſue : and Philocrates now Propoſed his 
decree in form for the immediate concluſion of a peace, and. alliance: 


The abyy ſtill con tinued greatly diſtracted. The well-known 


G ambitious 


s were calculated to 
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Dem. de fal. 


Leg. Sect. 6. 


Ibid. 


he was now actually purſuing his Thracian 
ceſſity of ſtopping his progreſs by the e 
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ambitious and extoriving wenge of Philips the meiden 
treaty, afforded Demoſthenes and Philocrates. ; 7 Arguments | 


for the ſupport of their opinion. On the other band, the propoſition 


made by Philocrates was attacked with violent animoſity; as calcu- | 
lated to betray the cauſe of Greece, and to ſully the oe of their 


anceſtors, the great patrons and protectors of . ſchines, in 
particular, ſpoke 1 in the nn e 10% et pn zJ 


* Tring: Tj is n bx; 41 211 7 it * 


cc Hay Philoctates died to. Live. © all poſi oppolition.;to F 
ce peace, had he long laboured and matured his 
tc not poffibly have contrived means more effe tual dere 
« J am, myſelf, perſuaded, that it is highly proper to come to an 


10 « accommodation. But ſach a peace as he 8 — neuer 
cc ' ſhould adviſe, while one e ti 


! 


when AEſchines aroſe, and « —— man e in weden hear 
a ſtrong and zealous defence of the of; their, a 
and a ſpirited oppolition to. the ſentiments « of |; hecbony and De- 
moſthenes. But his opinion was now quite altered To the ger 
neral ſurprize he declared, if we may believe Demoſthenes, that it 
4 was an idle vanity to Arend to thoſe who entertained and flattered: 
them with pom} pous harangues « on the conduct : and | glory of their 
4 anceſtots'; or to imagine that they were born for the protection 
« of every ſtate, that 'could not main ntain their « own * : A 
for his part, he was for confidering 0¹ the ar intereſt of 


Athens. | "This poles was their own na . 7 ht not to. be 
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„Sec. H. hp KING or | MACEDON. 
t ability Aev ted to Greece, and particularly attentive to approve wi 
4+ himſelf a fiend to Athens; chat, in ſhort; he ſhould move them 


+5 to cofihe their care and affiftance to thoſe who had formefly affiſted 
e them“ The meaning of which was, that the Phoeian intereſt 


only ſhvuld be provided. n and r no roms: hag con 


1 * 7 41 
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Moan this aera, Demoſthenes dates the PUR AEſchines 2 
—_ if the relation he exactly true, the Macedoman miniſters had, 
no doubt, ee with him, and e him over ins their andere 
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e was now 8 : his Paths 20 
any farther oppoſition; and a clauſe was inſerted, which obliged all 
che repreſentatives of che allied ſtates to accede immediately to the 
 treaty;-which was now ratified; int for, or tlie part of Athens. To 
this clauſe AEſchines attributes the deſtruction of Cerſobleptes, who 
could not, as he aſſerts, take any advantage of the treaty, as he had 
then no miniſter at Athens : but this clauſe might poſſibly have been 
underſtood. of .. thoſe ſtates only, whoſe- repreſentatives were then 
preſent: fot it appears, from ſeveral particulars in thoſe orations of 
the two' conteriding* otators, where theſe tranſactions are diſcuſſed, 

. . maſt have been allowed for the others fo gerede. F 
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THE LIFE AND REION or Book II. 


© WHEREAS. Philip, by, his ambaſſadors ſent to Athens, in order 
to treat about a peace, has agreed to, and concluded, terms of, 


accommodation: it is Res0Lven by the Senate and People of 
Athens, in order to bring the peace to an iſſue, which hath been 


the community of Athens. That the ambaſſadors, thus choſen, 


“ ſhall depart, and, without delay, repair to that place, where they 


* ſhall be informed that Philip refides, and, with all convenient 
ſpeed, mutually receive and give the neceſſary oaths and ratifica- 
tions of the treaty, concluded as aforeſaid with the people of 


« Athens, including the allies on each fide. The perſons choſen 


for this commiſſion are Eubulus, NY et De- 8 


<© MOCrates, . and. Clean.” 


AE 975959 5 25 . at. the head of this ambaſſy, ee 
a now n himſelf "ROY to. re Wy ſs en 


r — — 7 
Metagitnion, = = - - Auguſt. 

/ Boedromion, = - = - —— * 
Prianepſion, - = + == October. nw 


deen - . =; Novamber. 


Poſidacon, ; 8 — 1 December. 


The 1 all the editions of 


Demoſthenes, on the nineteenth day of 
the month HECATOMBARON. , But i 


Demoſthenes on the ambaſſy (Seck. 20.) 


we find it expreſsly afferted, that the peace 
was agreed to at Athens on the nineteenth 


of the month Elaphebolion; and that the 


ambaſſadors, who were by this decree com- 


miſſioned to receive Philip's oath, were 
three months abſent on this occaſion, and 
returned to Athens on the thirteenth of 
Scirrophorion. If the decree was made in 
the month Hecatombaeon, the ſettling the 


» os 4 af? 


went ks 


have been the buſineſs, not of three days, 


but of four months; gps he e 
months : contrary to the expreſs aid per. 
ticular declarations of Demoſthenes in his 


oration on the Ambaſſy. I know no other 


by ſuppoſing. an antient error in the copies 


of the oration on the Crown, and that in- 
ſtead of ExalopCauwrc, (p. 23. — 
Friend) en a 


= 


Seck. I PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
t hive "Had" all the raft of a politician, without the genius and 
' temper of a true” patriot. ſtateſman : attentive to eſtabliſh his own 
intereſt and power at home, he found it more eaſy and more con- 
ſiſtent with his ſcheme, to flatter the vices and follies of his country- | 
men, than to watch over the welfare of his country. Such a man 
was eafily elated and influenced by the attention, which a prince or 
his miniſters might ſhew to him; which, though paid to his power 
and authority in the aſſembly, his vanity muſt have attributed to his 
own merit and abilities. Such a man was a moſt convenient inſtru- 
ment for the deſigns of Philip; nor do the reſt of the ambaſſadors 
appear to have been ſufficiently guarded againſt his artifices. His 
partizans and private agents grew every day more and more powerful 
in the aſſembly at Athens; and either corruption or deceit eluded 
all the efforts of the zealous patriats. Before the Macedonian mi- 
niſters were departed, a remarkable inſtance appeared of the weak- 
| neſs of the Athenian politics. Critobulus, a citizen of Eampſacus, _ 4 
appeared on the part of Cerſobleptes, and demanded that he ſhould! 26. 
be included in the treaty. But this prince, who had purchaſed their 
friendſhip by ſo many important conceſſions, whom their honour 
and their intereft equally obliged them to ſuppert, was now aban- 
doned and diſclaimed: his demand was inſtantly: rejected, and, if we 
may credit AEſchines, at the inftances of Demoſthenes himſelf, Hiſ-— 
tory hath not given the particular reaſons of a conduct which: 
appears ſo extraordinary. But it ſeems not improbable, that; when: . 
he repreſentative of Cerſobleptes appeared, ſome Athenian' generals, Sect. 27. 
who had lately commanded in Thrace, and who were now aſſeſſors 
in the aſſembly, complained. of ſome hoſtilities committed by this 
prince, and repreſented him as an enemy to Athens: (for thus T 
would underſtand a paſſage in Philip's letter to the Atheniahs(BY ) A 


1 Sti SO 


b e ee "ag ren way! 2 n when leude bias 17 

weoGulaig, Ie pr Tous bpzove Inova gg.. ſelf ready (not to ſibrar to'a' ſearate"treaty : 2 

* xeXobeila & vo r dhiligen ggæ- with me, as I confeſs to have inadvertently | | 
| ae «ofa ale Aalen xder rendered it in the farſt edition of the Philippic 
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THE LIFE . AND/REIGN. OF: Bock WL: 


and that, in- conſequence of theſe repieſentations, Cerſdbleptes Was 
denied the advantage of being conſidered as an ally, and abandoned 
intirely to the power of Philip, whoſe ſchemès demanded his ruin, 
and who had now driven him out of all his territories one by one, 
and ſhut him, P hath been already obſerved, up in the ſacred mount. 
Here, quite cut off from all aſſiſtance, he ſoon found it in vain to 
contend any longer; ſurrendered himſelf to the conqueror, and gave 
one of his ſons as an hoſtage for the performance of ſuch ſevere terms 
* a hid 8 2 N inabled, a to dictate. | 


Py 


bee news. _ this 9 #6:Be prince's toral ruin was . to Ae 


, = Chares, who ſtill commanded a fleet on the coaſt of. Thrace; and 


there raiſed the uſual ferment and commotion ; which were ſtill in- 
creaſed by new attempts of Philip to reduce ſome towns on the Pro- 
pontis, and the neighbouring iſlands, which ere under the protection 


of Athens: and of which number were Serrium and Doriſcum, two 


. Places. frequently mentioned in the orations of Demoſthenes. For 
ſome ſhort time the people ſeemed determined to recommence hoſti- 
lities. Levies, preparations, . ſubſidies, were all projected ; and vigour 
and oppoſition, glory and reſolution, became once more the favourite 
topics. On this occaſion, Demoſthenes pronounced that oration, 


Epiſt. ad which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſaeus calls the fifth Philippic, and which 


is ſuppoſed, by the editors and interpreters of that orator, to be now 
loſt ; but which, the author of this hiſtory is induced. to believe, 
hath been joined to the firſt Philippic, not only from the reaſons 


which he had occaſion to offer in another work, but particularly as 


the latter part of the oration, ſo called, mentions facts, which, ac- 
cording to AEſchines, muſt have immediately preceded the preſent 
treaty; and which, we find from another part of the remains of De- 


orations tranſlated, but) 1 accide ti the dors, was prevented » your generals, who | 
" freaty, and ta take the neieſary baths, ini ſhewed that be was a n the fat 

order to be induded in it as one of the Athe= Athen. 7 
alle, in the preſezce of 'my ambd lull 


The error in negleQing the intereſts of Cerſobleptes was | 


SR. l. PHILIP | KING or 'MACEDON. 

moſthenes, happened at the time when Philip attacked the Athenian 
ſettlements on the Helleſpont ; and when the counſels of Athens 
were fluctuating, and within the ſpace of a few days changed from 
peace to war, and from war to peace, which we find frequently and 


to Philip that Serrium and Doriſcum were Athenian cities: to which 
he coldly anſwered, that he had not been ſo inſtructed at the time 


5s 


remarkably happening from the — dona a0 e 5 
nee eee 1 5 


Tris 65 of al bod hang daddeln gd, Ss ft 
Added. The conſequence of all their viobent commotion was no 
more than to diſpatch an ambaſſador, named Euclides, to repreſent 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 46, 
7. cum. 


ol. 


of the convention which they had held with his miniſters ; nor had 
any mention been made of theſe places in Ong And with 


this n * people ned now anne. 


B 1 this og od mdebtgskle paris of new > Mets, ad 


acquiſitions could not but convince the Athenians of | the: abſolute 


neceſſity of obliging Philip to an immediate ratification-of the treaty, 
as the only means of ſtopping - the progreſs of an active and reſtleſs 


ambition. The ambaſſadors, choſen, for this purpoſe, ſeemed in no 


haſte to depart. AEſchines, in particular, was ſuſpected, and perhaps 


. juſtly, of being intirely devoted to the intereſt of Philip, and deter- 


mined to give him every poffible opportunity of extending his Thra- 


Athens, and the ratification of the treaty on the part of Macedon. 


repair to Philip without further delay, and to reeeive his engagements. 


when it was too b ane the ambaſſadors were now directed to : 


rt 1 


11 oy a note on Book II. Ses. I. p- 25s W* "nk * 4 
| adminifter 


Demoſthenes. looked on this as his real deſign, and for that reaſon, nem, de fal. 
as he aſſerts, procured another decree, to oblige theſe miniſters to . Sec. +7- 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book II. 
«dminiſter the oath to that prince, that he might be- included in the 
treaty. 2 | 08 3 ; Toh, | : | 


AEscninxs, and bis collegues, at length prepared for their departure. 
They imbarked at the port of Athens, ooaſted along the Euripus; 
then landed at Chalcis, and from thence proceeded to Oreum. Here 


they ſtopped for ſome time, under the pretence of waiting for a convoy. 


Proxenus, the Athenian admiral, who was ordered to conduct them, 


at length arrived with his fleet. Still their departure was deferred 


under various pretences ; while Philip purſued his conq; eſts with his 


uſual vigour. In twenty-five days they at laſt arrived at Pella; 


journey which might have been accompliſhed in ſix, had they uſed the 


Set. 49. 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. | 
bee. 31. 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sea. 50. 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. 
Sect. 32. 35. 


neceſſary expedition. Here they were joined by Demoſthenes, who, 


after their departure, had prevailed on the people to add him to their 


number; in order, as he alledged, to inable him to perform his pro- 


miſe to ſome Athenian priſoners, who had been taken in Olynthus, 


and were ſtill detained at Macedon; and whom, at the time of the 
former ambaſſy, he had engaged to ranſom at his own expence; and 
now brought a talent with him for this purpoſe. We find AEſchines 
treating this deſign of Demoſthenes with the greateſt contempt : he 
inſiſts, that it was well known, that Philip intended to ſer them all 

at liberty without any conſideration ; and that his talent could not 
have proved ſufficient for the ranſom of a ſingle citizen of but mode- 
rate rank. By the computation of Demoſthenes, however, it muſt 
have been of much greater ſervice : for he aſſerts, that, immediately 
after his arrival, he furniſhed ſeveral poor citizens, who were deſirous 

of purchaſing their freedom, without owing any obligation 'to Philip, 
or who doubted the reality of his intentions to releaſe . them, ſome 
with three, ſome with five minae, OR to E cir- 
cumſtances and e bg 5 | 


Ar Pella, where the anballadcrs 1 now waited gu return of Philip, j 
who was ſtill in Thrace, 75 found the deputies of Thekes, whom 


the 


— T —  —— — 
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che Phoeian affairs had brought to the court of Macedon. ':. Pre- , 
parations-for war were cartying on through that kingdom, and 
ſome great and ſignal event ſeemed to be in agitation. The real de- 
ſigns of Philip were ever an inviolable ſecret, until they came to the 
very point of execution: but it was univerfally ſuppoſed, that the 
amamenter he was now making, were intended againſt the Phocians. 
ſtances er wum to recal to view. 

Tut PR a 1 ces e in 1 ravages, 2 Diod. Sic. L. 
effect and indication of the-weakneſs of each party. In the beginning 50 
of this pre ent year, the Fhocians had ſome light ſucceſs near Hy- 2 
ampolis, but were defeated before Coronaea with a conſiderable loſs. 
The Thebans, however; were too weak to derive any advantages 
from this victory, or to recover thoſe cities which the Phocian arms 
had gained in Boeotia. The enemy ſtill infeſted their territories, 
and had juſt been reinſorced by a confiderable party of their army, 3 
which the Thebans had ſhut up in one of their towns, and whicH Dem. d fan 
their fellow-ſoldiers: delivered, by making themſelves maſters of the Ls · Sed. 45- 
place. Thus ftrengthened and  enconraged-by their ſucces, the Pho- | 
cians {ought out their enemy, and gained 'a'confiderable victory near 
Hedyleum. The cavalry of Thebes was not 3 in - this action, 
but was Weit after btoken and W 


/ 


Tar Probl ea eh by theſe _ loſſes, and abandoned 122 Sie 2 
by their allies, determined to addreſs themſelves for aſſiftance to 85 
Philip, as the perſon to whom the honour of determining this I 

quarrel ſeemed peculiarly referved. The Phocians, on their part, 

were equally exhauſted,” and equally diſpirited ; their money was 

waſted, and their forces harrafſed : they ſufpected the' defigns, and 

dreaded the power; of Philip; and riow began to think ſeriouſty of a 

peace. They commenced a Judicial proceſs againſt Phaleucus, Who Sex: 56 
was-accuſed.of plundering the ſacred treafures; convicted, and depoſed; 
E en named wires magiſtrates, Who Were conintiffioncd to 

Yor. II. 0 examine: 


— —ũ— ee err — gs 


————— 
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examine into the ſtate of the temple, and into the depredations which 
| had been there made ; and to bring the authors to condigh puniſſr- 

ment. Philon, one of their citizens, who had ſhared largely of the 

ſpoil, with others of his accomplices, were put to death, being firſt 

obliged to make reſtitution to the god: and while, by theſe acts of | : 

Juſtice, they endeavoured to regain the general favour, they had re- 

| courſe to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, and, as an inducement to 
Arn 1 comply with their deſires, offered to give them up Alponus, Thro- 
a. nium, and Nicaea, the three cities which commanded the ſtreights 
of Thermopylae. The Athenians accepted of the conditions, and 
granted them a fleet of fifty veſſels, under the command of Proxenus. 

But theſe veſſels were neither equipped with ſufficient mſi: ; 

nor did their general at . n en 


Diod. Sic L. . UCUS, tha . il pd at the head of eight 
89 thouſand mercenaries, who were abſolutely devoted to him. Theſe 
he ſupported by ravaging the. Theban territory; and, with them, 
covered Orchomenus, Coronaea, and Tilphoſſeum, the conqueſts of 
his predeceſſors. At Nicaea he fixed his head quarters, and deter- 
| mined to prevent Proxenus. from taking . poſſeſſion of the cities of 
AEſchin. ut 'Thermopylae. He even ſeized and threw the deputies into chains, 
— de fal. who were ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender theſe towns to Athens, 
Leg. Seft. 5. according to the late ſtipulation { while the natural forces of the 
Phocians were, in the mean time, ee in een the city 


e,, 7 | Yo,” wierd 


0 47 


Diod. Sic. L. 1 T Was. not 1. — time So Philip u to aff effedtually againſt 
46. Sect. 58. Phocis: but, that he might not appear to negle& the cauſe of the 
god, he ſent the Thebans ſome reinforcements, which inabled them 

to attack the Phocians at Abae, where they defeated and purſued 

them with conſiderable laughter. The Phocians diſperſed in their 

flight; ſome found refuge in the neighbouring towns: a party of 

fins hundred. a refuge in-the ane the Abpegy, Apple, 9 
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the beft advantage in their power. Their beds were of dried herbs.. 
ſtraw, and the like inflammable materials. An accidental fire, began 
in one. of their tents, was:inſtantly communicated through the whole 
with a fury which could not be extinguiſhed. | Part of the temple 
was conſumed; and the wretched:Phocians, who had taken ſhelter: 
an. . — . n to aſhes... 
2 01 bes a 

71 HIS, eee ſh a as dis apparent Jus | 
ment of the deity on thoſe facrilegious men, who had preſumed to 
expect protection in his temple, and filled all the Phocians: with 
eonſternation and deſpair. They diſpatched their deputies to Archi- Diod. L. 16. 
damus, to daſire the aſſiſtance of Sparta: while: the Thebans, en Sen th 1 
their part, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip to ſollicit freſh fuccours. Theſe: | 
now attended at Pella; whither miniſters: from Lacedaemon alto re- 
paired.. This ſtate ſaw the preſent. diſtreſſed:condition.of Phocis, and 
thought it. a favourable opportunity to revive an ald claim to the 
temple, which they inſiſted belenged originally! to the Dorians. And,. Schol. in: 


as it plainly, appeared that the Phocians could bie dag polſeflion. — F N 


of it, by nr retina were — e aſſert. this their, 
claim at. MAGA! ff 0. in 7 18 | a} 
Wann: pon per Ra ago, had. refed. hmm el Ry A 
Pella, Philip returned; and received the repreſentatives. of the ſeveral 
ſtates with his uſual. politeneſs. He affected the greateſt attention 
to the remonſtrances of the Lacedaemonians; and gave ſuch anſwers, 
as effectually preyented them from penetrating into Bis real intentions. + 
The Theban miniſters. he alſo treated with tlie appearance alf the ut Demodth. de: 
moſt friendſhip, and reſpect, Repeated attempts were made to gain. = og 
them by magnificent preſents, but theſe were all rejected: and, on 
this. occaſion, Philon, one gf. thoſe, ü ee we 8 
” H 2 anſwer 
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ls to his declarations of affection, which Demoſthenes ca | 
as rather r. of che ſtate of Athens: Sie E 


Dem. de fal. =... IT is with the . delight and — I — that 
5 00-43 4 preatneſs and goodneſs of mind expreſſed in this yeur generous 
treatment of the Theban miniſters. We have already been ho- 
<_ noured with ſufficient aſſurances, that we are conſidered” as your 
friends, and worthy. of all the rights of hoſpitality. But let this 
e benevolence be directed to our _ and to its intereſts, now in- 
9 „ Thebes and ſa FW and cur an. be ever = invlably at- 
naschen to the _ of Macedon.” . Biel 


Se. 49. anda; * nh d were ulld ene to- 
wards the ambaſſadors of Athens. Every one of them was pri- 
: | vately and particularly tempted by large ſums. But Demoſthenes 
himſelf bears witneſs to the general integrity of his collegues on this 
occaſion, and declares, that theſe magnificent offers were rejected. 
A grand preſent was then prepared for the whole body, as the beſt 
method of ſcreening the corruption of any particular man. This 
was alſo declined by Demoſthenes; who took the liberty of repre- Mm 
ſenting, that this money might be more honourably and advantage- 
ouſly employed, in purchaſing the freedom of the Athenian priſoners, 
To this Philip anſwered, that, as his gueſts and friends, they were 
fully intitled to this ſmall acknowledgment” of his regard; that their 
acceptance of it could not at all affect the priſoners, or retard their 
releaſe; theſe he intended to ſend, as a compliment, to the Atheniane, 
at their approaching feſtival in honour of Minerva. Demoſthenes, 
as he hath repreſented” his on conduct, ſtill continued to reſiſt the 
alluring temptation: the other miniſters were not poſſeſſed & equal | 
reſolution ; but, either dazzled by the magnificence of his preſent, 
or convinced of the . of his re . and divided 
it t among them. 
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Sea. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

BEFORE. | their public audience, they confultedwantong themſelves 
in what manner 'they were to proceed, and how they might beſt ex- 
ecute their commiſſion. On this occafion, AEſchines took notice of 
che preparations' for war, now carrying on in Macedon ; which 
plainly diſcovered that Philip was determined to ſtrike ſome import- 
ant blow. There could be no doubt, he ſaid, that this prince intended 
to march to the ſtreights. All Greece was in ſuſpence and expec- 
tation. He therefore thought it the duty of the ambaſſy not to be 
confined to the buſineſs of receiving Philip's oath; but that, as they 
had full power to act, in every particular, as they deemed moſt advan- 
tageous to the ſtate, they were now to endeavour 'to detach Philip 
from the Theban intereſt, and to perſuade him to reſtore thoſe cities 
of Boeotia which had been demoliſhed by Thebes. © Demoſthenes, 


on the contrary, declared, that he apprehended it the ſafeſt method 


to confine themſelves to the letter of their commiſſion : he ſaw; as 
plainly as any man, that Philip intended to march to "Thermopylae ; ; 


but that he had not that boldneſs which could prompt him to med- 


dle in any matters that might be productive of contention, and of 
which he might find it difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to his 
countrymen. ' He, no doubt, faw what would prove the conſequence 
of all theſe tranſactions : and'therefore determined to act, with all im4> 
ginable caution, in an affair which would be undoubtedly canvaſſed 
and examined with the ſtricte 
of his appearing now at Macedon, probably was no other than to 

watch the conduct of AEſchines, and to have an opportunity of de- 
tecting thoſe ſecret practices and correſpondences which he, at leaſt, 
ſuſpected : it was therefore moſt conſiſtent with his ſcheme, as well 


as the ſafeſt method, to act no farther in this negociation than was 


| wy me RN requited by the commiſſion, 


| Tu EY were now admitted to an mis : on Which vccafion 
| Deinofitietic}-was the füt db Peak And the ſubſtance f his f 4 ber | 

is thus recorded by his rival orator : | OY 
CO OY | "= „„ 


ſerutiny hereafter. The real deſign 
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% H1s collegues, he obſerved, were intirely divided 3 in their views: 
and ſentiments. His were ſtrictly conſonant to thoſe of Philip. 
:« He had, in the firſt place, laboured to ſupport the decree of Philo- 
« crates ;, then, both. in the ſenate and in the aſſembly, he had promo- 


ted and accelerated the peace and alliance; and this in ſuch a man- 


ner, as effectually to fruſtrate all oppoſition. At Athens he had 
*« procured all poſſible honours for the Macedonian miniſters, and; 
by this means, expoſed himſelf to all the diſtraction and anxi- 
« ety which the malice and envy of his enemies could raiſe within 


his mind. He had eſcorted theſe miniſters publicly as. far as to 


% Thebes, with all the marks and declarations of reſpect. He was 


« ſenſible, he ſaid, that he had been maligned and miſrepreſented. 


« in Macedon. He had indeed denied Philip the praiſe of beauty,; 


« for, in this, he muſt confeſs that woman far furpaſſed him. He 


bad not diſplayed, his patency in drinking, the excellence of a 


9 ſponge. Nor had he ſpoken in high terms of his memory, the 


6 qualification of an bireling eee ther ** that of. A 
) 7 nn bpm ge 15 


Deed ens, en he lmnetimes affefted; yet was . ar 
mer leaſt capable of gaiety and ridicule : naturally gloomy and 
ſevere, poſſeſſed of none of the lively paſſions, and therefore unable. 
to excite them. If he ever made his hoarers laugh, it was the mirth 
raiſed. by. abſurdity. and weakneſs, not the applauſe extorted by the 
poignancy of wit, or the delicacy of humour. On this occaſion, his 
attempts to give a light and ridiculous turn to the encomiums which. 
che ambaſſadors had lately laviſhed on Philip, were intirely unſuc⸗ 
ceſsful. His collegues held down their heads, in confuſien, white 


the courtiers loudly expreſſed their deriſion. It was fome time before 


the reſpect due to the preſence of their prince could prevail: but at · 
length AEſchines was admitted to addreſs himſelf to Philip. Fhe. 
court: of Macedon, he ſaid, was not the place for the Athenian mis. 
viſters- to Wed, or to praiſe themlelyes ; 5: they had been deemed h 

Tr” 885 warthy- 
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Sect. II. „nir fr KING OF MACEDON. 
worthy of cheir commiffom at hottie; and there they were to ac- 


count for: their conduct. Their preſent duſineſs Was to receive Phi- 


lip's oath, conformably to the treaty alteady concluded on the part 
of Athens. The preparations for war now carrying on, plainly de- 
dlared that the king intended to march againſt the Phocians. But 
he intreated him to remember the ties and engagements which 
united thoſe ſeveral ſtates; of which was formed the great Hellenic 


body. Their diſputes were, if poſfible, to be determined judicially; 


if not their rights, their privileges, their religion, he hoped, would 


find the due attention and reſpect. The antient laws of Greece de- 


manded, that all ſacrilegious violaters and ſpotters of the Delphic 


temple ſhould be puniſhed with ſeverity; but, at the ſumne time, Fs | 
_ forbid the ſubverſion orf any of theſe cities which are intitled to ſend © 
repreſentatives to the great Amphictyonie 'council ; and the members 


of this*council he proceeded to enumerate, andito: explain the nature 


af their (rights and privileges. The cities ef Boebtia, he obſerved, 


'were deſtroyed; and the Phocians threatened. The reſpect due to 
the great council of Greece, not to mention the treaty, muſt deter- 
mine him. toireftore the one, and to ſpare the other: the particulars, 
who had violated the fanctity of the temple; might have their puniſh- 
ment ſufficiently determined at the approaching aſſembly of Amphic- 
tyons: but their cities were, by the moſt ſolemn laws and inſtitu- 
tions, intitled to full ſecurity: and if any partiality to the Thebans, 
or the influence. of their repreſentations, ſhould' induce him to act in 
oppoſition to theſes, while he raiſed himſelf a number of enemies, he 
would find them equally falſe and W eee 
jog to Athens. ix | | 


1 Tursz e were G calculated for „ 285 
| ing the ſpeaker's zeal to the Athenians, not for influencing the per- 
fon to whom they were addreſſed. At leaſt, Philip was too politic 
to come to any explicit declaration of his intentions. He confined 
c to yague — of his affection and reſpect to Atliens; 
3 5 
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. Promiſed to give up the priſoners, and obligingly deſired that the am- 
PHaffadors might not yet leave him; for that he wiſhed to ſettle ſume 
affairs in Theſſaly in their preſenge, and withy their aſſiſtance. To 
. this country he now directed his march, accompanied by the deputies 
of Athens and Thebes, who were tall treated with the utmoſt appear- 
ance of affection and confidence, The deputies of each ſtate always 
found | an eaſy admiſſion. to the king, ho ever ſpoke of their affairs 
with ſuch apparent eaſe and candour, ſuch ſeeming affection and re- 
gard, that the moſt cautious could not ſuſpect his artifice, nor could 
the moſt penetrating; diſcover it. To: the Thebans he inveighed in 
private; againft the ohſtinacy and the impiety of Phocis; and aſſured 
them of his reſolution. to inflict exemplary puniſhment on this ſtate. 
Ta the Athenians. he expreſſed the utmoſt commiſeration of that un- 
happy people: He lamented his connexions which obliged him to 
appear among their enemies 3 he took-occalions to hint, that if he 
thould be obliged to decide this tedlious quarrel, his real intentions 
were to protect them againſt all ſeverity; he ſpoke, with concern, of 
the tyranny and cruelty of Thebes; and of the neceſſity of reſtoring 
Agfeeable to the 'vidys and intereſts of Athens, hè frequently men- 
tidded with an apparently firm conviction of their juſtioe and reaſon- 
ableneſs 5 and, without directly and formally promiſing, perſuaded 
the deputies, that it was his real purpoſe to make moſt important 
conceſſions: to the Athenians; and fully to indemnify them for any 
inconvenience they might ſuffer by his keeping poſſeſſion of Amphi 
| Polis. And, vhile he thus amuſed the ſeveral deputies i in private, he 
every day entertained them all at his table with the utmoſt / gatety 
and condeſcenſion. On one of theſe occaſions, the young Alexander, 
who, from his carlieſt years, ' diſcovered a particular taſte for muſic, 
ſang, or repeated ſome verſes for the entertainment of the company: 
and Demoſthenes is ſaid to have deſcended, at his return to Athens, to 
repeat and ridianbe thoſe: faults. in eee Wa * my 
committed. His: 1011931 | 0 ny 9 2411 1111 
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FOM Theſſaly, Philip addreſſed a letter to the Athenians 
peſfan i eſteem for the ſtate, and its ambaſſadors, declaring, at 
he ſhould. omit no opportunity of demonſtrating his regard for thgem, 
and earneſtly deſiring, that the means might be pointed out to him; : 
not hinting, as before, at any particular good offices which be ee = bed. 13, 
to confer ; but profeſſing a total ignorance of the manner in which 14. 
he might gratify this people: and only declaring his general good 
diſpoſition, and deſire to approve himſelf their friend. He concluded 
with intreating them not to be offended, at his detaining their am- 
baſſadors, for that he wiſhed to take the advantage of their eloquence 
and wiſdom, to bring the people of. Halus to reaſonable terms. 
AEſchines is accuſed by his rival orator of having held nocturnal in- bid. Sen. 13. 
terviews with Philip, and having dictated this letter himſelf. But fl. Leg. b 5 
this inſinuation he treats with great contempt, and inſiſts on the 40. 15 
glaring abſurdity of ſuppoſing that Philip could not have compoſed 
it, or might not have employed Python or ee, two . 
e who Men reſided at his court. US. 


= Bur ht ABſchines pads or no in Ars arts & Nat 1 
ing the treaty, or whether he ſuggeſted any means of amuſing the 
Athenians, it ſeems Pretty clear, at leaſt, that he (if not his collegues. |: 
alſo) was rather ſtudio to recommend himſelf to Philip, than to ſerve is de fal, 
his country, Nay, to ſuch ſhameful adulation and proſtitution are 8 e 42. 
theſe miniſters ſaid, to have proceeded, as even to betray the weakneb. 
of their ſtate to its mortal enemy, and to point out the means of 
ſubverting it. They repreſented to Philip, that the people of Athens 0 
was weak, fluctuating, and inconſtant, like the waves of a tumultuous. .., - 
ſea, toſſed about by the winds and accidental ſtorms: that all publio 0 1 
ſpirit was loſt among them; that the community and its intereſtse © AY | | 
were never regarded, never aſſerted, never remembered; that it was | | | | 
his buſineſs. to gain a few friends among them, who might direct all 
their couneils, and conduct all their affairs, in the manner moſt agree- 
able to his deſigns: and that this would inable him to command 
| Wer. II. ; them 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IE. 
them abſolutely, and to effect whatever he pleaſed at Athens. De- 
moſthenes aſſerts poſitively, that he accuſed them, in the aſſembly, of 
having given this ſhocking and flagitious advice 3 and that they were 
utterly unable to contradict him. But Philip wanted neither their 
inſtruction nor directions. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
temper and diſpoſitions of his antagoniſts, and had long practiſed 


_ thoſe arts which theſe men are ſaid to have recommended to him. 


Hr had now no longer occaſion to affe& delays. He had already 


_ eompleated his Thracian conqueſts, and was fully prepared for the 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 47. 


execution of his other deſigns. He was advanced to the very borders 
ef Greece; and an uninterrupted paſſage through Thermopylae 
was the only difficulty now remaining. The Athenians were in the 
firſt place to be ſatisfied ; and therefore, juſt as he was ready to depart 


from Pherae, he took the oath which they required, and concluded 


the treaty which had been fo long depending. The. ceremony was: 


performed in a place adjoining to. the temple of Pollux, which De- 


moſthenes calls a tavern. The terms of his engagement were, that 


he concluded a peace with the Athenians and their allies,” without 


Sect. 52. 


Aliud Arg. in 


Orat. de fal. 


Da de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 89, 


any explicit exception or reſervation. A. ſtate of the allies, on each 
ſide, was ſettled and drawn up. The Cardians were included on the 
part of Philip, fo. as to leave him perpetual occaſion of fomenting 
diviſions in the Cherſoneſus. On the part of the Athenians, Cerſo- 
bleptes was omitted. Philocrates had endeavoured, at Athens, to 

have the Halians and the Phocians expreflly'excepted-out of the 
treaty. This the people abſolutely refuſed ; but now Philip contrived 
to have their names alſo omitted in the liſt of the Athenian allies. 
Halus, he faid, he was abſolutely engaged to give up to the Pharſalians, 
who had ever ferved him with the greateſt zeal and affection. As to 
the Phocians, he publicly declared, that he could not think ef com- 
prehending in this treaty, or of honouring with the name of allies, 
a people polluted by ſacrilege, and condemned by the general voice 
of the great and auguſt council of the Amphyctions. But, at the 


sec. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


ſame time, he privately aſſured the Athenian miniſters, that he had 
determined to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould give general ſatisfaction 


to Greece ; that he would take no meaſures without the concurrence 


and conſent of the Phocians themſelves ; but that he had his own 
reaſons for not entering into a particular explanation of his i intentions, 
in the oats of the Theban deputies. 


Tuvs this momentous affair, which engaged the attention of all 


Greece, and from which every ſtate flattered themſelves with the 


hopes of ſuch conſequences as ſuited their particular views and inte- 


reſts, was delayed juſt as long as Philip's ſchemes required, and con- 


cluded at the time and in the manner beſt ſuited to his purpoſes. 
The ambaſſadors of every ſtate imagined that they only ſaw through 
his real intentions: but theſe were, in effect, equally concealed 


from them all. The great ſchemes of his ambition were the fole 


objects of his real regard; and theſe he was now prepared to execute. 


Haus was taken; for the united forces of Philip and Parmenio 
were not to be refiſted. And this important place, which, by its 
ſituation, covered all the Pthiotis, Philip gave up to the Pharſalians, 


| who razed the town, and diſperſed the inhabitants. A conceſſion 


which augmented the reputation of his diſintereſtedneſs, and inſpired 
the Greeks with ſuch favourable ſentiments of Philip, as greatly fa- 
cilitated hs deſign of deciding the Phocian war. 
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HE Atheman amba ders: return.—The repreſentations of De 
moſthenes in the ſenate —Their effett:—Contefts in the popular 
aſſembly. — Demoſthenes inſulted. —The treaty finally ratified. — Philip 
amuſes-the Phoctans.—Defeats the defigns of Lacedaemon.—Confirms the 
Athenians in their pacific diſpofitions —A third ambaſſy ſent from Athens. 
to Philip. Tbe deputies of each flate eſfectually deceived —Philip treats 
with Phaleucus, —who is ſuffered to retire —Philip gains the tmpor-- 
tant paſs of Thermopylae.—The Phocians ſubmit.— The decree of the Am- 
phiftyons, —1s executed with ſeverity.— Athens alarmed. at Philip's paſſing 
through Thermopylae.— The flattering aſſurances of AEſchines.—The- 
Athenians are informed of the deftruftion of Phocis.—Their conſternation. 
— Their. decree.—Philiy's letter to the Athenians — AEſchines repairs to. 
Philip. His pretence for this journey. The Ampbictyons aſſemble —- 

We power of Thebes eftabliſhed — Athens invited to concur in. the late 
'reſulutions. of the Anpbictyons; and to acknowledge Philip as a member 
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| HII E a be de nme ** Dem. de fal. 
VV» advancing gradually towards the paſs of Thermepylae, 
the hy miniſters returned, and appeared before the ſenate of 
five hundred, to report the ſucceſs of their negotiation. Sufpence 
and expectation poſſeſſed the mind of every citizen in Athens; and 
the ſenate-houſe was inſtantly erowded with vaſt numbers, impa- 
tient to be made acquainted with the reſult of this important tranſac- ' 
tion. Thoſe of the ambaſſadors who had yielded to the influence 
ef Macedonian gold, or who ined that their future reputation 
would be determined, in a great meaſure, by che general opinion of 
their addreſs and abilities, on this occafion, diſplayed their ſervices 
in a pompous manner, and endeavoured to inſpire their countrymen 
with the moſt favourable ſentiments of Philip. Demoſthenes, on 555 
the other hand, inveighed loudly againſt the conduct of all thoſe | 
who had been intruſted with any ſhare in the management of this 
treaty : he enumerated minutely all the feveral inſtances of their ar- 
 tifice and infincerity, which, he peremptorily declared, were bring- | 
gi * down ruin on the ſtate, and n nothing could 
avert, 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock 1. 


avert, but the utmoſt caution and vigour on the part of Athens. He 


inſiſted, with all his uſual vehemence, that the people of Phocis 


were devoted as a facrifice to the ambition of the Macedonian ; that 


the ſpecious, but dangerous, promiſes and aſſurances of his collegues- 
were really calculated for the utter deſtruction of that unhappy ſtate ; 
and that univerſal confuſion and diſorder muſt ſpeedily prove the 
conſequence of that fatal ſecurity, with which they were now en- 
deavouring to poſſeſs the Athenians. The king of Macedon, he ob- 


ſerved, was now upon the confines of Greece, ready to pour in his 
armies, and to overwhelm that whole nation; and the laſt and ſole 


reſource now left, the laſt and only means of preſerving the liberty 
of Greece, and the being of Athens, was inſtantly to defend the 
country of Phocis, and once more to poſſeſs themſelves of the im- 
portant paſs of Thermopylae: the leaſt degree of irreſolution, the 
oy of one  hour;n muſt ens prone: fatal to the „ of Groece. 
* . 1. 

Rhe CT1O 2 ne, na hes had not 8 Pets LM 

among thoſe ſage and experienced counſellors, as in the "popular 


_ aſſemblies. - Demoſthenes, was heard with approbation ; and fo un- 


favourable . to theſe. ambaſladors was the final reſolution of the ſenate, 
that they were even denied the uſual compliments and public honours 
paid to every man who. had ever been intruſted with the like com- 
miſſion. Nor doth the ſenate ſeem to have been intirely ſatisfied 
with the conduct of Demoſthenes. I he acrimony and diſſenſion 
which appeared among the deputies, might have perſuaded them, 
that all were in ſome degree to be condemned. The men whom 


Demoſthenes accuſed, were, on their part, as violent in inforcing 


every objection which lay againſt his conduct: and the ſenate was 
fo far influenced by their repreſentations, or fo, much diſpleaſed by 


what they themſelves obſerved, that no diſtinction was made between 


the ambaſſadors, but Demoſthenes himſelf involved in the * 
diſgrace, 


Bur 


998 II. - PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
Bur now. they appeared before the aſſembly of the people; and 
here they were aſſiſted by their partizans, and favoured by the gene- 


ral indolent and pacific diſpoſition. AEſchines aroſe, and repeated the 
declarations and aſſurances which he had already made in the ſenate. 


273 


. de fall 
* Sect. 8. 


T have had the happineſs,” ſaid he, © of perſuading Philip to every 


0 ( meaſure which may be advantageous and agreeable to the ſtate. 


60 Nothing, but an impatient and intemperate heat, on your part, can 


cc prevent the happy effects of chis my negotiation. Do you but 


Continue quiet, and, in three or four days, you will find the Boco- 


| te tian cities freed from the oppreſſive domination of Thebes, and | 


ee Thebes itſelf inveſted by a powerful army. Theſpia and Platea 
will be raiſed from their ruins, and reſtored to their antient 
« ſtren gth, and ſplendor, and independence: the Thebans them- 
4 ſelves will be obliged to pay the fine impoſed on. the Phocians, 
e and to repair all the effects of facrilege and profanation. They 
„ were, "themſelves, the real authors of the Phocian war: they had, 
e themſelves, entertained a deſign of ſeizing the temple ; and, as J eaſily 
ce convinced Philip, are not therefore the leſs culpable, though they 
cc have failed in the execution. So ſenſible i is this people. of the effects 
4 of my remonſtrances, and o much irritated by their ſucceſs, that 
« they have, i in revenge, devoted me to deſtruction, and actually ſet 
« 4 price upon my head. The people of Euboea look ON our AC- 
” commodation with Philip * with the greateſt terror and conſter- 
"WW nation. cc We know,” | ſay they, 66 on what conditions this Na 
«c Has been concluded. We know, that Amphipolis i is to be given 
4 up to Philip; ; and Euboea to be delivered intirely into the power 


cee of Athens as an equiyalent.” ”—Theſe are the i important advantages 


e which may be expected from our negotiation. But theſe, are not 


4 5 the only advantages. Another point, of high and i intimate con- 


OM cernment to the public, hath been effectually ſecured, which I 
<« ſhall take another opportunity | of diſplaying fully. At preſent, I 


7 the GY, and e of certain ern war to on 
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4 forth; and e <p: "ſhall avoid Py oocaſion of conteſt and al- 
— ' tercation.” | , 


74 


Dem. de fal. 


pag ore? THAT Polk, which he b now hinted at, was the reſtitution of the 


city Vf 'Oropus ; ; which the Athenians, as I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve; were very ſollieitous to obtain, and which the Thebans ſtill 
kept et "i ae "oppoſition to all right and JUICE. b 


gect. 9. REscnrizs finiſed A5 Abe Weinsbe with the univerſal 
acclamation 4rd applauſe of the aſſembly. The place reſounded 
with tumultudus praiſes of his abilities, both as a ſpeaker, and as a 
public miniſter ; and it appeared plainly, that any other ſentiments 
muſt be received with reſentment and diſguſt. As ſoon as he could 
command attention, Demoſthenes aroſe. He declared that, for his 
part, he knew nothing of all thoſe magnificent advantages which 
AEſchines ſo confidently promiſed ; he knew nothing of any af- 
ſurances, or declarations of this nature, made by Philip; he had no 
'reaſon to believe, nor did he expect to ſee them fulfilled; and then 
began to utter the ſame ſentiments of caution, ſuſpicion, and v igilance, 
Which fie Had before delivered in the ſenate. But he was quickly 
interrupted by *the loud expreſſions of contempt _ and indignation, 
Which ififtantly burſt forth from Philocrates and AEſchines. The 
general voice of che aſſembly favoured their inſidious, deſign of ſup- 
prefling | all inquiry and diſpaſſionate examination, of their conduct, 
-and, in an inſtant, all was confuſion, noiſe, abuſe, ridicule, and re- 
"ſentment. "Dern6ſttienes found it in vain to ſtrive againſt the preſent 
torrent of popular Gamour and odium, and the prejudices and paſſions 
of a people, violent and impatient in their reſentment againſt the 
man who had endeavoured to mortify their molt pleafing hopes. 

6. Well, my countrymen ! faid he, I fee your diſpoſitions : : but, 
if any one of theſe tine promiſes are performed, 1 renounce all re- 
eompence due to my faithful ſervices. Let my collegues | only 
bare your fayour : honour them: reward them: crown them : if 
60 9 


= SeR. 16. 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. | 75. 
« you are diſappointed, let them only be objects of your diſpleaſure: 
let me be conſidered as having no ſhare in this buſineſs.” —<« Not 
ce ſo, ſaid AEſchines; ** rather prepare to defend your conduct, 
ce When the event hath proved your malice. I ſhall ever be 
e ready, cried Demoſthenes, © like an boneſt S 0 ine 
cc, e eee 180185 | | | 


Tat E ſpirit 4 ew Pee of this a gave thee oppo- Dem. 4e fl. 
ſte party reaſon to. apprehend, that he might at laſt be heard with 8. Sek. 1. 
leſs diſguſt: when Thiloerates, Werde the conſequences of all 
further explanations, ſtarted up. Men of Athens l“ ſaid he, it 
cc is no wonder that Datos 1 I differ in opinion. | He is a 
. moroſe and peeviſh water-drinker : my heart is opened and dilated 
e with good wine and jollity. This ridiculous jeſt was received 
with loud ſhouts of laughter and applauſe; and, in this ſerious and 
momentous affair, unhappily had a greater effect, than the moſt ſolid *  * 
arguments, and ſpirited remonſtrances. The ſuſpicions of Demoſt- 
henes were again inſulted, deſpiſed, and derided ; and, without far- ge. 15. 
ther delay or difficulty, a decree was made for the ratification-of a 
perpetual peace and alliance with Philip and his deſcendants.” ' It 
enacted, that public thanks ſhould he given to this prince, for his 
kind and equitable conduct and intentions towards the ſtate; that 
the Phocians fhould be obliged. to deliver up the temple, and ſubmit 
to the determination of the Amphictyonic council; and that, in caſe 
of any oppoſition to theſe demands, the Athenians ſhould ſend an 
— 5 to inforce the execution of this their decree. e | 


Ni Abs bond from Phocis v were then at Athens, ana preſent. Sed. 20. 
at theſe reſolutions : and Philip took care that it ſhould be repre- 
ſented to them, that the Athenians had a very juſt dependence 
on his declarations; that they could never think of delivering up 
Phocis into his power, were they not confident of his intentions; and 
that the Phocians might be well affured, that * could not ſuffer, 
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Ibid. 
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Sec. 12. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock III. 
by ſubmitting their fate to the determination of the king of Macedon. 
This management intirely defeated the ſchemes of Lacedaemon. For, 
when Archidamus found that he could effect nothing by treating 
with Philip, his ambaſſadors retired, and an army was raiſed, and 
led into Phocis, to oppoſe the attempts of Macedon, or rather to 
ſeize the temple. But the Phocians now hoped that their fate was 
not yet deſperate : the confidence which the Athenians ſeemed to 
repoſe in Philip, muſt, as they imagined, have a juſt foundation : or, 
if any of them ſtill entertained ſuſpicions of this prince, their appre- 
henſions of Athens, and their fear of finding a new enemy in that ſtate, 
(ſhould they attempt any oppoſition) determined them to wait the 
final event in quiet. They ſaw through the pretended zeal of Archi- 
damus: and, when he offered his ſervices and protection, and ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſions of the approaching danger, they anſwered, 

with a real or affected eaſe, that © the Phocians feared for Sparta 
« much more than for themſelves.” His aſſiſtance was rejected, and 
his forces marched back. to L.. $449 


Having /thes: defeated the deſigns if Archidamus, Philip's next 
care was to confirm the Athenians in their preſent diſpoſitions. He 
well knew the temper of this people, and ſtill dreaded their incon- 
ſtancy. Their general, Proxenus, was now ſtationed near the ſtreights, 


where he might, with eaſe, not only oppoſe his paſſage through 
Thermopylae, but cut off his proviſions, which were all ſupplied by 


ſea, as Phocis, and the frontier of Theſſaly, had lain intirely uncul-. 
tivated amidſt the confuſion and diſorder of war. In order, therefore, 
to perſuade the Athenians to a full reliance on the candor and fince- 
rity of his intentions, to quiet all ſuſpicions, and to inſpire them with 
that ſecurity and confidence which his intereſts required at this critical. 
conjuncture, he addreſſed a letter to their ſtate conceived with all the ar- 
tifice which refined and conſummate policy could dictate, acknowledg- | 
ing the friendſhip which the decree lately made in his favour had ex- 
preſſed; deſirin 8» chat they themſelves might appear and be witneſſes 


: of 
* 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


of the equity of his conduct, and that a deputation of their citizens 


might be ſent to him, that, in their preſence, and with their aſſiſt- 
. ance, he might make a final deciſion of the Phocian affairs. To 


give this letter the greater weight, his emiſſaries were buſily employed 


to magnify the declarations of Philip as a full and perfect proof of his 


reſolution to attach himſelf intirely to the intereſts and views of 
n, rather chan to 9 theſe of Waben 


His letter could not poſſibly have arrived more ſeaſonably. Scarcely 
had the treaty been ratified on the part of Macedon, when advices 
were received, that Proxenus had been refuſed admittance into the 


AEſchin. de 


fal. Leg. Sect. 
41. 


cities which commanded Thermopylae. Phaleucus had partly diſ- 


covered his intentions of coming to a treaty with Philip : and the 


effects of ſuch a conjunction were uncertain. The people were in 


a ferment : the aſſembly divided between hopes and apprehenſions: 


but the letter inſtantly quieted all their commotions ; and it was re- 


ſolved to ſend an ambaſſy to Philip, to affift, as was pretended, in 


the deliberations about the affairs of Phocis, but, in reality, to watch 


the motions of the king of Macedon, and, if poſſible, to gain further 
aſſurances of his reſolution to perform his promiſes to Athens. AEſ- 


chines and Demoſthenes were both deputed as ambaſſadors on this 
occaſion. The partizans and friends of the Macedonian intereſt knew 


Dem. de fal.. + 
Ley. Sed. 39. 


the danger of giving Demoſthenes any opportunity of rouſing the 


people from their ſecurity ; while this ſtateſman, on the other hand, 
ſaw through their defigns, and determined that they ſhould not re- 


move him from Athens at this critical time. To their great difap- 
pointment, he declined the commiſſion ; and, as it was neceſſary to 


leave ſome friend behind, who might watch his motions, and eoun- 
tera& his ſchemes, AEſchines pleaded ſickneſs, and 5 his wo | 


ther to be ſent it ambaſſador i in n his Og ond 


An en and iſhence now poſſeſſed all Greece” The ftorm 
was — and no one knew, with certainty, where it was to 
fall. 
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Phil. 3. Seck. fall; The Phocians, whoſe deputies attended upon Philip, flattered 
Akſchin de themſelves. with the faireſt hopes of ſecurity and protection. The 
Sect . Thebans felt, or at leaſt affected to feel, ſome apprehenſions. They 
6 began to raiſe levies, and to fortify their towns: and Philip, to mag- = 
nify the danger, and with an appearance of ſincerity capable of de- 4 
_ ceiving the moſt guarded, intreated the Athenians, i in a ſecond letter, 
to hold their forces in readineſs, and to march out to aſſiſt him in 
the ſupport of juſtice. The Meſſenians, the Argians, and Megalo- 
politans, who had dreaded the effects of Philip's tranſactions with 
the Lacedaemonian miniſters, when theſe miniſters were obliged to 
depart without ſucceſs, muſt naturally have encouraged themſelves 
with expectations of protection and affiſtance ; and that the king of 
Macedon would inable them to ſhake cond the 8 partan 2 and aſſert 
their antient independence, | 


© L - 
2 r 
& 3 n 
- $I NEE > i be * FN l 


PRHII IP, in \ the mean time, 4 on, ing the faireſt and 

moſt favourable declarations to the deputies of every ſtate, who ſe- 
Dem. Phil. 2. verally preſſed him to come to an explanation of his deſigns. To 
De Pace Sect. the Theſſalians he promiſed to give up the cities which commanded 
| Frechefini in Thermopylae, and to reſtore thoſe rights in the Amphictyonic coun- 
Fl. 2. cil, together with ſome pecuniary advantages (of which we have but 
obſcure accounts) which the Phocians had wreſted from them, by 
keeping poſſeſſion of the temple. To the Thebans he gave aſſu- 

rances, that he would make them maſters of thoſe Boeotian cities 
which the Phocians had conquered, and that the intire territory of 
Phocis ſhould be at their diſpoſal. To the Athenians he repeated 
his aſſurances of his favourable intentions to their ſtate ; of his aver- 
ſion to the inſolence and tyranny of Thebes; and his. reſolution to 
circumſcribe its power by eſtabliſhing the Boeotian cities in a condi- 
tion of ſtrength and independepce. Thus, by the deepeſt and moſt 
conſummate diſſimulation, which he dignified by the name of policy, 
did Philip compleatly deceive all thoſe perſons 'who were employed 

to watch his motions with ſtrict attention; and who ſeverally exulted 

| | * 
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'Set, HI. PHILTP KING OF MACEDON. 79 
in their own ſuperior penetration, and ſpoke with pity and contempt AEſchin. de 
of ithe"Blin-and fatal ſecurity of all the other deputies. One diffi- 222 
culty now only ramained to retard the great deſign Which this prince 


was ſo happily conducting. Phaleucus was {till ſtationed at Nicaea Diod. Sic. L. 
with his eight thouſand men. Such a force muſt have proved inef- e 
fectual againſt the united powers of Macedon, Theſſaly, and Boeotia; 
vet ſtill a vigorous oppoſition, aidedl by the extraortlinary advantage 
of ſituation which Thermopylae affordetl, might occaſion a dangerous 
delay. The Macedonian, earneſt to ſeize the preſent favourable mo- 
ment, when Greece in general was lulled into full confidence and ſu- 
pine dependence on his promiſes, ſeemed well diſpoſed to treat with | 
this chief. And, as Phaleucus could 'have no reaſonable hopes of 
aſſiſtanee from Athens, and as it appeared abſolutely neceſſary for 
his ſafety to come to immediate terms with Philip, he, on his part, 
readily attended to the overtures propoſed; and, on condition that 


the town ſhould be given up, he was 222 to retire with his 
ü W 8 5 into Peloponneſus. | | 


mvs did Ws ck and enterptizing prince gain what was 
juſtly called the key to Greece, and paſs the famous ſtreights without 
oppoſition or difficulty: an attempt which, in former times, would 
have been received with horror and indignation; which, but a few 
years ſince, was conſidered as highly dangerous and audacious: and 
whoſe ſucceſs muſt have, even now, been deemed exceedin gly doubt- 
ful and 'precarious, as the intereſt of the ſeveral ſtates, however op- 
poſite in their different views and ſentiments, called on them all 
equally to guard againſt it, as its ſucceſs left their ſeveral territories 
abſolutely expoſed to the arms of Macedon}. But the art and ad- 
dreſs of Philip were as conſummate as his ambition was vaſt. He 
knew how to make the paſſions, intereſts, and inclinations, of every 
particular people the inſtruments of his deſigns: and thus, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſome, and the connivance of others, he was entered into 
the — heart of Greece, at the head of A 3 o 
n | decide 
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. che conteſts of that country, where no other king of Macedon 
had ever been conſidered in any other light but that of an humble 
tributary, or ally, favoured and honoured by the protection which he 
received, or the Connexions to which he was admitted. 


1 Tur Phocians, now totally abandoned, in a ſtate of terrible un- 
certainty, ſtill amuſed with hopes, yet trembling for the event, 
were obliged to ſubmit implicitly to Philip ; and inſtantly concluded 
a treaty for that purpoſe, which he, on his part, engaged to have 
approved of and confirmed by the Amphictyons. The article of 
moſt importance was this, that the ſtate itſelf ſhould be ſpared; and 

that puniſhment ſhould be extended no farther than to thoſe who 
| had ſhared in the guilt of facrilege. The Amphictyons aſſembled to 
determine particularly about the fate of Phocis. The deputies of 

Diod. Sic. L. the Theſſalians, Locrians, and Boeotians only were preſent on this 

Ki occaſion ; all devoted to Philip, and ready to enact whatever he 
might dictate, particularly againſt a people who had, for ſo many 
years, and with ſuch obſtinate valour, maintained a bloody war 

_ againſt them. A decree wes framed, of which ne were the ewe 
cipal articles, 


Se. 60. I. THAT che Phocians ſhould be for ever deprived of the right 
| of ſending repreſentatives to the council of Amphictyons: : 
which ſhould pe transferred to Philip, and enjoyed by him, 

and his deſcendants, ſucceſſors to the throne of Macedon, 


II. Tur the three principal cities of Phocis, which ſent repre- 
ſentatives to the Amphictyonic council, ſnould be diſmantled; 
and for ever deprived of all their former privileges; and ex- 
cluded from all 1 with the _ and the great 
council [A]. 

* SEE the preliminary diſſertation on which his exerciſed the commentators on 

the council of Amphictyons, in which the Diodorus, PA 1 
reader will find this article enlarged upon, V 
= 1 * III. Tuar 


m 
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III. Tur the Phocians ſhould be obliged to deliver up their 
arms and horſes : and that they ſhould not be permitted the 
- uſe of either of theſe until they had diſcharged the fine ori- 
ginally impoſed on them, and made full reſtitution to the 
gd for the e committed in his —_— 


IV. TaraT ſuch of the Phocians, as had ſhared i in the itn 
- ſhould be regarded and treated as impious perſons, excluded 
from all rights of WU hora en 1 eee or aſylum 


in n their country. 


A Tai all che ddtes f Phen (ot three mentioned 


: 7? : 7 2 


in the ſecond article only excepted) ſhould be demoliſhed 


and reduced to diſtin hamlets, containing no more than 


fixty houſes each, at the diſtance of a ſtadium from each 


. , 
” 1 - . - .. " 
* * * * 411 * 145 7 
* þ other » — þ — 5 ” o 3 I 3 42 4 
« ; : 4 7 


VI. Tua the Phocians ſhould be permitted to cyltivate their 
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lands, from the produce of which they ſhould pay every 


year ſixty talents to Me We A Me ehe e N 


fied the W HT 20 85 


VII. (8) ER the, Corinddiiahe; addin rich, FOOT tidy of 
fer ane) nem e . aa | 


- 


(B].A Lnanunp commentator on. 
' Diodorus hath taken notice of ſome dif- 


ficulties in this article, which have eſcaped 
the obſervations of thoſe writers who have 


had occaſion to treat of theſe affairs. Hiſ- 
tory, as he obſerves, is ſilent as to the pri- 
vilege which the article ſuppoſes the Corin- 


| thians poſſeſſed, or rather ſeems to contra- 


dict ſuch ſuppaſition. Nor is this people 
mentioned 8 of Diodorus 
Vor. II 


among the allies of Phocis No mention 
is here made of any puniſhment inflicted 


on Lacedaemon: and yet we are told by 
Pauſanias (L. 10. c. f.) that they were alſo 
deprived of the right of aſſiſting in the 
Amphictyonĩc aſſembly. For theſe, reaſons 
he ſuppoſes that the article has deſcended to. 
us imperfect and mutilated. 
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i a ee e ee 
granted to ſaerilege, ſhould loſe their privilege of preſiding at 
the Pythian games: which privilege ſhould, for the future, 
be enjoyed by Philip, in conjunction with the Boeotians and 
Theſlalians ; tagether with the ent e ho the 

_— 


TY 3 hs. arms of the Phocians thould £ "TY "FOI im 
pieges and burnt; and their horſes fold by auction, the pro- 
duce to be appropriated to the indemnification of the temple. 

R. Tax it ſhould be the care of the Amphictyons to pro- 
is e eee nnn, be ee and 


- | Tua Ar apoio ſhould « exert on 85 all due diligence, 
to make ſuch — as W re-eſtabliſh the peace and 
—_— a n | 


. nom 8 &: Phools, irritated! by de 1 ities,. 


by the toils, and dangers, and diſtreſſes of a and obſtinate 


Dem. de Cor. 


Pauſan. in 
Phoc. 


war of ten years, with all the unrelenting fury of men who regarded 


theraſelves/as:the 'inftraments of divine juſtice, prepared to execute 


the terribla decree; while the ' wretched Phocians ſubmitted with 
that diſmay and conſternation which fo momentous an event muſt 
naturally have produced, Some cities indeed, drove to deſpair by 
finding all their hopes cruelly difappaiated, and. juſtly dreading the 
remoxſeleſs ſeverity of their adverſaries, diſcovered a diſpoſition to 
refiſt, but were "inſtantly" ſtormed; razed to their foundations; and 


4 the inhabitants reduced to Hlavery. Lileum, Hyampolis, Anticyra, 


Parapotamia, .Pangpta, and Daulis, eminent cities even from the 


earlieſt ages, whoſe names were perpetually deſoundiag in the ears 


of the Grecians, celebrated and eonſgned to immortal farne by the 


„„ = i verſe 


Se&.1H, PHILIP KING OF. MACEDON. 
verſe of Homer, their great and darling poet, Were all treuted witli 
the greateſt ſeycrities. Erochus, Charadra, Amphiclea, Neonè, Te- 
thronium, and Drymea, cities which had been expoſed to all the 
Calamities, and ſuſtained all the fury, of the Petfian war, with others 
of leſs note, were now, without regard-to their antient ſufferings or 


merit, involved in the general ravage. Where revenge and cruelty 15 


were not exerted in their full force, the miſerable ſufferers looked on 
without daring to drop a tear, or breathe a ſigh; white their walls, 


their public edifices, their temples, and the tombs of their anceſtors, 


were fubverted and demoliſhed. . Nor were tliey long ſuffered to la- 
ment over the ruins of their former greatneſs; but, like herds of 
brute ereatures, driven by their inſulting enemics-from'their ſettle- 
ments, and proudly commanded to repair, without delay, to the ha⸗ 
| bitations appointed for them. The teariquillity, the order, and tlie 
filence, with whiet all this ſeverity Was executed, heighterietf the 
diſtreſs, en ee ene e r e Me OW 
nen, 1 


Leg. Sekt. 22. 


Ar Aas —— rape Ss e eta with , 


an eager and inquiſitive” impatience; and, according to the different 
reproſeritations ritide by the public ſpeakers, elevated tlie Hopes, or 


awakened the fears, of that miſguided people. Tie news of his 


having paſſed through the ſtreights began to create ufleaſineſs and 


apprehenſions: but theſe were ſpeedily allayed by the inſinuations 
and affhrinces of thoſe' popular leaders, who were either the dupes 
or the ertattres” of the King of Macedon. « My countrymen,” 
_ tie AEfchines, * be not afarmed, nor fear any dangerous conſe- 
« quences from Philip's' marching through Thermopylae: beware of 


Dem. de Co- 
rona SeR. 12. 


all heat and impatience; and reſt aſſured, that every thing will 


te ſueceed agtecably-t6 your warineſt wiſhes. Ins 21 days you 
„win hear chat Philip hath declared himfelf a friend to thoſs 
cc againſt whom he now märches with all the appearance of ho- 


Klees; | and that they: who now regatd im as their - firmeſt 
Op? L 2 | * ally, 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 20. 
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= * will immediately find him their declared and inveterate 


« enemy. Appearances and profeſſions are deceitful: the ſureſt bond 
« of friendſhip is an union of intereſts: and it is equally the intereſt 
ce both of Philip, and of the Phocians, to be delivered from the i in- 
Is ſolence and e of the Thebans. 


By ſuch fallacious elmo did this abuſed and miſpuided peo- 
15 ſuffer themſelves to be deceived into an unreſerved confidence and 
ſecurity; when, in five days after the deſtruction of Phocis, and the 
decree of the Amphictyonic council, the news of theſe important 
events was brought to Athens. The Athenians were, at that time, 
aſſembled at the Piraeus, their famous port, on ſome affairs relating 
to their navy, full of expectations and fair proſpects, implicitly de- 
pending on the profeſſions of Philip, and the repreſentations of his 
creatures. In a moment aſtoniſhment and conſternation were ſpread. 


through che city; all was tumult and confuſion: they now found 


their great rival on their confines, united with Thebes: and every 


man expected a powerful and formidable force, formed by the union 
of two ſuch dangerous adverſaries, to appear inſtantly before their 


walls. As their hopes had been ſanguine, their diſappointment was, 


in proportion, terrible. The following decree was inſtantly made, 


which plainly ſhews that they regarded their condition as in the utmoſt 
degree ne and perplexin g. 


_« In, _ gk al of Mackphilus, « on the 8 day 
ee of the month Maemacterion „ at an aſſembly extraordinary, con 


* vened by the authority of the generals, prytanes, and ſenate. At 


E the motion of Calliſthence, it is RESOLVED. 
78) 1 HAT no. citizen & 1 on any 3 1 be | 
wo permitted to paſs the night in the country. But that every man 
<< ſhall be confined within the city, or the precincts of the Piraeus, 
« excepting only ſuch perſons as may be appointed to the defence 


we of 


ect. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
of ſome poſt. That every ſuch perſon ſhall be obliged to main- 


| «, tain his "ſtation, without preſumin g to abſent himſelf. either by 
night or day. That whoever refuſes to pay - due obedience to 


<«- this reſolution and decree, ſhall incur the penalties ordained for 


« traitors, unleſs he can alledge ſome neceſſary cauſe, to be approved 


« of by the general immediately in command, the treaſurer, and the 
« ſecretary, of the ſenate, who ſhall have the fole power of judg- 


« ing of ſuch allegations. That all effects, now in the country, ſhall 


« be inſtantly removed ; thoſe within the diſtance of * one hundred 
« and twenty ſtadia, into the city or the Piraeus : thoſe at any 
« greater diſtance, to Howes, N 08 Aphidna, Rhamoufiuw, and 
6 duni. 8 


About 
twelve miles. | 


Warn the firſt cms was over, wad their terror, "EY Nom 4 8 


gree, diflipated, reſentment and indignation ſucceeded, and poſſeſſed 


them with equal violence. They called loudly for arms ; levies were. 
prepared for the relief of Phocis ; and Proxenus, their admiral, was 
ordered to dire& his courſe towards that country. - But Philip, who 
was duly attentive to allay this heat, now addreſſed a letter to the 
| Athenians, conceived in the following terms : 1 5 


21 PuiIir king of Macedon, to the ſenate and a people of Athens, 


cc health. 4 


« Know ye, that we horn paſſed the treights of Thermopylae, and 


* reduced Phocis. We have ſtationed our garriſons in ſuch towns as 


Demoſth. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
20. 


c have ſubmitted, and acknowledged our authority. And thoſe, which 5 


4 have preſumed to reſiſt our force, we have taken by aſſault, reduced 
ee the inhabitants to ſlavery, and razed their habitations to the ground. 


Rut, being informed that you are making diſpoſitions for the ſup- 
port of theſe people, we, by theſe preſents, recommend to you to 


© ſpare yourſelves the pains of ſuch an ineffectual attempt. Your. 


1 conduct ue certainly Appear extremely incquitable and extrava- 
5 c Sant, 


8% 
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8 Sant, in arming againſt us, with whom you have ſo lately concluded 


ec a treaty. | If you have determined to ſhew no regard to your 
«« engagements, we ſhall only wait for the commencement of 


* hoſtilities, to exert a reſolution, on our os no leſs vigorous wa 
4. nnn. 


Demoſth., de 
- * E. Sect. 


Aliud * in 
Orat. eand. 
Luccheſini 
Not. in Orat. 
de Face. 


Demoſth. de 


fal. Leg. SeQ. 


40. 


- AEſch. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 44. 


preſent diſpofitions of the OP up were n. in ſu 


Tals lber, thus b eren with a royal and commanding brevity, | 
had the effect which the king of Macedon juſtly expected from the 
variable diſpofitions of this people. Their terror had been ſucceeded 
by reſentment ; and this reſentment was equally tranſient, and now 
gave way to confuſion and vexation. The brother of AEſchines, 
and his collegues, arrived at the ſame time. They had been in- 


formed, in Euboea, of the fate of Phocis ; ; that the two and twenty 


cities, which compoſed chis ſtate, had been deſtroyed in leſs than 
two and twenty days; and thereforg, deeming it to no purpoſe to 
continue their progreſs, returned immediately home, where, in the 


ON RE 


Tux popular leaders af 8 ws who were " the Macedonian: 

intereſt, and they who oppoſed it, had now an ample field for ha- 
ranguing, and were buſily employed in ſoothing, or inflaming ; in ac- 
cuſing others, or defending themſelves. But the partizans of Philip 
were viſibly ſinking in their credit and influence, and obliged to make 
uſe of every artifice to pteſerve any remains of popularity. AEſchines 
no longer affected ſickneſs: he forgot all his fears of the Theban 
reſentment ; and, without any public character, or commiſſion from 
the ſtate, without regard to the late decree which forbad any man to 
ſtir from within the walls of Athens, he now repaired to Philip. As 
he had no demands to make, he pretended that the ſole object of chis 
journey was to employ his credit and abilities in favour of the wretched 
Phocians, and to prevail on Philip to mitigate their ſeverities. The 
Octeans, a people bordering on Theſſaly, and who, according to 
DT AEſchines, 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


AEfchines, had a right to aſſiſt in the council of Amphictyens, irri- 
tated by ſome particular injuries, or earneſt to expreſs a peculiar zeal 


againſt profanation, urged vehemently that the Phocians ſhould ſuffer 


the whole rigour of the law againſt ſaerilege, which ordained, that 
all thoſe who had arrived at the years of puberty, and had ſhared | 
in the guilt, ſhould be precipitated from roeks without mercy. 
AEſchines, as if commiſſioned by his Mate, ſpoke in favour of the 
Phocians, was heard with attention, and eaſily prevailed to have this 
| bloody ſentence averted. Thus he acted a part, whoſe merit he 
might magnify at home, and gave Philip an opportunity of appearing 
to oblige the Athenians, when neither his intereſt demanded, nor his. 


natural diſpoſitions prompted him to, any unneceſſary outrageous 
barbarities. 


| Tur members and affeflors "I ws Amphiftyonic councit were Demo * 
8 
40. 


now affembled in the preſence of Philip, to the number of two 548 


hundred, who entertained them at a magnificent feaſt, where AEſ- 
chines was alſo preſent. The gueſts ſounded the praiſes of the great, 
the brave, the pious king of Macedon, chaunted his victories, and 
| hymned forth their prayers to the gods for his future proſperity. In 
theſe, many of them were intirely fincere ; yet ſome would afterwards 
have gladly retracted. The Thebans were, of all others, moſt ardent 
in their applauſe ; ; and with good reaſon. Orchomenus, Corſia, Co- 

tonaea, Hyampolis, and Tilphoſacum, the. conqueſts lately made by 

the Phocians i in Boeotia, were all given up to them; and the affairs 
of Boeotia determined intirely in the manner moſt agreeable to their 
intereſts. Here they now began to give a free courſe to their inſo- 
lence and tyranny; ; ſo that the inhabitants of Orchomenus, who had 
ever been averſe to their government, thought it neceſſary to ſecure 
the ſafety of their perſons, by a ſtipulation, in which they conſented 
to quit their preſent ſettlement; while others of the Bocotians, who 


had ſhared in the guilt and. puniſhment of Phocis, or now found the 


Tyranny of Thebes intolerable, ſought an afylum in Athens, where 
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| AEſchin. de they were received with the utmoſt kindneſs. Philip. in order to 
fal Er Seer. jncreaſe his popularity, ſeems to have eſpouſed, the cauſe of the op- 


43. 
Dem. de Pace preſſed in a manner by no means pleaſing to Thebes, and to have, 
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5. with ſome difficulty, prevailed on them to treat their dependent 
| ſtates with greater maderation. Some diſputes ſeem to have thus 
ariſen between the king of Macedon and the Thebans concerning the 
ſettlement. of Boeotia : and appearances were managed with ſo much 
art, that the partizans of Philip were not aſhamed to declare to the 
Phit. 2. Athenians, that this prince was really forced into thoſe meaſures 
Seck. 3. which ſeemed to proye his attachment to Thebes ; and that, ſur- 
' rounded as he was by the Theban and Theſſalian forces, he could 
not, with th alex. oppoſe the demands of theſe people, 
Olymp. 18. THE great council of Acaghireciia was now convened at Delphi, 
Dem where Philip appeared [o], and appointed his repreſentatives to ſit 
Orat. de Pace. and vote in that aſſembly, in the place of the Phocians. All the 
Amphictyons, then preſent, acknowledged him as their collegue by y- 
Piod. Sie, L. formal decree; in which was inſerted the treaty of general pacifica- | 


tion; and all the acts againſt the wretched Phocians, and their ad- 
herents, ratified and confirmed. As the council was formed intirely | 
of thoſe who had been particularly favoured by the kin g of Mace 
don, and were intirely devoted to his intereſt; every thing that he 
could dictate; every thing that could be ſuppoſed agreeable to him, 
was aal enacted. But, in an ir of ſuch cee as a 


WII E Philip was We gibt | 


lo] 


at Delphi, he there met a man called Area- 


dion, who had affected to expreſs ſome 
particular reſentment to him, and had in- 


duſtriouſly ayoided all intercourſe with him. 


The kite! who perhaps 16 what uſe 5 
might be made of this man, accoſted him 


with aſking, how far he was determined 


to fly from him ? to which Arcadion an: 


ſwered by a parody on a line of Homer; 


Eyn to that Land where Philip ger yras | known. 


The appoſite and fprightly anſwer 3 


his jp once. The 4 2 


— 


— 


vited him to ſupper, and 2 animoſities 


ceaſed· ATRHENAE, L. 6. p. 249, - 
Niere * 


ect. UM. PHILIP: KING OF MACEDON. 
change in the Grecien body, and the introduction of a new member; 
Philip juſtly reſolved to remove all pretences of future altercation ; 
and, for this purpoſe, cireular letters were diſpatched to all the ab- 
ſent ſtates who had a right to ſhare in the proceedings of the great 
council, inviting them to appear, and demanding their ooncurrence 
in all the late tranſactions [D]. The Athenians affected; to expreſs 
their grief for the fate of Phocis, by refuſing to ſend their uſual de- 
puties to the Pythian games, (which were juſt now celebrated, and 
to which Philip ſent ſome of his courtiers to preſide) or their repre- 
ſentatives to the preſent council of Amphictyons. But, however they 


Demoſth. de 
falſa Leg. 
Sect. 40. 


might have been pleaſed to avoid .all appearance of concurring. in 


tranſactions calculated to oblige and aggrandize the Macedonian; it 


ſoon became neceſſary for them publicly to declare their opinion of the 


late acts of the Amphictyons; for they, among the others, received 


the invitation to accede to Philip's election, and to a Ma- 


eee the Flelcavs. y_ 


Tus 3 allembled 2 , 
—— ſenſible of their weak and miſs 
taken conduct, ſtill fired with their national vanity, and mortified at 


the view of that power which they themſelves had permitted theit 
rival to acquire. Philip's deputies were introduced, and their letters 


read: the aſſembly, as uſual, was diſtracted and inflamed: levies, 


ſubſidies, and armaments, were ſpoken of; and loud invectives ut- 
tered againſt the inſolence of Philip's demand. AEſchines, who ap- 
peared, and ſtrenuouſſy pleaded the cauſe of Macedon, was received 


with loud ſhouts of reſentment and indignation. With an affetted . 


eaſe and contempt he turned to the Macedonian ,envoys who ſtood 
near him: ** You ſee,” faid this 2 — flatterer, thoſe num 


8 124 hacedcemctape” Jaich the L. were deprived of all right of ſending 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 36. 


French writer öf the life of Philip, (V. 2 deputies to the council of AmphiQyons 3 1 


p. 126) ablslutely refuledd their contur- and therefore eculd not Have been at all 
rence. Butz I we are to\balieve Palſanias, - applied to. Sre note [ u] ionithiv'ſectiby. 
Mor. II. = e *© bers, 


Bn. THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Il: 
« bers, how bold, how clamorous at home l notwithſtanding all this 
« violence, believe me, there is ſcarcely a man among — who 
. AW ee 


ry 


DeMosTHENES ſeems, on this MET to 1550 8 affected 

deeply by the view of Philip's cloſe attachment to the other ſtates of 

Greece, which appeared, to him, to render it a thing impracticable 

for Athens to contend alone with their united powers. They, who 

only confider him as a vehement ſpeaker, who uſually exerted all the 

force and art of eloquence to warm his hearers with reſolution, and 

to animate them againſt the: daring attempts of the Macedonian, are 

inclined to believe, that the oration, intitled, on the Peace, aſcribed 

to Demoſthenes, was not pronounced on chis occaſion : but they 

who conſider him as a ſtateſman-and a patriot, as well as a popular 

leader, infiſt, that a due attention to the difference of circumſtances 

and conjunQures, and a due regard to the ſafety and tranquillity of 

his country, muſt have prompted him to ſuppreſs an untimely zeal ; 

to moderate and correct, as well as, on other occafions, to animate 

and inflame. Notwithftanding all his fears of the Macedonian power, 

' notwithſtanding all his uſual oppoſition, how ſincere, and how violent 

ſoever, ſtill he might have juſtly thought, that the Athenians had 

already made Philip too many and too important conceſſions to enter 

De Pace in | into an unequal conteſt with him at this time about what he calls an 
Dem. de fat empty title. It is objected by Libanius, in his argument to this ora- 
Leg: Set. 36. tion, that he afterwards accuſes AEſchines of having piopoſed to the 
aſſembly to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon, a motion which 
even Philocrates himſelf, though the boldeſt and moſt Tran par- 

tizan of Macedon, yet never dared to make. Could Demoſthenes, 
therefore, have ventured to accuſe his rival, if he himſelf had afforded 

nim an opportunity of retorting the accuſation : it may be obſerved. 

In anſwer to this, that whoever reads over the oration on the Peace 

with attention, will find that it contains no formal motion or propoſal 
of any kind; nay, that it expreſſly guards againſt theſe : let us hear 
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Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
the orator himſelf, in the concluſion of his harangue: te What then,” 
| faith ſome one, © ſhall theſe apprehenſions make us yield to his de- 


* mands? Is this your motion ? Not at all! And, when he after- 
' wards came to accuſe AEſchines, he might have thought it conve- 


odium, whatever his own opinion had been on the ſame occaſion. 
The leaſt reſtriction or reſerve on his fide, improved and repreſented as 
che diſtance of time would permit, might have effectually obviated 
any recrimination. And' the filence of AEſchines is at leaſt as good 
a proof, that this oration did not afford him a pretence for retorting 
dhe accuſation on his rival, as that it was not at all delivered. | 


Peace is at leaſt the genuine compoſition of Demoſthenes. And it is 
particularly worthy of attention, as it points out one part of his 
character, which is not generally conſidered with due regard; 
that of a ſage and conſummate politician, perfectly acquainted with 
the characters, ſentiments, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of all the ſeveral 
powers and ſtates, by whoſe motions Athens might be affected. The 
beginning of his addreſs is artfully calculated to guard againſt all 
| ſuſpicions of his fincerity ; to remind the people of the integrity and 
reſolution with which the orator had delivered his ſentiments on 


an opinion as the true effect of public ſpirit, which, in their preſent. 
diſpoſitions, they ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to reject as diſhonour- 
able, and apparently inconſiſtent with the uſual yehemence of the 
ſpeaker. He then- TPO more "ROE to the res of is Fer 
eee 35 a ; 
nt u now to * yy wy ora . „ 
c ther ſubſidies, or alliances, or whatever ſchemes are concerting for 


ol the preſeis paces.” n is ſo very excellent, © or Pike 


nient to urge a point, which was likely to load him with popular 


Bu r one point moſt critics are agreed in: that the oration on the 


former occaſions; and thus gradually to prepare his hearers to receive. 


the public good, one point muſt be ſecured : the continuance of 
of 
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THE LITE AND REIN OT Boe III. 


% of you. : but, of what kind ſoever it may be, it were more for the 
< intereſt of your affairs that it had never been concluded, than that 
< now, When it is concluded, you ſhould infringe it: for we have 
« ſuffered ourſelves to. be deprived of many advantages, — 
6G. * 1 our arms. 1 more ſecurity and 2 


PRA en place, x we muſt bs 8 8 ex- 
« tremitics, who are now aſſembled, and call themſelves the coun- 
4 cil of Amphictyons; nor to afford them a pretence for a general 


1 — againſt us. Were we again engaged with Philip for Amphi 


« polis, or any ſuch private matter of diſpute, in which: neither 
* Theſſalians, nor Argians, nor Thebans, were concerned ; in my 
« opinion, none of theſe would join againſt us; and. leaſt of all-— 
jet me be heard out without interruption—the 'Thebans : not that 


« they with well to us, or would not willingly recommend. them- 


* ſelves to Philip: but they are perfectly ſenſible. (however mean. 
their underſtandings may be thought): that, were they to- engage 
jn a war with you, the evils would all fall on them; the advantages 
others would lie ready to intercept. They will, therefore, never 


<. be betrayed into ſuch a quarrel, unleſs the cauſe be general. In 


like manner, another war with the Thebans for Oropus, ar any 
« ſuch private cauſe, could not, I. think, diſtreſs us: for there are 
e thoſe who would join either with us, or them, to repel an invaſion, 

« but in offenſive meaſũres would concur with neither. This is the 
true nature, the very ſpirit, of alliances. There are none fo much 


4 attached to us or Thebes, as to deſire that we ſhould maintain our 


* own power, and triumph aver aur. competitor. Fo be ſecure they 
6 would all with us for their own ſakes, but that either of us ſhould; 


reduce the other to ſubjection, and Þ. be: inabled to n law to» 
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gect. I. PHILIP: kING OF MACEDON, 93 
“ apitation may afford the ſtates. For if the Argians, and the Meſſe- 
« nians, and the Mlegslopclitans, and; ſuch other of the Peloponne- 
ce fans as are in the ſame, intereſt, ſhould make it a cauſe of quarrel, 
ce that we have ſought a treaty with the Lacedaemonians, and ſcem 
4 to have favoured their deſigns: if the 'Thebans, incenſed as they 
« are ſaid to be at preſent, ſhould become yet more. incenſed at our 
« harbouring their exiles, and taking every occaſion of declaring our- 
< ſelves. implacably averſe to them: if the Theſſalians ſhould: reſent 
e dur reception of the fugitive Phocians: and Philip: our oppoſing | 
his admiſſion into the council of Amphictyons: I fear, that, to re- 
{© venge thoſe private quarrels, they may uſe. the authority of this 
council, to give ſanction to a general war againſt us; and, in the 
« violence. of reſentment, forget even their own inteneſt, as it hap- 
E pened in the Phocian war. Vou are not ignorant that the Thebans, 
and Philip, and the Theſſalians, although they had by no means 
<« the ſame views,, have yet all .conſpired to the very ſame purpoſes.. 
The Thebans,. for-inſtance, were nat. able to. hinder Philip from 
« paſſing and. becoming maſter af Thermopylae, nor from coming 
« in, after. all their toils, and depriving them of the glory ; (for as 
<« ſucceeded happily ;. hut, in point of honour and. reputation, they 
« have ſuffered, moſt ſhamefully.) If Philip did not paſs, they were 
« to expect nothing: it was highly diſagreeable to them; yet, for 
< the ſake of Orchomenus and.Coronaca,. which they greatly deſired, 
ce but were not able to take, they choſe to endure all this. And yet” 
there are perſons who dare to aſſert, that Philip did not ſurrender 
_ © theſe cities to the Thebans freely, but was compelled.” Away with. 
« ſuch. pretenees J. I. am-ſatisfied, that this was. equally his concern, 
«with the gaining the ſtreights, the glory of the war,, the honour of 
« deciding} it, and the direction of the Pythian games; and theſe 
« were. the greateſt objects of his moſt earneſt wiſhes, As to. the: 
_ © Theſſalians, they neither deſired to ſee the Thebans aggrandized, 
<-nor. Philip, (for. i in. their power. uy faw dapger to themſelves ;) but 
a « twae- 
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And, if we are thus directed in our cotiduct | 
« ticular ſtate, and where our intereſt is highly and intimately con- 
_ « cerned, it would be perfect weakneſs and My: to \provoke | 
< the reſentment of them all for 2 ſhadow.” 8 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
e two things they greatly deſired, a feat in the council of Amphicty- 
ons, and the wealth of Delphos ; and thence were they induced 
« to join in the confederacy. Thus you may obſerve, that private 
< intereſt oftentinies engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite to their 
<« inclinations. And therefore it is Ken 12 to err with” the 
"= ' utmoſt caution. 


« WHAT then,” faith ſome one, ſhall theſe TAG make 
« us yield to his demands? is this your motion? Not at all! I only 
<c mean to ſhew you, how you may maintain your dignity, avoid a 
«© war, and approve your moderation and juſtice to the world. As 
« to thoſe violent men, who think we ſhould brave all dangers, nor 
ce foreſee the difficulties attending upon arms, I with them to con- 
« fider this. We allow the Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus : ſhould we 
< be aſked the motive, we would anſwer to avoid a war. In like 
manner, by the preſent treaty, we yield Amphipolis' to Philip; 
«ye ſuffer the Cardians to be diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabi- 
e tants of the Cherſoneſus ; the king of Caria to poſſeſs Chios, and 
% Cos, and Rhodes; and the Byzantines to cruize for prizes: and 
te this, becauſe we think that peace and tranquillity will produce | 
© more advantages than violence and conteſts about theſe” points. 
owards each par- 
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Tur final determination of the affeinbly v was ed to theſe 
his ſentiments: It was reſolved to acknowledge Philip as an Am- 
lh and to accede to all the diſpoſitions made in the late council 
at Delphos. And now it was that Iſocrates addreſſed his famous diſ- 
courſe to > Phitip, in WHith he echorts him to unite with the fates of 
Greece, and to lead them a h their common enemy the Perkian, 
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Sea. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
Io give ajuſt idea of this performance, it may be ſufficient to copy | 
the abſtradt of it by Monſieur * Rollin, Wa reflections waned 1 
it nn, to n anne, | | | 
; 41 "31 
** Mid Gd of this Sadie Philip to take ad- 
« vantage of the peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to re- 
eee ee and afterwards to turn his arms 
«. againſt the king of Perſia. The buſineſs was to engage in this 
„ plan four Cities, - on which all the reſt depended, Athens, Sparta, 
| «6: Thebes, and Argos. He confeſſes, that had Sparta or Athens 
| 4. been as powerful as formerly, he ſhould have been far from making 
« ſuch a propoſal, which he was ſenſible they would never approve ; 
« and -which the pride of thoſe two republics, while ſuſtained and 
< augmented by ſucceſs, weuld reject with diſdain. But that now, 
as the moſt powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted 
by long wars, and humbled, in their turns, by fatal reverſes of 
fortune, have. equally an intereſt. in laying down their arms, and 
_ living in peace, purſuant to the example which the Athenians had. 
began to-ſet them j the preſent ĩs the moſt! favourable opportunity 5 
* en RO nn unite the ſeveral cities of res 


9 In caſe he (Philip) ould hs And to ſucceed in ſuch a 
project, ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would raiſe hint above 
« whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece. But this project 
in itſelf, though it fhould not have ſo happy an effect as he might 
expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him the eſteem, the 
i affection, and confidence, of all the ſtates of Greece; advantages 


<<. infinitely: preferable to the aun of cities, and all be cenqueſt 
* he might hope to obtain. | 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN Tor Bak I. 


no other object in view. but the onſlaving af Greece. -- Ifoctates, 
either from a too great credulity, or from a deſite of bringing 
e Philip into his views, ſuppoſes, that rumours, ſo injurious as theſe, 
<« have no manner of foundation; it not being probable that a prince, 
c who glorics in being deſcended from Hercules, the delverer of 
Greece, ſhould think of invading. and poſſeſſing himfelf of it. But 
e theſe yery reports, which are ſo capable of blackenifg his name, 
and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt him to demonſtrate 
« the falſity of them, in the preſence of all Greece, by, the leaſt ſuſ- 
e picigus of proofs; by. leaving and Mintaining each city in the 
full poſſeſſion of its laws and hberties.; by removing, with the 
« utmoſt care, all ſuſpicions of purtiality; in not eſpouſing the in- 
«« tereſt of one people againſt another; in winning the confi- 
«« dence of all men by à noble difintereſtedneſs, and an invariable 
cc love of juſtice; in fine, by aſpiring at no other title than that of 
{NE the reconciler of the ien of Deans, . W = 
Þ chan that 9 of cen. | 


8 * 


2 


x 5 7 is in 1 Bae eise 8 this 
- laſt title. The conqueſt of it is open and ſure to him, in caſt he 
« ſhould ſucceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. He ſhould 
« call to mind, that Ageſilaus, with no other forces: than thoſe of 
« Sparta, ſhook the Perſian throne; and would infallibly have ſub. 
| 6 verted it, had he not been recalled into Greece by the inteſtine 
„. diviſions which then broke out. The ſignal victory of the ten 
« thouſand under Clearchus, and their - triumphant retreat, in the 
ec fight of innumerable armies, prove what might be expected from 
the joint forces of the Macedonians, and Greeks, when com- 
% manded by Philip, againſt a prince inferior in eyery * him, 
66 whom . had endeavoured to dethegmg. 
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Sect. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
e with no other view but that he might be inabled to form and exe- 


e <« ecute the glotious enterprize, the plan of which he laid before 


« him. He reduces the counſel he gives to three heads: that this 
« prince ſhould govern his own empire with wiſdom and juſtice; 
e ſhould heal the diviſions between the neighbouring nations and all 
Greece, Without deſiring to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and, 

“this being done, that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a 


<« country, Which, from all ages, had been the enemy of Greece, 


« and had often vowed their deſtruction. It muſt be confeſſed, 


2 thatichisis a nad coble; plan, and highly worthy of a great prince. 
But Iſocrates had a very falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this 


ee. Philip did not poſſeſs 


the equity, moderation, or diſintereſtedaeſs, which ſuch a projet 
required. He really intended to attack Perſia, but was perſuaded 
« that it was his buſineſs to ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, which 
te indeed he was determined to do, not by ſervices but force. He 


* did not endeavour either to win over or to perſuade nations, but 


«. to ſubject and reduce them. As, on his fide, he had no manner 
ce of regard for alliances and treaties, he judged of others by him- 


6 ſelf, and was for aſſuring himſelf of them dy giuch ſtrenger ties | 
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ſecurely coneur with him in affirming, that the virtnous ſunplicity of 
the rhetorician did by no means ſuit with the active and vigorous 
ambition, and the fubtle and defigning policy, of the king of Mace- 
don. He was now {ating in the full tide of popularity, univerſally 


honoured, admired, and celebrated. The Amphictyons decreed a 


ſtatue to their new collegue, which Was etected in the Delphian 
temple, above that of Archidamus; and, by an accident fufficiently 
ſingular, the golden atae of Fhrppe, dhe celebrated courtezan, 
_ erected, as Crates the Cynic expreſſed it, by the intemperance of the 

Greeks, was fituated in thie muddle between the figures of thoſe two 
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8 THE LIFE AND REIGN' OF Book II. 
illuſtrious princes : as it were to mortify their pride; and to remind 
them how little ſuch public honours were to be valued, which an 
infamous and err ee Fin was | thus! W to- e 
with them. e 4 
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pw did (Philip Vith! ſo md 80 and occeß, wen a * 
which had ſo long raged in Greece, and laid the foundation of the 
5 final ſubjection of that nation, under pretence of aſſerting the cauſe 
Dem. Phil 3- of Apollo. He committed to the Theſſalians the care of the temple 
of Delphi, and the adminiſtration of all its revenues; which they 
were to employ in repairing the effects of the late confuſion and de- 
Dem. de fal. predation. ' Pompous ſacrifices were made to expreſs his grateful 
a KL acknowledgements to the god. But the politicians of Greece were 
ſenſible that Apollo was more indebted to Philip, than Philip himſelf 
Oliv. L. 10. was to Apollo. For the reduction of Phocis was, in reality, a maſter- 
268 as piece of addreſs and policy, which this prince alone could have ef- 
fected. To this it was neceſſary, that the Thebans, the Theſſalians, 
and the Locrians, three ſtates oppoſite in their views and diſpoſitions, 
ſhould. all act in concert. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
to be kept in ſuſpence and inaction, and amuſed by promiſes rather 
ſpecious than ſincere, and which were to be obſerved juſt ſo far as 
convenience permitted: the name of Phocis was to be deſtroyed ; the 
people ſuffered to ſubſiſt. He was to ſeize the paſs of Thermopylae 
as it were without deſign, while the ſtates of Greece, both allies and 
enemies, were alt equally intereſted, and many of them inclined to 
oppoſe him. In ſhort, he was to ſecure the concurrence both 
of thoſe he puniſhed, and thoſe wheſe cauſe he ſupported and 
aven ged. Theſe means, which, in the hands of a leſs able maſter of 
intrigue, muſt have proved inconſiſtent with each other, were all re- 
conciled in his, and all conſpired to the great end he had fo + - 
meditated, _ to which he now nee a med. 
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Sec mM; PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


- In all this the people of Greece ſaw nothing: but the vengeance: 
of the god inflicted on the ſacrilegious prophaners of his temple: 
they laviſhed their encomiums on the prince who was now preparing | 


chains for them, as the inſtrument of divine juſtice, and the pious 
and zealous aſſertor of the honour of Apollo; and looked with ſatiſ- 
action on every misſortune of every inhabitant of Phocis, as a mani- 


feſt declaration of the diſpileaſure, and the execution of the juſt wrath, 


of heaven. Grave and judicious hiſtorians have not thought it be- 
neath them to obſerve, that even the women, who ſhared in the natio- 
nal guilt, ſharedalſo in the puniſnment, A lady of Phocis, ſay they, 
voung and beautiful, and till then virtuous, having accepted, as a pre- 
ſent from her huſband, the necklace of Hellen, which was dedicated 
to Apollo, became inamoured with a youth of Locris, abandoned 
herſelf to his ſenſuality, and died in a ſtate of moſt ſhameful proſti- 


tution. She who had received the bracelet of Eriphylè, another 


ſacred depoſit; entered into a conſpiracy againſt; her huſband, and 


was conſumed in the flames of her houſe, to which her ſon ſet fire. 


Tux | wretched fate of the three firſt chiefs of Phocis in the late 
war; Philomelus, Onomarchus, and Phayllus, have afforded to hiſtori- 
ans ample matter of religious reflection. Nor have they failed to 
obſerve, that the ſame divine juſtice, which deſtroyed 25 leaders, 
purſued their ſuccefſor Phaleucus biedd x 


H * imbarked at Gina with a deſign of paſſing into \ : 
making his forces believe that he had been invited by the Lucanians, 
But his officers, who were not ſatisfied as to his real intentions, ob- 


99 


Diod. Sic. L. 
ay Sect. 64. 


SeQ. 62, 63. 


liged him, by force, to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. 


From hence he 'petſuaded them to re-imbark, and, paſſing into 
Crete, ſeized the city of Lyctus, a Spartan colony, from whence he 
was driven out by Archidamus. He then proceeded to lay ſiege to 
Cydonia, where he periſhed by the flames of ſome of his machines, 
which were ſet on n fire 0 lightning; ; or, according to other writers, 
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was aſſaſſinated by a 
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ſettlement by force of 


ins to their affiſt- 
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r, in revenge 


ing to 


The inhabitants of Elis called the 


ance. The exiles were defeated, and four thouſand of their auxili« 


taken 
They whom the Arcadians led away were reduced to flavery and pe- 


great flaughter ; they who ſurvived the defeat paſſed into Pelopon- 
nefus, where they entered into the ſervice of ſome Eleans, who had 


been baniſhed on account of having ſhared in the guilt of Phocis, 


and were a 


had inflifted on him. His army 


were condemned to deaths as fac 
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perſons, and ſhot with arrows, 


Phil, 4. Seft. or precipitated from-rocks. And Demoſthenes imputes this maſfaere 
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the great king of Maecdon, the avenger of Apollo, was now unizer- 


— 


sven was the end of Phaleurus and His cight thouſand fokdiers: 


lip, and inveighs againſt it 
inſincerity und crucky. "Thoſe of the Phocian amy, who efraped 


from this laſt defeat, periſhed in Sicily, in à ſedition which they had 


ried unpitied and unlamented; while 


pe 


whick felk upon chem, ferved to increaſe the veneration with which 


fally beheld. 


excited againſt 'Timoleon. 
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BOOK IV. SECTION I. 


CO N 


EIL IP protects the remains of the Pboci ans. — Neturns to Macedm. 
Regulations made in that kingdom.--Cabyle and Poneropolis peopled. 
The diſpoſitions of the Athenians, and their conduct towards Philip. 
The ambaſſy of Hegefippus to Pella. — His reception. Philip marches into 
Illyria.— Alexander entertains the Perfian ambaſſadors. —New diſorders 
in Theſſaly.— Philip appears in that country,—His regulations and inſti- 
tutions.— His power eftabliſhed there—Afairs of Megara.—Philip ſends 
ſome forces thither.— They are withdrawn.— Affairs of Euboea.—Philiſ- 
tides oppoſed in Oreum by Euphraeus,—who is impriſoned —Diſorders in 
Peloponneſus. — Philip eſpouſes the cauſe of the Meſſenians and Argians.— 
His letter to Archidamus—The anfwer.— Athens alarmed. —Corinth + 
threatened by Philip, prepares for war. Diogenes deri des them.—The 
Athenians ſend an ambaſſy into Peloponneſus.— Demoſthenes harangues the 
Meſſenians. —The effects of his negociations.—The ſeveral powers ſend 
their deputies to Athens.—Second Philippic oration of Demoſthenes,—its 
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Noble anſwer of a Spartan.— Agts ſent ambaſſador to Philip,—Their 
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ochus.—Philip prepares to return hume.— His reception at Corinth. — He 
overlooks a public inſult —His attention to the education of Alexander.— 

The tutors and caurſe of fludy of this prince — Letter of Tſecrates to 
Alexandr.— Philips expedition into Thrace—-Deudras and Machetas 
ſubdued Machetas injured, and redreſſed by Philip, —who marches to 


ſupport the Cardians.—Eumenes recommends himſelf to his patronage.— 


The death of Arymbas He is. ſucceeded by Alexander, the ſon of Neop- 
tolemus,——who is favoured by Philip. — His firatagem againſt the Illyri- 
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PHIL Ir King of M AC k DON. 


BOOK the FOURTH. 
SECTION LI 


AS the Thebans and Theſſalians, and even gratified their 

revenge to a degree of ſeverity, to which his own na- 
I tural temper, uninfluenced by motives of intereſt or 
convenience, was by no means inclined ; and which 


could not but prove diſpleaſing to the other ſtates, 


_ who were ſtill, if if poſtble, to be amuſed, and might, with good reaſon, 


expect ſomething from all thoſe magnificent promiſes which had 
lately been laviſhed upon them. He therefore now affected to ſhew 
ſome pity to the fate of the miſerable Phocians. A garriſon, compoſed 
of Macedonians, had been ſtationed at Nicaea, to ſecure, on any future 
occaſion, his peaceable paſſage through the ſtreights; and this garriſon 
was ſaid to be directed to protect the remains of the Phocian ſtate, 
and to do them every act of kindneſs which might be afforded, without 
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THE LIFE AND REION OF Book. IV. 


giving umbrage to their enemies. Having thus made ſuch diſpoſi- 


tions as were deemed neceſſary for his honour and his intereſt, he 


marched back to Macedon, elated by the conſciouſneſs of the power 


and reputation he had acquired; and * {till greater and more: 
extenſive enterprizes. 


— 


HRE he was, for ſome time, employed in fortifying and em- 


belliſhing his dominions. He changed the ſituation of ſome cities, 


transferred the inhabitants from one ſettlement to another, and 


made all fuch alterations and diſpoſitions as the facility and con-- 


venience of commerce, or the ſecurity of his frontier, demanded, 
without regard to the murmurings or complaints of his ſubjects, 
whoſe affections were fixed to their antient habitations: and however 


Juſtin may inveigh againſt theſe tranſactions, however pathetically 


he may lament the hard fate of thoſe who were thus removed; ſuch 
diſpoſitions wiſe and equitable princes have often deemed by no- 


means cruel or unwarrantable. It may alſo be ſuppoſed that the 


people, thus removed, had been conquered in war,. or had forfeited 
the rights of ſubje&s by their rebellion, or other crimes... And Philip 
ſometimes puniſhed. the guilty, by tranſporting them to diſtant habi- 
tations, where the opportunities for their evil practices were leſs 


frequent, and the contagion leſs likely to be diffuſed. Two cities 


in Thrace he thus peopled with colonies formed of the moſt aban- 
doned among his ſubjects, to whom he is faid to have added thoſe - 
of the Phocians, whoſe peculiar guilt had reduced them to the con- 
dition of ſlaves, and who had been given up to his abſolute diſpoſal. 
One of theſe cities, built among the people called Aſti, was known 
by the name of Cabyle or Calybe : the other, ſituated under mount 
Rhodope, was called Poneropolis, the city of villains : which diſ- 
graceful title was afterwards loſt in that of Philippolis. Its ſituation 
gave it alſo the name of Trimontium, the three hills. The manners 
of its inhabitants improved by degrees, till the ſcandal of its origin 
was intirely forgotten: and, in after times, it had the honour, not 


Set. IJ. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

of giving birth to Marcian, the huſband of Pulcheria, as * Olivie 
hath aſſerted, but of reckoning that emperor among its ad ci- 
tizens. To Thaſus alſo Philip, in like manner, ſent a colony com- 
poſed of thoſe of his ſubjects, by whoſe abſence his kingdom might 
be purged ; and made uſe of the ſhips of Athens to tranſport them. 


That ſtate had this year equipped a magnificent fleet, with what 


 You-- 
L. 10. p. 


118. 
Eva rii Hiſt. 
1. . 
C. 1 


Orat. de Ha- 
loneſo, P · 3 1. | 


defign doth not appear; whether to keep their ſoldiers and matiners 
in action, or to diſplay their force and greatneſs. Their conduct 


towards Philip was equivocal at leaſt, if not inconſiſtent, in conſe- 


quence of the alliance they had lately concluded ; they lent him their 
veſſels to tranſport his exiles ; | yet the conſciouſneſs of their own 
weak conduct ſo ſoured their dilpofitions, and the view of Philip's 
power and honours filled them with ſo much envy, and raifed ſuch 

apprehenſions in their minds, that they took every occaſion that pre- 
ſented itſelf of traverſing and: perplexing his defigns, and of oppoſing 

and affronting his allies. Mutual diſſatisfactions, complaints and 
remonſtrances, were the natural conſequences of theſe their mo- 
tions; and they ſoon found it neceſſary to ſend an ambaſſy to Ma- 
_ cedon, to juſtify their conduct, to recriminate in their turn, and 
to demand an explanation and amendment of ſeveral articles in the 
late treaty. On this vecafion, Philip did not think it neceſſary to 


Dem. de Ha- 


lon. 


make uſe of his uſual diſſimulation: he avowed his reſentment, and 
rejected their apologies with diſdain ; and even baniſhed from his 


court the poet Xenoclides, who, at this time, refided at Pella, and 
had entertained the orator Hegeſippus (who was at the head of this 
ambaſly) together with e e with the affection due to n 


Pr 


Bor though Philip reſet; yet he did not fear, the attempt of 
Athens; nor could any motions of that ſtate interrupt his ſchemes. 
He now carried his arms into Illyria and Dardania, poſſibly to con- 
vinee the Grecians that he had no farther deſigns on any of their 
NE or to repreſs ſome commotions which might have ariſen among 

O0 2 ttheſe 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 92. 
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Plutarch. in 
Vit. Alex. 
de Fortuna 


Alex. p. 342. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
theſe his barbarous neighbours, and to puniſh ſome attempts againſt 


the peace of Macedon. While he was engaged in this expedition, 


extending his dominions, and ſpreading the terror of his arms, Ochus, 


king of Perſia, alarmed by magnificent reports of the greatneſs and 


glory of the king of Macedon,. and terrifled with various-rumours 
of his' intentions to invade Afia, ſent an ambaſly to Pella, to ſeek 
this prince's friendſhip, or rather to- gain a juſt information of the 
real extent of his power.. On this occaſion, the young prince Alex- 


ander did the honours of the court in the abſence of his father. In-- 


ſtead of entertaining the Perſians with boyiſh and-frivolous diſcourſes 


of pleaſures, gaiety, and. amuſements; inſtead of inquiring with a 


puerile curioſity into the riches of the Perſian court, its plantanes of 
gold, its golden vine with cluſters of emeralds and rubies; his con- 
verſations were ſolid and manly, and expreſſed that arder for glory 
and greatneſs, which was afterwards inflamed to ſuch a degree of 
extravagance. He was ever inquiring into the nature of the Perſian: 


government, polity, and art of war; the. genius and character of the 


great king; the diſtance of his capital from the coaſt ;; the roads 


1. Sie. E. 


16. Sect. 69. 


Olymp. 109. 
Y. 1. 


Dem. de Co- 
rona, Sect. 15. 


which led to it; and other like particulars; which plainiy ſhewed, that 


a boundleſs ambition had already taken poſſeſſion of his infant mind; 


and that even now he meditated thoſe great deſigns which he after- 
wards ſo wonderfully executed. The ambaſſadors heard him with 

aſtoniſhment,. and, in raptures, cried: out, 46 Q is an _ wil *. 
on this 1 is the. * great a 


— 


From Ilyria Philip mn into his own. tbo, n obs 
the ſpoils of his enemies; and, after ſome ſhort interval of retirement, 
found it neceſſary to make an excurſion into Theſſaly. By the e | 
fickleneſs of the people, and the intrigues. of the leading ci 
who either oppoſed or favoured the Macedonian intereſt, new m 
motions began to ariſe, and new pretences were afforded. to Philip's 


creatures, to invite this prince to appear once more in Theſſaly, and to 


maintain the tranquillity of this PATE: Eudicus and e two citi- 


Sec. . PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. b 


zens of Lariſſa, his creatures and corrupted partizans, who poſſibly had 
fomented theſe diſorders on purpoſe to oblige their maſter, were now 
the moſt earneſt with him to march into Theſſaly, and to ſupport - 
his authority. At-their requeſt, and for their ſupport, he threw a 
body of ſoldiers into Lariſſa, to keep his enemies in awe, under the 
; pretence ef ſapprefling faction and ſedition; while he was at the 
ſame time employed in ſettling a plan of government, in appearance 
intended to eſtabliſh the peace of Theſſaly, but, in reality, calculated. 285 
to put it for ever out of the power of the people to give the leaſt op- T. 
poſition to the deſigns of Macedon. He took to himſelf the charge Dow: ns 
of the public revenues, and directed the application of them: and 
then divided the hole country into four diſtricts, in each of which 
he eſtabliſhed a magiſtracy compoſed of ten eminent Theſſalians, who. Phil. 3. Sect. 6. 
were abſolutely devoted to him, and ready to conduct and direct all. 
affairs, as he ſhould. find it convenient to preſcribe [A]. The Theſſa- Allien. L. 

lians had ever appeared remarkably attached to their national cuſtoms, Rd 
and were always flattered by any conformity and deference which fo- 
reigners might pay to theſe. Philip, the better to ſecure their ad- 
herence, was determined to indulge this their vanity, and affected to 
imitate their manners and cuſtoms, and to ſhew every inſtance of 
reſpect to Theſſaly. He had already two Theſſalian miſtreſſes. As * | 
they were fond of the pleaſures of ſociety, he inſtituted public feaſts, * 
and honoured them with his own preſence. All the nobles of his 
court were ordered to treat thoſe of Theſſaly with all poſſible politeneſs. | 
and deference ;. and he himſelf ſet the example. A Theſſalian, called. p. 259 
Agathocles, more noted for his jovial courſe of life, chan for any mi- | 
|  Ktary abilities, and who is ſaid to have recommended. himſelf, by 

| e and d diverting the king, was intruſted. with the command of 


14 Taz E government * now Philip 1 have here l it, and ved i have | 
eftabliſhed in Theſſaly, i is called a govern- borrowed from Olivier, ſeems to clear up: 
ment of ten in the ſecond Philippic of this difficulty, without obliging us to recur 
7 to e e of an error in n 
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Oliv. L. 11. 
p-. 152. 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 83. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN oF Book IV. 


eb hs armies, and conducted an expedition againſt the Perrhi- 
boeans. The Theſſalians had ever been pretenders to wit, and 


ſprightly ſallies of fancy and pleaſantry, though without the leaſt ſhare 
of true taſte or delicacy. And this might poſſibly have determined 
Philip to beſtow a ſmall government, in Theſſaly, on Thraſidaeus, a 
man whoſe genius might have recommended him to this particular 
diſpoſition of the Theſſalians; but whoſe merit, at the court of Ma- 
cedon, is ſaid to be no other be the N and addreſs . 
which he flattered Philip. a) 


Rn while he thus abated! 15 ne e n 
ions of this country, the more forcible and effectual methods of 


Dem. Pha. z. Eſtabliſhing his power and authority were not omitted. He ſtill 
continued to keep poſſeſſion of Pherae, of Echinus, Pagaſae, Mag- 
nefia, and Lariſſa, and purchaſed the town of Ra n wum, 


1 the OO of haki. Fo 


Lys © 


Nor was ** leſs : attentive a his ante le power in 
other parts. The Megareans were a people, who, after various vi- 


ciſſitudes of fortune, ſometimes being ſubjected to Athens, ſome- 


times to Lacedaemon, according to the different vieiffitudes of power | 
which theſe ſtates experienced, now lived independent, and preſerved 
a moſt inveterate hatred of both. Theſe he determined, if poſſible, 


to gain over to his party, and began, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
to practiſe fecretly with the leading members of the ſtate,” They had 


ſent an ambaſſador to Macedon, named Pteodorus, who returned 


highly flattered by che reſpect and affection with which he had been 
received, and abſolutely devoted to Philip, as was the general caſe of 


thoſe who were ſent in ſuch characters to the court of Macedon, 


At his return to Megara, he found the people engaged in a judicial 
proceſs againſt one Perilaiis, who was accuſed of being corrupted:by 
Philip. Pteodorus, who was the- moſt conſiderable member of the | 
ſtate by his birth, SEEN undertook this man's defence, 

and 


sed. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
and- prevailed on the ſenate of three hundred to acquit hinr, But, 


115 


fearing ſome future attempts from thoſe who oppoſed the Macedonian 
intereſt, he diſpatched Perilaüs to Macedon, in order to concert the 


means of promoting the deſigns and intereſts of Philip. A body of 


troops, ſecretly in this prince's pay, was ſent to Megara, and admitted 
by the contrivance of Pteodorus, under pretence of defending the 


city, and of guarding it againſt all internal commotions. By means 
of theſe the partizans of Macedon were inabled to command their 
fellow-citizens, and to remove thoſe who attempted to' give them 
any oppoſition. But whether it was, that Philip feared that too 
open and avowed an attempt on the liberty of Megara might give 
umbrage to the neighbouring ſtates, or that he thought himſelf ſuffi- 


ciently aſſured of the affections cf alice people, thefe troops were 


ſoon withdrawn; which gives * Demoſthenes —_—_ of repreſenting 
his 1 on Megara as unſucceſsful. 


In Euboea his agents were as bully engaged ür concerting every 


means to weaken the Athenian intereſt, and to reduce the iſland in- 
tirely to the power of Macedon. Philiſtides, whom Philip had placed 


at the head of affairs in Oreum, was. implicitly obedient to the dic- 


tates of his maſter, and indefatigably induſtrious in favouring and 


aſſiſting his deſigns. All his acts of government were calculated to 
eſtabliſh the power of Philip, to diſcountenance all oppoſition, to in- 
timidate and to oppreſs thoſe who affected a zeal for the independency 
of the ſtate, or who regarded the Athenian intereſt as moſt favourable 


to their liberty. Euphraeus, a citizen of eminence, who had for 


ſome time reſided at Athens, and poſſibly had there contracted ſtrong. 
prejudices in favour of that ſtate, ſet himſelf at the head of the oppo- 
fite party, and was ever inſpiring his countrymen with ſuſpicions. of 
Philiſtides and his adherents. As he had too much reſolution to fink 
under the diſcouragements of a powerful oppoſition, or the weight of 

popular odium, with which the artifices of his antagoniſts contrived 
0 N Jn, ny at 2 — to a formal impeachment of 


Philiſtides, . 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN Or Bock Iv. 
Philiſtides, and the other leaders of the Macedonian party, whom he | 


accuſed of a traiterous deſign of ſubjefting their country to a foreign 


power, But Philip's agents were too politic, and too well ſupported, 
to be ſhaken by his ineffeCtyal efforts: they were ſurrounded by a 
ſtanding army, which was maintained by Philip for their ſupport ; 
they were aſſiſted by the popular favour, which every artifice. had 


been exerted to obtain. And, thus armed, they boldly retorted the 


accuſation of treaſon on Euphraeus, they called him incendiary, diſtur- 
ber of the public peace, and rebellious enemy to the juſt meaſures of 
government; and this brave and honeſt citizen, deſerted by his friends, 

and inſulted by the blinded populace, was ſeized and committed to 
priſon : the partizans of Macedon. were left at full liberty to purſue 
their ſchemes, and all their enemies terrified and confounded * this 
remarkable inſtance of their vi igour and ſeverity; 


Bur the moſt important object of Philip 8 preſent attention was 
the ſtate of Peloponneſus, and the conteſts in that country. Athens 
had lately entered into a treaty of alliance with Lacedaemon, as the 


only means now left to guard againſt the increaſin g power of 


Macedon. The Thebans, on the other hand, inſolent and arrogant 
in their preſent ſtate of exaltation, and ſtill cheriſhing an inveterate 
hatred and jealouſy of their old rivals the Lacedaemonians, were 
now eager in purſuit of every means to mortify that people, and to 
reduce their power to the loweſt ebb. The Argians, Meſſenians, and 
other Peloponneſians, readily liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Thebes ; 

were well inclined to renew their former conteſts with Sparta ; 
and impatient to aſſert | their antient freedom and independence. 
Philip, now the great umpire in all the conteſts and diſputes of 


Greece, was ſollicited, and willingly agreed to ſupport the cauſe of 


theſe ſtates ; and, as the defender of the oppreſſed, wrote an haugh- 
ty letter to Archidamus, in which he demanded that Lacedaemon 
ſhould. inſtantly renounce all claim of ſuperiority and juriſdiction over 
thoſe Cities. K. * his letter with a menace, inſpired by a 

 conſciouſnely 
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conſciouſneſs of his preſent power: I ſhall find a way to oblige 
cc you to pay the due attention to this juſt demand, if once I enter 
into Peloponneſus. To which Archidamus, as yet undiſmayed, 
anſwered, with a —_ _ m. by the — of the 
fin gle , IF n | 


TAE be of Aides had too great eee and Wee 


not to ſee through Philip's real deſign in eſpouſing the cauſe of the 


cities in Peloponneſus, and fomenting the diſorders of this country: 
nor were his attempts in other parts of Greece leſs alarming, or leſs 


threatened the Lacedaemonians with an invaſion, he at the ſame time 
aſſumed the power of deciding the conteſts of ſome other leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed ſtates. The Achaeans and AEtolians ſeem to have ſubmitted a 


diſpute concerning the city of Naupactus to his determination: the firſt 
of theſe he declared againſt : promiſed to put the AEtolians in poſſeſſion 
of the town ; but, in the mean time, kept it in his own hands. Leu- 
cas, a city of Acharnania, and Ambracia in Epirus, both colonies vn 


1 to which. CE — Sb; 


Dronvs1us AT CorinTH, To 


DLs] IT. had hoon the boaſt. of 1 
nondas, chat he bad compelled the Spar- 
tans to extend their monoſyllables. And 


this people now ſeems to have particularly their territory, they anſwered by a ſingle 


affected to convince the pupil of Epami- 


nondas, that they ſtill retained this mark 
of their antient dignity. To a long and | 


inſulting letter they anſwered him by two 
words very capable of inſpiring him with 
a 2 5 ſenſe of the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 


IN like manner, the anſwer mentioned 
in the text ſeems to have been expreſfed 
only by the letter E: which was pro- 


4 Vo be II, 


time the force of the ede e as 
Auſonius relats: ox 


e fuit tantum, qua reſpondere Lacones, oy 
Litera, et irato regi placuere negantes. 


negative, expreſſed in the extremity of 


113 
Plutarch. de 


Garrulitate, p. 
511. 
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another letter, demanding admiſfion into 


Spartan conciſeneſs: not by the particle 


OR, according to Plutarch, (in loc. cit.) 
but by the letter O, which had at this 


ESE be: 


Eis. v. 36. 


El, as we learn from Athenaeus, ' L. xi. p. 
230. See the commentary on the Sand- 
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the Corinthians, and, by their ſituation, of conſiderable importance, 


were the next to feel the terror of his arms: he firſt corrupted ſome 
of their citizens, and then attacked them openly. The people of Co- 
rinth, alarmed at the danger with which their ſettlements were 
threatened, and fired with indignation at the inceſſant attempts of 
' Macedon to extend its conqueſts, began to prepare for war with a 


Fi. 7 p. 347, ſpirit ill ſuited to their own weakneſs and the | ſuperiority of their 
348. 
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enemy. The city became a ſcene of general commotion; arms of 
all kinds were forged; their walls and fortifications were repaired; 
and all proviſions made for their own defence, and for repelling their 
enemy; while Diogenes, the Cynic philoſopher, who then reſided 
at Corinth, and looked with a juſt contempt on all this tumult, be- 
gan, with a ridiculous affectation of hurry and engagement, to roll 
about his tub into different poſtures and ſituations, that (as he ob- 


ſerved) he might not be the only perian Op; ina an fo full 
of buſineſs. | 


THESE attempts upon the Grecian cities, and particularly Philip's 
practices i in Peloponneſus, were diſplayed with all poſſible addreſs and 
energy by the popular leaders at Athens, who oppoſed the Macedo- 
nian intereſt. _ By their repreſentations the people were inſpired with 
a violent fit of zeal and indignation ; and an ambaſſy was now ſent 
into Peloponneſus, as the firſt great means to check the ambitious 


Phil. 3. es. deſigns of Philip, in order, if poſſible, to detach the Argians and 
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Meſſenians from their connexions with this ſubtle and deſigning 
prince. Demoſthenes was at the head of this ambaſly ; and we 
may judge of the ſpirit and eloquence which he exerted on this oc- 
caſion, by the following extract from his ſpeech to the Meſſenians, 
which is preſerved in his ſecond Philippic oration : 


« Ys Meſſenians! how highly, think ye, would the Olynthians 
have been offended, if any man had ſpoken againſt Philip at that 
P 


Fn 


Set. I, PHILIE KING- OF | MACEDON. 115 
ce kings of Macedon had ever claimed: when he drove out the vos 
« Athenian colony, and gave them Potidaea : when he took all our 
te reſentment on himſelf, and left them to enjoy our dominions? 
« did they expect to have ſuffered thus? had it been foretold, would 
« they have believed it? you cannot think it! yet, after a ſhort en- 
„ joyment of the territories of others, they have been for ever de- 
<« ſpoiled of their own, by this man. Inglorious hath been their 
« fall, not conquered only, but betrayed and fold by one another. 
. <« For thoſe intimate correſpondences. with tyrants ever portend 
© miſchief to free ſtates.) Turn your eyes to the Theſſalians think 
<< ye, that when he expelled their tyrants, when he then gave 
% them up Nicaca and Magneſia, that they expected ever to have 
t been ſubjected to thoſe governors now impoſed on them? or that 
ce the man, who reſtored them to their ſeat in the Amphictyonic 
council, would have deprived them of their own proper revenues? 
yet, that ſuch was the event, the world can teſtify. In like man- 
« ner you now behold Philip laviſhing his gifts and promiſes upon 
« you. If you are wiſe, you will pray that he may never appear to 
< have deceived and abuſed you. Various are the contrivances for 
s the defence and ſecurity of cities: as battlements, and walls, and 
« trenches, and every other kind of fortification : all which are the 
effects of labour, and attended with continual expence. But there 
« is. one common bulwark, with which men of prudence are natu- 
« rally provided, the guard and ſecurity of all people, particularly 
<« of free ſtates againſt the aſſaults of tyrants. What is this? diſ- 
ce truſt. Of this be mindful: to this adhere : preſerve this care- 
fully, and no-calamity can affect you. What is it you ſeek ? 
cc liberty 7 and do ye not perceive that nothing Can be more averſe 
« to this than the very titles of Philip? every monarch, every tyrant, 
is an enemy to liberty, and the oppoſer of laws. Will ye not 
chen be careful, leſt, den ere to rr eee find 
7 e a Nl: | 
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116 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Iv. 
FT ESE negotiations of the Athenians for ſome time ſuſpended the 
*Phil. 3. Sect. defigns of Philip; if we may believe * Demoſthenes, ſaved Ambra- 
Ph, 2. Set. cia, and prevented his marching directly into Peloponneſus. It ap- 
pears, . however, that he found means of ſending in ſome. forces for 
the ſupport of the Argians and Meſſenians, who received them as 
their guardians and deliverers; as the proſpect of intirely ſhaking off 
the ſevere yoke of Sparta, the flattering aſſurances of Philip, and 
the zealous ſollicitations of Thebes, had much more weight with 
theſe people than the imaginary dangers which Demoſthenes, and the 
other ambaſſadors Hegeſippus, Lycurgus, and the reſt, all eminent 
popular leaders, now preſented - to their view. Thus was Pelopon- 
neſus threatened with a bloody war ; and each party laboured vigo- 
rouſly to ſtrengthen their intereſt, and to ſupport their cauſe. The 
2 - oh Lacedaemonians inſtantly diſpatched their deputies to Athens, to re- 
preſent their danger, and to deſire affiſtance: and they were heard, 
with all poſſible deference and favour, by a people who could not. 
look on with indifference, while the jealoufies and animoſities of the 
Greeks, and the ambition and artifice of Philip, were exciting ſuch 
commotions, as it were, on the very borders of their ſtate. Yet, on 
the other hand, Philip was too formidable for them to enter into 
any raſh meaſures. The peace lately concluded muſt give any op- 
poſition to his arms the appearance of perfidy, however neceſſary for 
their ſafety : all the reaſons which could poſſibly be urged to deter 
them from any engagements with Lacedaemon, were repreſented in. : 
their full force by the ambaſſadors of Macedon, Thebes, Argos, and 
Meſſenè, who alſo now appeared in the aſſembly: Philip's miniſters 
called on them to adhere ſtrictly to their treaty ; expatiated on the 
integrity and candor of their maſter ;- obviated all the objections of 
deceit and breach of promiſe on his part; and appealed to the 
terms of the treaty, to which his conduct had been ſtrictly con- 
formable. If he had continued to adhere to the intereſt of Thebes, 
„ no aſſurances made, no engagements entered into by him, forbad 
1 ſuch attachment. If the Athenians had entertained anwarratitable 
p 3 
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expectations, thein diſappointment was only to be attributed. to 2 | 


: 1 20. 


ſelves, or to thoſe miniſters who have deceived them, and abuſed - 


the kin ng of Nen by — e e 


Tur inlaid of: Thebes, Argos, and Meſſenè, „ 
loudly againſt the Athenians on account of the favour and ſupport 
which they had already granted to Lacedaemon, under whoſe tyranny 


Tourr. Som- 
maire Phil. 2. 


all their neighbours groaned, who had long proved the ſcourge of _ 


Greece, and who, notwithſtanding the repeated and ſucceſsful efforts 
to reduce their power, were till inſolent and arrogant, and impati- 
ent to make Greece feel the full ſeverity of their rigorous and arbi- 
trary ſway. The Athenians, who called themſelves the patrons and 
protectors of liberty, ſurely could not, conſiſtently with their prin- 
ciples, oppoſe a reaſonable attempt to reſtore their natural and ori- 
ginal rights and liberties to a people oppreſſed and harraſſed by a 


power ſupported but by ene, and authorized 7 no richt but 


that of een force. 


TRE 1 bice of Lacedaemon, on the Wet Te aided by 
thoſe public leaders, who hated the ambition, and dreaded. the vi- 


Ibid: 


gour and policy, of Philip, endeavoured to lay open to the people all 


the artifices of this intriguing prince; the inſtances in which he had 
already deceived thoſe with whom he had held the leaſt intercourſe ; 
and the dangers to be ſtill dreaded. from a king, who made diſſimula- 
tion, perfidy, and corruption, the. inſtruments of his greatneſs; whoſe 
ambition was inſatiable, and his vigour indefatigable. A regard to 


juſtice, and a tender concern for the happineſs and independence of 


others, have ever been his pretences, but the vanity of ſuch pretences 
never were more apparent than in the preſent caſe. If it be juſt and 
reaſonable that every fingle city ſhould enjoy an: abſolute freedom 
and independence, why are the cities af Boeotia given up intirely by 
Philip into the power of Thebes ? If Thebes may juſtly claim the 
ne lovercignty of Bocotia,, muſt not the pretenſions of Lace- 


2 


Phil. 2. Sect. 


Tou. Not. 
in Loc. 


118 HE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IV. 
daemon be tried by the ſame rule of juſtice ; and may not ſhe, with 
equal reaſon, aſſert her pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Pelopon- 
neſus. But, in truth, the revenge and jealouſy of Thebes, as well 
as Philip's grand deſign of ſubjecting all Greece to the power of 
Macedon, demands the immediate ruin .of Lacedaemon : that of 
Athens muſt neceſſarily enſue : and nothing but a vigorous reſolution, 

on the part of this ſtate, can poſſibly avert that deſolation with which 
| Greece is now threatened by the inſatiable and 1 —— 
et] both of her ſecret and avowed enemies. 
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'T H E RE Was now a noble field for the abilities of Demoſthenes ; 
2 theſe appear to have been eminently exerted in that oration which 
is commonly called the ſecond Philippic. In this addreſs, the arti- 
fices and deſigns of Philip are fully diſplayed; every motive to cau- 

tion, vigilance, and reſolution, urged with due force; the glory and 

dignity of Athens repreſented with particular art and delicacy; and the 
corruption and perfidy of thoſe, who had been intruſted with the con- 
duct of the late public tranſactions, attacked with ſuch warmth, as could 

ſcarcely fail to inſpire his hearers with the moſt violent indignation 

and reſentment. It is not poſſible to make any extract from this ad- 

mirable piece: to give a juſt idea of it, it would be neceſſary to 
IL. II. p. inſert it intire: nor is it without reaſon that“ Olivier ſuppoſes, that it 
« was to this oration particularly Philip gave that honourable teſtimony 
Plot. Vit. 10. mentioned in a life of Demoſthenes, compiled by Plutarch: Had 
moth. - pe. « T been preſent to hear theſe ſpirited remonſtrances, I myſelf muſt 
« have given my voice for N war 1 1. the > king of 

« Macedon,” 
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Nox were the Athenians inſenſible to the force and energy of 
their public leader. Demoſthenes was appointed to anſwer the am- 
baſſadors. It was determined to ſupport the cauſe of Peloponneſus; ; 
and thoſe who managed the late treaty were expoſed to all the re- 
ſentment of an inraged and Appointed 1 85 A judicial proceſs 

was 
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Ge. L nn KING OF MACEDON. 
was commenced againſt Philocrates, and managed with conſiderable 


zeal by Hyperides, the celebrated orator, who violently oppoſed the 


Macedonian party. ' Demoſthenes, on this occaſion, warmly con- 


tended, that all the other ambaſſadors had been equally guilty, and 


ſhould be involved in this proſecution. But the people ſeemed con- 


tented with making one victim to public juſtice : and Philocrates, 


_- who juſtly dreaded the event of a trial, found it the ſafeſt and beſt 
expedient to withdraw from Athens. As Philip's partizans were now 
apparently in the decline of their power, their enemies determined to 
purſue their victory. A formal accuſation was alſo brought againſt 


AEſchines by one Timarchus, a citizen of eminence, who had fre- 
quently been heard with attention in the aſſembly. He had propoſed 
many decrees, and particularly that which made it capital to ſupply 
Philip with arms or military ſtores. But AEſchines prevented him 


on this occaſion, and proved that Timarchus was unworthy: to pro- 


poſe any thing to the people, as he had juſtly merited infamy by his 
abandoned and diſſolute life: who was accordingly declared unworthy 


of interfering .in any matter of public concernment. Thus did 


AEſchines, for this time, evade the general reſentment, with a ſort 


of triumph over his enemies; while, at the ſame _ he avoided all 
| explanations of his conduct. | | 
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Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 38* 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 30. 


Arg. in AEſch. 
Orat. in Ti- 
march. 


Waite the Ae ink thus employed in accuſing, trying, 


and condemning or acquitting thoſe who had been intruſted with 
their affairs, the uſual conſequence of weak and miſguided politics 


in a corrupted and difordered ſtate, Philip purſued the ſchemes of 
his ambition with his accuſtomed vigour. He directed his courſe to- 


wards Laconia, in order, as he pretended, to ſupport the liberty of 


the people of Peloponneſus ; and, without any interruption from the 
Athenians, or from Sparta, which was immediately threatened by hi 


arms, landed his forces at the cape of Tenarus. The Peloponneſi- 
ans crowded d to his ſtandard with the warmeſt zeal and acknow- 
ledgement t of his friendſhip ip; and thus he found himſ nſelf at the head 
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of a numerous army, which threatened deſtruction to all thoſe who 


ſhould preſume to oppoſe him. With theſe formidable powers he 


| marched forward, and began with forming the ſiege of Trinaſus. 


Frontin. L. 3. 


C. 8. 1. 


— 


THis place was by its ſituation ſtrong, and well provided for an 


obſtinate and vigorous refiſtance. It was of the utmoſt moment to 


make himſelf maſter of it, before the Lacedaemonians could have 


time to colle& their forces and march to its relief : and: for this pur- 


poſe he had now recourſe to a ſtratagem. In the night he cauſed 
a large quantity of earth to be laid at a ſmall diſtance from the 


walls: and, having engaged the beſieged in an interview, he ſhewed 


them the heap, and aſked whether they could now think of refiſt- 
ance any longer. His artifice ſucceeded : the inhabitants, imagining | 
that their town was now ann en re on a 


43 deere he 


'T as firſt accounts » of Philip” s invaſion ad "nike. a conſiderable 


commotion in Lacedaemon; and the taking of Trinaſus added 
greatly to the general conſternation which now ſpread through that 
ſtate, and all its allied powers. An extraordinary meteor appeared 


in the air; and, for ſeveral days, the heavens aſſumed an horrid 


| duſky redneſs. This accident was received by the people, at this 


Frontin. L. 4. 


C. 5. 12. 


critical time, as an ominous warning of that deſtruction which 
ſeemed juſt impending. A young Spartan, who appeared unmoved 
amidſt the general terror, was aſked, with ſurprize, whether he 
did not really fear Philip ? 620 Why ſhould I fear him,“ cried the 
gallant youll, e he cannot hinder us from dying for our coun- 
c try.” | : Eh X | 3 


w HIL E moſt of the Ny Re ſtates and cities of 8 
declared for Philip, the Lacedaemonians found themſelves aban- 
doned by their allies, and utterly unable to ſupport the quarrel by the 


force of arms, They were therefore obliged to make Philip himſelf 


the 


Seck. I. PHILIP EIN G or MACEDON. 
the arbiter of their diſpute; and Agis, the ſon of king Archidamus, 


was ſent as an ambaſſador to conclude a treaty with the king of Ma- 


cedon, on ſuch terms as he ſhould preſcribe. The Spartan prince, 
agreeably to the ſimplicity of his country, appeared, on this occaſion, 


totally unattended: and when Philip thus expreſſed his ſurprize, 


« What! have the Spartans ſent but one?” Am not I to meet one?” 
ſaid Agis, with a true Laconic pride. The king of Macedon ſeems 
to have been mortified with the boldneſs of this anſwer, and to have 
forgot his uſual politeneſs in this interview. I ſhall take care,” 
ſaid he, with a good degree of heat, to prevent the Spartans from 
c ſetting foot in any part of Greece.” It is well!” returned d Axis. 
. We _ a ene * our own, _ can live there.” 


Ar TER 2 ö eden 0 — theſe princes pro- 
ceeded to ſettle the boundaries between Lacedaemon and Argos, in 


which all matters were adjuſted in the manner moſt favcurable to | 


this latter ſtate: Meſſenè was declared a free ſtate. The inhabitants 
were eſtabliſhed in their old habitations, and confirmed in all the 
privileges they had enjoyed, and all the lands they had poſſeſſed when 
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Plut. A- 
pophth. Lac. 


Ibid. 


Strabo L. 8. 
p- 361. 


they were conquered by Lacedaemon „three hundred and thirty-five 


years before. Antiochus, one of the ephori who ſigned this treaty, 
| could not 8 himſelf from obſerving, * « that Philip had indeed 
6 given theſe lands to the Meſſenians, but had not, at the ſame 


« time, given the means of defending them. But, to this end, Phi- 


Ibid. 


lip, having formed a confederacy with the ſtates that had attended 


him, obliged them to give him ſecurities for the execution of all 
the terms of their treaty ; 3 and, on his part, engaged to afford them 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance on all occaſions. And, the more effectually 
to ſecure the continuance of thoſe diſpoſitions which he had now, 
made, he took care to place, at the head of all the allied cities, a 


number of men woe irs ung at to his RI yep T Des 2 


Vol. II II. e (+ thy EE them, 


r 3 11 


Dem. de Co- 
ron. Sect. 91. 


[6] THe names of many of Far, De- on the « Crown; "ad nerve them as the 


- moſthenes hath. preſeryed, in his oration betrayers of their countries, and the peſts 
| | of 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
them, in reality, to an abſolute dependence on Macedon, at the ſame 
time that he affected a moſt diſintereſted regard to their liberties. 
Theſe were the artifices and pretences which the- kading powers of 
Greece had employed to eſtabliſh their own intereſt, and to depreſs 

their neighbours and rivals: theſe firſt divided, weakened, and cor- 
rupted the Greeks : and now-their own unreaſonable ambition encou- 
raged, inabled, and taught their common enemy the means to gain 
an influence in Greece, and to eſtabliſh his power on their general 
ruin. : | | : 


fo} PRIIIr now returned, and paſſed through Arcadia, in order 

to detach ſome cities that had not yet declared themſelves from the: 

intereſt of Lacedaemon. He was ſo far ſucceſsful, that he, for a 

time, engaged them to his party. And many of thoſe cities erected 

ſtatues, and decreed crowns of gold, to their deliverer. In the days. 
of Pauſanias, they pointed ont a piece of ground in Arcadia adjoining | 

to a fountain, which was called Philip's camp, and which, by. 
had been applied to that purpoſe at this time. | | 


FROM Arcadia he proceeded to Corinth, a lodged at the houſe 
of Demaratus, a man devoted to his ſervice, and who owed to Philip 
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of Greece. Polybius indeed ( in- Excerpt. ): 
endeavours to reſcue the memory of theſe 
men from infamy, poſſibly from regard to 
Megalopolis, his native city. This hiſtorian 
inſiſts, that, in their attachment to Philip, 
they were influenced only by a true regard 
to the freedom of their ſtates, and a juſt 


averſion to the tyranny of Sparta. But it 


Io] Tunis invaſion of Peloponneſus, 


together with the particulars which have 
been here related, the French writer places 


much earlier, in the one hundred and ſeventh 
. Olympiad, But I could not think it fafe 
to follow his authority, as the reader, who 


was a- thing well known in Greece, and 


| which. was tranſmitted down even to the- 
time of Pauſanias; that when Philip made 


his attempts on the liberties of Greece, 
Sparta was the only ſtate which proved. 
inacceſfible to his gold, and incapable of 
corruption. PAus Ax. in Achaicis.. 


will take the trouble of turning to Demoſt- 


henes, de falſa Leg. Sect. 29. and Phil. 2. 


Sect. 7, will find it expreſsly aſſerted, that 
Philip never did nor could enter Pelopon- 


neſus, unt] he becams maſter of There 


OI. | 


Set. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


his influence in that city. Public games and ſpectacles were, at this 
time, celebrated at Corinth, where numbers of the Peloponneſians 

were collected. At theſe games Philip appeared; and the people, 
who found themſelves now governed by his creatures, and, by this 
time, had many juſt reaſons to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, received him with loud expreſſions of diſguſt. His courtiers, 


123 


Plutarch. in 


Apophch. 


earneſt in their zeal for the honour of their maſter, preſſed him to 


puniſh thoſe inſolent men who made ſuch ' ungrateful returns to his 
good offices. But Philip well knew y when to difſemble and paſs over 
ſuch affronts unnoticed. By no means,” faid he, . if they are ſo 
« inſolent now, how would they behave, ſhould we do them any 


« ill offices? Thus we find that this prince, according to the expreſ- 


fron of Theopompus, which Longinus hath preſerved, could, with 
eaſe, ſwallow injuries and affronts. His policy ſupplied the place of 
true meekneſs; or, which is the ſame, true greatneſs of mind. He 


heard, with an affected unconcern, of thoſe opprobrious invectives 


which were ſometimes dealt to him in the Athenian aſſembly. I 
d am much indebted,” faid he, „to thoſe orators who make me 
'« acquainted with my faults.” Inftead of puniſhing his revilers, 
when they were abſolutely in his power, he wiſely choſe to gain 
them by good offices. Hath Nicanor ſpoken evil of me? ” ſaid he: 

perhaps he hath had reafon. TI have neglected his merit: let him 
e have ſome mark of my friendſhip.” This had the due effect: the 


Macedonian changed his language; and the king obſerved to thoſe 


who had recommended ſeverities, © 'You ſee it is in our own power 
« to be well or ill ſpoken of. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ar his return to Macedon, the education of his young ſon Alex- 


ander became the immediate object of his regard. The prince had, 
from his infancy, diſcovered a remarkable nobleneſs and greatneſs of 
ſentiment, and a genius ſuſceptible of the higheſt improvements and 
accompliſhments. He was the apparent heir to the kingdom, the 

power, and the fame of his inuſtrious father. The philoſopher Ari- 
| otle was therefore invited to the court of Macedon, and to him 


Q 2 0 : was 


Plat. in VR, 
Alex, 
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Plut. in A- 
pophth. 


Plut. in Vit. 


Oliv. L. 11. 


p-. 160 


Plut. in Alex. 


Ibid. 
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| was committed the important charge of ſuperintending the education 
of this prince, that he may be taught,” faid Philip, © to avoid 


< thoſe errors which I have committed, and of which I now repent.” 
To engage him more effectually to a faithful and diligent diſcharge 


of this great truſt, Philip loaded Ariſtotle with favours worthy of the 
generoſity of the king, and the merit of the philoſopher. He cauſed 


Stagira, the city which gave birth to Ariſtotle, and which had ſhared 
the common fate of the Olynthian territories, to be rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants, who were now flaves or fugitives, to be reſtored to their 
original ſettlements and privileges : arid there ſet apart a ſpacious 
park, laid out into ſhady walks, and ornamented with ſtatues and 


ſeats of marble, for the uſe of the Peripatetic ſages, who were there at 


full liberty to purſue thoſe exerciſes which gave the title to their ſect. 


Hiſtory has thought it worthy to tranſmit to us an account of all the 


perſons concerned in the nurture and education! of this prince. Hel- 
lanica, the nurſe of Alexander, hath not been forgotten, the. ſiſter 
of Clitus, a woman to whom the grateful prince ſhewed the utmoſt 
attention in the midſt of all his conqueſts. A governor, named Leo- 
nidas, had ever attended him ; a man naturally auſtere, but virtuous 


and brave; rigidly ſcrupulous, and careful of the moſt minute par- 
ticulars relating to his charge. Nothing ſuperfluous, nothing that 


adminiſtered to vanity or luxury, was ever ſuffered to approach the 
prince's apartment by this exact inſpector. In ſome religious rite, 
Alexander was obſerved by Leonidas to make uſe of more incenſe 
than ſeemed neceſſary on the occaſion, and told, with ſome ſeverity, 
« that it would be time enough to be thus laviſh of perfumes, when 
“ he was maſter of the country that produced them :” which occa- 
ſioned the prince, when he had afterwards conquered Arabia, to 
ſend Leonidas a large quantity of theſe perfumes, to engage him,” 
(as he faid) © to make his offerings to the gods with a more liberal 
« hand.” He had another governor, Lyſimachus of Acharnania, 
who ſeems to have been recommended by his age and attachment'to | 
his pupil. He called Alexander Achilles, Philip, Peleus, and him- 

Kg : | | 85 ſelf 


5 
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ſelf Phoenix. This flattering application recommended and endeared 

him to the king of Macedon, who had that paternal tenderneſs 

which made him feel a ſenſible delight in alt preſages that ſeem- 

ed to promiſe that his ſon ſhould ſurpaſs him in the glory of his 

actions. Ariſtotle; on his part, laboured to improve and adorn the 

mind of Alexander with 'every kind of knowledge fuitable to a 
prince. That logic, for which his ſect was famous, was neither Ifoerat Lit. 
wholly neglected, nor minutely inculcated. What the philoſopher 

more inſiſted on, was to give the prince a perfect knowledge of the 

human mind, to explain all the objects which affect it, and the mo- 
tives by which it is determined. The three books of Rhetoric, which Oliv. L. 11. 
he afterwards dedicated to Alexander, were an abridgment of thoſe mw 
lectures on Eloquence, which he had given to the prince, to compleat 

him in that branch of knowledge, of which he had already received 

the rudiments from Anaximenes of Lampfacus. Thus the firſt care 

of his teachers, was to form this prince to ſpeak with grace, propriety, 

and force. Nor is it probable, that they had leſs attention to teach 

him an equal propriety of action and conduct in the elevated ſtation 

in which he was at ſome time to appear. But thoſe ſtudies, which 

might infpire him with great and exalted ideas of glory and heroiſm, 

ſeem to have been the particular deli ight of Alexander, if we may 

judge from that remarkable veneration which he e ever expreſſed for 

the Rc of Homer. 


As Ariſtotle. was the fon of a FE doubtleſs, 4 natural Ibid. 
partiality in favour of the art determined him, faith 7 Olivier, to plut. in Alex. 
labour to give his pupil an extenſive knowledge in medicine. If it is 
allowed to indulge conjecture, he might be ſuppoſed to have taken 

the hint from Lyſimachus, and to have ffattered his pupil, by imi- 

_ tating the education of Achilles, and appearing in a character ſimilar 

to that of Chiron. But the deference due to the judgment of Milton, 
vrho, in his > on Education, recommends this branch of xnow- 

gs as of great us to n men, ſhould induce us to conclude, 

that 
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Oliv. L. 11. 
p. 163. 
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that the philoſopher was directed by the juſt rules of reaſon and 


good ſenſe, in teaching this pupil the means of preſerving the 
health of thoſe numbers, who might hereafter march under his 


guidance and command. The prince ſeems to have received theſe 


his inſtructions with pleaſure: he afterwards wrote . ſeveral di- 
rections and receipts for the uſe of his ſick friends; and, poſlibly, 
the opinion of his own. {ſkill determined him to cauſe the phy- 


ſicians of Hephaeſtion to be hanged, who might not have treated 


his favourite according to thoſe rules in which he had been inſtructed. 


S Epiſt. 91. 


Plut. in Alex. 


Thid. - 


Ibid. 


Oliv. L. 11. 
p. 164. 


We may preſume, that mathematics were not neglected by Ariſtotle ; 
though we learn from * Seneca, that Alexander ſtudied geometry 
without any great ſucceſs. But another branch of literature, which 
the philoſopher ſeems to have inculcated with particular attention, 
was the knowledge of being, conſidered in itſelf, and of intelligent 
ſubſtances. And how greatly his pupil valued himſelf on this know- 


_ ledge, may appear from the following letter, occafioned by We * 


publiſhing a treatiſe of theſe metaphyſical diſquiſitions : 


"OWE: ALEXANDER, to Ariſtotle, health ! 


« You have by no means acted rightly in publiſhing thoſe treatiſes ; 
% of knowledge, to be communicated only to particular hearers. 
<« How ſhall excel others, if thoſe things, which I have been taught, 
« be now divulged to the world? I am ever better pleafed to appear 
te ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, in the knowledge of excellent 
« things, than 1 in power. Farewell!“ ; 5 

Tut anſwer of the philoſopher, on this occaſion, is well known, 
« that theſe diſquiſitions were publiſhed, and not publiſhed ; being 
« written in ſuch a manner as to be till totally inacceſſible to the 
« vulgar.” And, if we may judge by thoſe metaphyſical works, 
which have been tranſmitted to us as the works of Ariſtotle, the 
prince's ; complaint was i Hundes, and * 3 s anſwer ex- 


W Juſt. 


1 


Sect. l. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

Tas greatneſs of mind which now began to dawn in this young 
hero, the attention and aſſiduity with which he received all inſtruc- 
tion and improvement, and his general lovelineſs of manners, the 
effect of a natural good diſpoſition, aided and inlivened by an exact 
and well conducted education, now began to be a ſubject of praiſe 
and admiration' in all the poliſhed and refined ſtates. The venerable 


Iſocrates, who prided himſelf in that regard with which he was ever 


honoured by Philip, received ſuch accounts with the joy natural to a 
man of his years and diſpoſition; and, about this time, wrote 4 
letter to Alexander, conceived in the following terms: 


40 ieee to Alexander, health 1” | | 
„As I have addreſſed a letter to your father, and, as you are 
« refident in the ſame place, I ſhould have condemned myſelf of the 


e utmoſt impropriety, had I neglefted thus to expreſs my reſpect to 
* you, and, by this means, to convince thoſe who are unacquainted 


with me, that my age hath not yet reduced me to a ſtate of per- 


« fe& dotage; but that the remains of genius, which I till poſſeſsz 


are not unworthy of thoſe powers, with which my former years were 


« favoured.. I am aſſured, from the concurring teſtimony of all men, 
of that affection which you have ever expreſſed to mankind, of your 
particular regard to Athens, of your love to learning, and of that 


_« prudence and juſtneſs of ſentiment which appear in all your con- 
« duct. I have a ftrong proof of this in the accounts which I 


e receive of your delicacy. in the choice of thoſe: Athenians who 


are admitted to your confidence. Who are not of the number of 
« thoſe who blindly abandon themſelves to wicked purſuits : but 


„men, whoſe converſation cannot offend, and whoſe ſociety can 


neither prove injurious to you, nor prompt you to act injuriouſſy 


« to others: men with whom the wiſe muſt ever chuſe to affociate.. 


It is ſaid, that, among the various branches of learning, you do- 


not intirely reject that which is converſant about diſputation. This 
ARG advantageous in, private life, but not. ſo well fitted: 


« to» 
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« to thoſe who are to govern ſocieties, and born to kingly power : 

d as it is neither convenient nor decent for men of elevated minds to 

1 * engage in controverſy with their ſubjects, or to ſuffer them, in the | 
violence of diſpute, to forget the difference of their ſtations. - This 
kind of learning, therefore, you do not - paſſionately admire, but 
« have rather choſen to devote your chief attention to the ſtudy of 
« eloquence. A ſtudy, whoſe high importance. we experience daily 
« in all our public tranſactions, and which inables us to deliberate 
<« on all affairs of ſtate : by which you too have diſeovered no incon- 
« ſiderable ſhare of wiſdom, in directing and preſcribing to your ſub- 
jects, in judging of what is truly noble and equitable, and what 

| is contrary to theſe, and i in diſpenſing puniſhments and rewards, 

according to thoſe unerring rules derived from this important 

| - „ knowledge. Theſe ſtudies prove your true diſcernment, and give 

ee the moſt favourable aſſurance both to your father, and to others, 

| | « that, by a due perſeverance in ſuch laudable purſuits, at a maturer 
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i | « time of life, you will arrive at the ſame diſtinguiſhed eminence in 
. « true wiſdom, which your father es enjoys at rann | 


a> 
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Fo ABouT this time Philip was. obliged to quit his kingdom and 
march into Thrace, where the ſtruggles between the Athenian and 
Macedonian intereſt had raiſed new commotions. Cerſobleptes, as 
hath been already - obſerved, was obliged to diveſt him of the ſove- 

reignty, and to give up his ſon to Philip as an hoſtage. And there 

is reaſon to conclude, that he himſelf was forced to commit himſelf 

into the hands of Philip, and to ſubmit implicitly to his diſpoſal: 

« Dioa. Se. yet * Diodorus makes him appear in + this year at the head of an 

- 16. Set. army, prepared to defend himſelf againſt the Macedonian: from 

' + Olymp. whence we are to conclude, that he found the means of reſuming his 
dominions. Poſſibly Diodorus may have been miſtaken in the pre- 
ciſe time in which Cerſobleptes was made a priſoner; but, however 
this may be, it is yet certain that Philip made a campaign in Thrace - 

in the eighteenth year of his reign. His arrival ſpread a general 


terror 


Seat. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
terror through the country. As the inhabitants- did not dare to wait 


his approach in a. body, they ſeparated their forces, which obliged 
him, on his part, to diſpoſe his troops in ſuch a manner, as that they 


might act in ſeveral places, fo that he gained various bree en at 
- the HIT time. | | 


DevDRAs and Machetas, two brothers, who had ſucceeded as 


joint heirs to the ſovereignty of their father, at firſt united their forces, 


and determined to oppoſe the king of Macedon. But this union did 

not laſt for any conſiderable. time: they ſoon began to quarrel among 

themſelves, and were at length obliged to ſubmit their - conteſts to 

Philip, and to conſtitute him their umpire ; who ſoon decided their 

' quarrel, by reducing them both equally to a ſtate of dependence on 

his pleaſure ; and is laid to have taken their ſiſter into the number of 
his concubines. | 


MacntTaAs afterwards followed him to the court of Macedon, 


And here he was the occaſion of diſplaying Philip's greatneſs of mind, 
in ſubmitting to juſt cenſure, and generouſly acknowledging and 


correcting his own errors. Machetas had a judicial controverſy which 
Philip heard at a time when he had indulged too far in jollity and re- 
velling. His judgment being blinded and weakened by exceſs, his 


deciſion was manifeſtly capricious and unjuſt. Machetas, with that 
vexation which the conſciouſneſs of the integrity of his cauſe, thus 
deſpiſed and injured, muſt naturally have raifed, boldly urged his 
wrongs : © I appeal,” ſaid he. What! replied Philip, from your 


king: where is that power to whom you can appeal? I appeal,” 
returned Machetas, from Philip fluſtered with wine, to Philip 


« cool and temperate.” The boldneſs: of this remonſtrance ſet the 


king's levity and injuſtice all full in his view; he re-heard the . cauſe 


the next day, and, although he would not reverſe his former ſentence, | 


he made Machetas full en for the 1 8 he had * genen his 


precipitation. | 7 75 
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Fo reducing theſe two princes, Philip proceeded to invade the 
dominions of Cithelas, another petty ſovereign of Thrace. But, as 
this prince was too inconſiderable to give him any effectual oppoſition, 
a peace was ſoon concluded; and the ſiſter of Cithelas, a woman of 
remarkable beauty, was given up to Philip, in order to preſerve a 


| ſhadow of fovereignty to her brother. To ſecure the attachment of 


Diod. Sic. E. 


16. Se. 71. 


Orat. de H- 
loneſo. 


all thoſe diſtricts, which he thus ſubdued, Philip choſe the moſt ad- 


vantageous ſituations, where he erected forts; and theſe he garriſoned 


with Macedonians. The people were obliged to pay him a tribute, 
which amounted to a tenth part of their revenue, while his ſoldiers 
awed, Ne and harraſſed them UI 


FROM Thrace Philip paſſed into the Cherſoneſus, whither he 
was invited by the people of Cardia, who, when the reſt of that 
peninſula was given up to Athens, refuſed to acknowledge the juriſ- 

diction of that ſtate; and, encouraged by the aſſurances of aſſiſtance 
which they received from Macedon, aſſerted their independency, and. 
either ſought, or were neceſſarily involved in, various conteſts about- 


| their boundaries [r] with the Athenian colony which was now 


ns in ann. 
PHILIPP. 


[2] Some few of Philip's actions in ment with Chares, the Athenian admiral. 


Thrace, of leſs moment, are mentioned in 
Frontinus, Polyaenus, and ſome other wri- 
ters, which the author chuſes to paſs over 
in ſilence, as he finds it impoſſible to con- 
nect them with the hiſtory, or to aſcertain 
their dates. Among theſe is the conqueſt 
of Abdera, which the French writer fixes 


to this period. At one time when Philip 


had ſailed on an expedition to this city and 
its neighbourhood, he found occaſion for 


his artifice, in order to avoid an e 


[r] TRESR boundaries were ſaid to 
be diſtinctiy marked out by an altar ſacred 


This commander was ſtationed with twenty 


ſhips. in the Strymonic bay, near the city 
of Neapolis, ready to attack the Macedo- 
nian fleet at its return. Philip choſe out 
four of his beſt failing veſſels, which he 
ordered to cruize in view of the Athenians. 5 


Chares was tempted out to purſue theſe with 


all his force: and, while he ſuffered himſelf 
to be engaged in a fruitleſs chace, the Ma- 


cedonians paſſed by unmoleſted. 


Pol yA kN. L. 4. C. 2. Str. 22. 


to Jupiter, whoſe ſituation is deſcribed in 
the oration on the Haloneſus : and here 
Philip 


Sea. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


PrP appeared, and declared his intentions of aſſiſting his allies 


the Cardians, and ſupporting them in their juſt pretenſions. In this 
city he reſided for a while, and, at ſome times, was a ſpectator of 
thoſe public exerciſes in which the youth of Cardia were engaged. 
On one of theſe occaſions, he is faid to have taken particular notice of 
one young man, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his fellows by his 


agility and ſtrength of body. When the games were concluded, he 


engaged in diſcourſe with him, and ſoon found that he was endowed 
with qualities infinitely ſuperior to thoſe which he had juſt diſplayed. 
He learned,. with joy, that this extraordinary youth was the fon of 
a man to whom he had been intimately and affectionately attached; 
he immediately invited him to his court, and placed him about the 
young prince Alexander, whom he ene ſerved in the quality 


of a 9 


Tris was that Eumenes, who was one of the ſucceſſors of Alex- 


ander, and whoſe genius and abilities were confeſſedly ſuperior to all 
the others. Penetration and acuteneſs, elevation of thought and 
rectitude of intention, firmneſs, eloquence, and affability, were all 


united in Eumenes. He was diſtinguiſhed from all the other chiefs, 
by his attachment to his maſter's family, and by a diſintereſtedneſs 
which was beyond example. But he fell by the treachery of his own 
ſoldiers, who baſely delivered up their general in chains into the 
hands of his mortal enemy; fo totally had luxury and wanton pro- 
ſperity debauched their minds, and obliterated all ſenſe of duty. 


ny Wale Philip was thus engaged in the affairs of Thrace, he © 
received an account of the death of Arymbas, king of Epirus, and 5 


Philip (among. other flattering aſſurances merce, which was frequently interrupted 


which he laviſhed on the Grecks, while the by the length bf time required in doubling 


late treaty was depending) promiſed to cut mount Athos, and failing round the Cher- 
through: the iſthmus, at his own expence, ſoneſus, or by contrary winds, 
for the convenience and ſecurity of com- DEM. Phil a. Sea 6. 
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uncle to Olympias. This prince left a ſon named AEacides, who was 


Juſtin, L. 8. 
. . 


L. 16. Sect. 
72. 


father to Pyrrhus. But Philip exerted his influence and power in fa- 
vour of his brother-in-law, and engaged the nobility of Epirus to 
place Alexander, the ſon of Neoptolemus, on the throne, and to ac- 


knowledge him as rightful ſucceſſor. If Neoptolemus and Arymbas 


had been in joint poſſeſſion of the throne, a form of government 


which Ariſtotle, in his Politics, mentions to have been eſtabliſhed at 


Epirus, then Alexander had a right to his ſhare of the ſovereignty, 
and Philip muſt have been guilty of a very inequitable partiality in 


extending his power to the prejudice of the other family. But it is 


unaccountable why the abbreviator of Trogus ſhould ſo far diſtort 


the hiſtory of theſe tranſactions, as to ſuppoſe that Philip, after hay- 


ing acknowledged Arymbas as ſovereign of Epirus, proceeded after- 


wards to dethrone him, and to ſubſtitute the brother of Olympias in 


his room: for Arymbas certainly died in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom, after a reign of ten years, as * Diodorus expreſſly aſſerts. 


Tu1s injuſtice of that author may induce us to ſuſpect the truth 
of what he has advanced of the connexions between Philip and his 
brother-in-law. This Alexander was then but twenty years old. He 


had learned, at the court of Philip, all that could form a great king 


and an able general; and Philip, who ſeems to have had a ſincere 


_ friendſhip for him, added to the crown of Epirus a preſent of four 


cities, which are mentioned in the oration intitled, on the Haloneſus, 


and faid to be Elean colonies, which poſſibly Philip might have given 


away with the conſent of Elis, where his power and influence were 
in effect abſolute. The conduct of this prince ſeems to have done 
no diſhonour to Philip's friendſhip. In the beginning of his reign, 
he found himſelf obliged to maintain a war againſt the IIlyrians, 


{whom he ſubdued by a ſtratagem, which ſeems. to have been copied. 


from the artful and ſubtle king of Macedon. The Illyrians expected 
a reinforcement, of whoſe number Alexander was informed. He: 
armed. an n equal body of Eren n the Illyrian manner; and, to 

Pony 
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prevent all ſuſpicion of deceit, ordered them to ravage and lay 
waſte his own territories. The Illyrians,. deceived by this appear- 


| ance, marched in full confidence to join theſe pretended ſuccours; 
and, in an , were nee, attacked, 1 cut to pieces. 


Tus prince died afterwards in Italy, hw he met with more 
reſiſtance than his nephew found in Perſia, He conquered the Brutii, 
the Lucani, and even the Samnites (whoſe valour had fo. often exer- 
ciſed the Romans) and afterwards made a peace with the Romans; 
incertum qua. fide culturus, faith the hiſtorian * Livy, ſi caetera 
proceſſiſſent. | 1 | 


Bur to return to Philip; his Thracian conqueſts inflamed the 
| jealouſy of the Athenians; and the diſputes in the Cherſoneſus af- 
forded them a pretence for venting their diſſatisfaction. Ever ready 
to oppoſe the intereſts of Philip, when this might be effected by nego- 
tiation, and now favoured by the opportunity of his abſence, they 


diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Grecian ſtates, to endeavour to inſpire 


thoſe who united with Philip and accepted of his protection, and 
thoſe who ſtill wavered, with ſuſpicions of this prince's ſincerity, and 


apprehenſions of his enterprizing and boundleſs ambition. All their 


old complaints, and all the late cauſes of diſſatisfaction, were, on this 
occaſion, urged with the utmoſt force and vehemence; His i injuſtice 
in wreſting Potidaea from the Athenians; his inſincere and even trea- 
cherous conduct in relation to Amphipolis; the inſtances of his deceit 
in all the tranſactions relative to the late treaty; his keeping poſſeſſion 
of Haloneſus, (an iſland, which one Soſtratus, a pirate, had ſome 


time ſince taken from them, and which Philip. having driven out 
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Epiſt, Phil.. 


this pirate, now claimed as his property) - in defiance of the juſt - 
pretenſions and acknowledged right of Athens; the hardſhips and 


oppreſſion under which the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus now 
laboured, and his partial ſupport of the Cardians in their unjuſt de- 
mands; the fate of mo PP whom he bad ſubyerted and de- 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
ſtroyed, was recalled to view]; all his infidious favours and promiſes ; 
all the various artifices by which he had at firſt gained the confi- 


| dence of theſe people to their own undoing ; in a word, every repre- 


ſentation, that could poſſibly raiſe diſtruſt and indignation, was now 
made to the Grecians with all the force and addreſs of the moſt emi- 
nent orators and ſtateſmen of Athens. Every ſtate was ſeparately ex- 
horted to unite againſt a prince, who was really their common enemy, 
whatever appearances he aſſumed, or whatever ſentiments he expreſſed. 
The Athenians, on their part, (the miniſters declared) were ready 


. to unite with their brethren and friends, and to exert that zeal againſt 


the aſpiring Macedonian, which they had ever diſcovered for the 
defence of liberty, and the glorious cauſe of Greece. 


TuEsE practices of the Athenians could not poſſibly be regarded 
by Philip with indifference; His ſucceſſes had gradually elevated 
his views, and the great deſign which he had now formed, of march- 
ing into Afia at the head of all the Greeks, plainly required that he 
ſhould, if poſſible, calm all jealouſies and ſuſpicions in the Athe- 
nians ; or, at leaſt, prevent them from alienating the affections of 
the other ſtates, and Tiago ns} th . from cheir connexions Sug 
Macedon. | 


F OR this purpoſe, he had, me time ſince, win complaints aroſe 
of his infractions of the treaty, diſpatched Python the Byzantine to 


Athens, to calm the jealouſies of that ſtate, and to obviate all ob- 


Athen. L. 12. 


5 550. 
em. de Co- 
ron. Sect. 43. 


jections to the ſincerity and integrity of his conduct. This emiſſary 
was well fitted to influence popular aſſemblies. His manner of ad- 
dreſs was ſuited to his corpulence and bulk ; loud, bold, and forcible, 
with that paſſionate vehemence which ſeems to ariſe from conviction 
and fincerity, though it is frequently but the effect of an heated 
imagination, or a particular violence of temper and conſtitution ; and 
ſometimes no more than artifice and diſguiſe, Whatever impreſſions 


bis remonſtrances might have made, Philip now found it expedient 


to 


Sect. I, PHILIP KING, OF MACEDON. 


| to addreſs a letter to the Athenians, in which, he repeated all the 
apologies, that his conduct admitted of, and endeavoured to poſſeſs 
the Athenians in particular, and the Greeks in general, to whom his 


| letter could not be long a ſecret, with a favourable opinion of the 


candor and integrity of his intentions. This letter, among other 
pieces of the ſame kind, which might have done honour to the abili- 
ties of the king of Macedon, is unhappily loſt to poſterity ; but 
the principal articles of it are preſerved in that oration which we find 
among the remains of Demoſthenes, intitled, on the Haloneſus, and 
which is n em be the * of the orator 0 


Hz began with 1 their 8 8 lation to the 
iland of Haloneſus ; which (as he alledged) he fairly won from 
the pirates who had ſettled: there, and which he was ready to give 
up freely to the Athenians ; and to ſubmit all other conteſts about 
the iſlands to a fair and equitable arbitration... The ſecond article: 


relates to ſome diſputes between the merchants of each country, of 


which we have but obſcure. hints. In the next place, he called on 
the Athenians to concur with him in ſuppreſſing piracy, and clearing: 
the ſeas from all obſtructions to commerce. In the late treaty, he 
obſerved, there was an article inſerted, which the Athenian miniſters. 
had not mentioned to the people, that each party ſhould keep what 

they were then in poſſeſſion of: and that, by virtue of this article, 
the Athenians had no farther claim: to Amphipolis. Another clauſe 
vhich were not comprized in it, ſhould continue free and unmoleſted; 
and, in caſe of any attack, ſhould be protected by. thoſe who had en- 
gaged in the treaty :. and to this, he inſiſted, he had readily ſubſcribed.. 
As to any breach of promiſe, he appealed to che terms of their treaty,, 
which muſt demonſtrate, that he had entered into no ſuch\engage-- 
ments as the Athenians imputed-to him. As to the acquiſitions 'made- 
by his arms fince the peace, the equity of ſuch proceedings he of- 
* ſubmit to umpires. He put them in mind, that all the 
| Athenian: 
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Aas priſoners had been given up; and concluded with declaring, 
that all diſputes, between the Cardians and the Athenian colony in 
the Cherſoneſus, ſhould be decided by an arbitration ; and that the 
Cardians were ready to ſubmit to ſuch decifion. And, while he 


thus endeavoured to ſet his conduct in the faireſt point of view, he 


remonſtrated againſt the inſolence of the Athenian orators, and called 
on the people to _—__ 2 their hanna um ON dare 
ſentations:” 


Is N the above. tnentioned oration, all theſe ſeveral articles are TM N 
ticularly diſcuſſed. The ſpeaker, among other particulars, infiſts, that 
the Athenians could not, conſiſtently with their honour, accept of Ha- 
loneſus as a free gift, butſhould' reſume it as reſtored to the lawful pro- 
prietors. The inethod of arbitration he repreſents as ſhameful and 
dangerous; aſſerts the dignity of Athens, and ſpeaks with contempt of 
Macedon and Philip. His pretence of ſuppreſſing piracy, he repreſents 


as a deſign to gain the ſovereignty of the ſeas. He reminds his hearers 


of the letter in which Philip acknowledged their right to Amphi- 
polis, when he formerly laid ſiege to it. His attempts to clear up 
all objections to his ſincerity, all ſuſpicions of breach of promiſe, he 
treats with contempt. Inſtead of leaving the Grecian cities free, he 
obſerves; that he had delivered up three cities in the Caſſiopea (Pan- 
doſia, Buceta, and Elatia, the property of the Eleans) to Alexander 
of Epirus; inſtead of delivering up their priſoners, he had even re- 
fuſed them the body of one of their hoſts and agents who had died 
in Macedon, and which they had demanded by three different de- 
putations. He concludes, with repreſenting Philip's injuſtice and op- 
preſſion bf the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus; and inſiſts, that 
it is an inſult to the Athenians to propoſe an arbitration, and to en- 
gage that the Cardians ſhould be determined by it, as if Athens could 
not, by force of arms, n. 2 nen —_—_— mn the bounds. 


% 3 4 
* * 


THE 


* 


Sect. I. PHILIP KING: OP MACEDON. : 


Tus author of this oration takes notice of his having gone on an 


ambaſſy to Macedon, in order to explain and amend the articles of 
the late treaty. He alſo mentions his having brought an accuſation 
; againſt one Callipus, who, by a decree which he propoſed, acknow- 


ledged and favoured. the pretenſions of the Cardians. Both which 


circumſtances agree to Hegeſippus, and have induced the critics and 
commentators to aſcribe this performance to that orator. It is cer- 
tain, that Demoſthenes alſo, ſpoke on this occaſion. He inſiſted on 
the diſtinction between accepting and reſuming the Haloneſus : he 
declared violently againſt an arbitration (as we are informed by AE 
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Liban. Arg. 
in Orat. de 
OG 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sea. 30. 


chines:) becauſe no impartial mediating. ſtate could be found (as he 


aſſerted) ſo totally were the minds of all men corrupted by the Ma- 


cedonian. The character of his ambaſſadors he treated with great 
freedom, and declared; that they were no other than ſpies: neither 


of which latter circumſtances are found in the oration above-men- 


tioned, which, it may be at leaſt affirmed, doth not appear well 


calculated to produce any conſiderable effect. Something more vio- 
lent, forcible, and pathetic, ſeems to have been demanded by the 
| occaſion, by the abilities of Philip, and the natural temper of the 
Athenians. - But, whatever may have been the reaſon, whether the 
ſtrength of their repreſentations who oppoſed the Macedonian, or 


the preſent diſpoſitions of the Athenians, the deputies, who preſented | 


| n 8 letter, were diſmiſſed without 0 1 anſwer. 


B * hi epd which theſe ap now at Athens, RY 
the eagerneſs with which, the people liſtened; to the popular leaders 
who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, . it appeared plainly, that the 
influence of Philip's partizans was declining in this ſtate. This was 
then a favourable time for bringing the condu of thoſe who had 
contributed to deceive the people, and had favoured: the: deſigns of 

the king of Macedon, to a judicial examination: and, accordingly, 
Demoſthenes choſe this opportunity of preferring an accuſation againſt 


| AEſchines, for fraud and corruption in his late conduct of the treaty; 


Vol. II. | 8 | which 
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which occaſioned the two orations on the ſubje& of their Ambaſſy, 


worthy the reputation of theſe rival orators ; and ſecond c to thoſe 
iz emma in ani 1 een 


Tux oration of aan for Ctefiphon i is 5 to os of 
AEſchines, even in the judgment of AEſchines himſelf. But this doth 
not ſeem to be the caſe in the orations on the Ambaſſy. That of AEſ- 


chines appears more varied, and more pathetic ; nor is it ſurprizing 
that he ſhould have exerted the utmoſt efforts of his genius for the de- 
fence of his life and of his honour : his peroration is exceedingly affect- 


ing, and the moſt exquiſite addrefs appears under that air of abaſe- 


ment and languor that runs through the whole of it. The different 
| ſucceſſes of theſe two orations, thoſe on the Ambaſly, and thoſe in the 


Snidas in voce 


Ao YM 


* In Vit. De- 
moſthen. 


+ Epiſt. 12. 


cauſe of Cteſiphon, may, in ſome fort, inable us to decide on their 
different merit ; for the Athenians were frequently determined more 
by the eloquence of —_ e than by the n of the cauſe. 


On the lat occaſion, AEſchines was, with» great difficulty, 


acquitted but by thirty voices, and this, as is ſaid, by the i intrigues 


of his friend Eubulus. * Plutarch, indeed, ſeems to doubt whether 
this cauſe was ever heard ; as neither Demoſthenes nor AEſchines 
take any notice of the deciſion in their orations on the Crown. But 
the diſappointment of Demoſthenes, who was the accuſer, and the 
great difficulty, or perhaps the manner, of AEſchines's eſcape, may 
account for the filence both of one and the other. + In a letter ad- 
drefled by AEſchines to'the ſenate and people of Athens, in the time 


of his exile, he takes notice of his acquittal, r nne as an 


Sy . 


inconteſtable 1 of his innocence. 


As asset Rack Td noe think it oper PIR | 
a minute diſcuſſion of them; it is ſufficient to have repreſented the 
conduct of theſe two ſtateſmen, in their ambaſſies, as fully and impar- 
willy as. I _— without Picſuming m der the: judgment of the 
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BOOK. the FOURTH. 


SECTION u. . 


H I L E os Athens were - venting their RR and 
5 indignation at home, againſt thoſe who were regarded as 

the partizans of Macedon; they ſeemed alſo diſpoſed to exert ſome 
degree of vigour abroad. Their general Diopithes was ſent to the 2 ro. 
Helleſpont to ſupport the Athenian colony i in the Cherſoneſus, and to 4 
repreſs the ineroachments of the Cardians ; and his ſecret inſtructions : 
were to neglect no occaſion of diſtreſſing Philip. His arrival in the Liban. Arg. 


Cherſoneſus could not but greatly alarm the inhabitants of Cardia. ce 2 


They inſtantly ſent to acquaint Philip, who was now in the upper 
Thrace, of this important event, earneſtly imploring his ſuccour, and 
offering to ſubmit themſelves intirely to the government and juriſ- 
diction of Macedon. . Diopithes, on his part, having encouraged 
and proyided for the defence of the Athenian ſettlements in the Cher- 
ſoneſus, determined to act agreeably to what he deemed the ſpirit of 
his commiſſion ; and, taking the favourable. advantage of 'Philip's 
abſence, who was now engaged in a conteſt with. Amadocus, the 
brother of Cerſobleptes and king of the Odryſians, he made an in- 
road on 880 territories of the Macedonian, which lay in the mari- 
arts of Thrace, where he ſtormed two cities, Crobylè and Ti- Epik. Pha. 
N riſtaſis, 
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riſtaſis, and carried off a conſiderable booty, and a number of pri- 
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ſoners; all which he lodged ſafely in the Cherſoneſus. Amphilochus, 


d Macedonian of ſome eminence, was diſpatched on this occaſion to 


Lucian En- 
com. Dem. 


Ibid, 


his camp, in quality of an ambaſſador, to treat about the ranſom of 
thoſe priſoners. But the Athenian general, fluſhed with his ſucceſs, 
not only refuſed him an audience, but cauſed him to be ſeized, con- 
trary to the law of arms, and caſt into priſon : from whence, after a 
confinement ſufficiently ſevere, he was obliged to purchaſe his releaſe 


at the expence of nine talents. In this excurſion of Diopithes, an 


herald, charged with packets for Macedon, was alſo ſeized, who was 


thrown into chains, and his letters ſent to Athens, where they were 
i a full aſſembly. = 


| Tuxsr hoſtilities could not fail to alarm all the Macedonian 
fertlements upon the coaſt. A courier was inſtantly diſpatched t to 
Philip with a full relation of thoſe motions of Diopithes, on which | 
Antipater enlarged with the zeal of a faithful miniſter, expreſſed his 
apprehenſions of che conſequences, and urged Philip to an immediate 

oppoſition. But this prince reſolved, that no petty hoſtilities | or de- 


predations ſould divert him from Bis main defigns'; thoſe he Knew 


he could revenge at leiſure, and therefore determined to purſue his 


preſent expedition, ind to W road the conqueſt of the br ba 
aer 


HE is ſaid to Ke ailfinied Adis with a ag in Keke follow- 
ing manner: And do you really fear this Athenian general and his 
<« army ? To me their ſhips, their port, their arſenals, are but trifles. 


<« What effect can theſe produce, when their poſſefſors are wholly 
« employed in games and public entertainments? Were not the Athe- 


nians poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable a treaſure as Demoſthenes, force, or | 
« artifice, or corruption, would inable me to command' them much - 


40 ſooser than = Fhebans and Theflalians. | Hei if is s who watches 


« who | 


Sec. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


« who croſſes my ſchemes, and counteracts al my attempts; whoſe pe- 
« netration my deepeſt artifice, my moſt ſecretly concerted deſigns, ne- 


ver can eſcape: the grand and only obſtacle to the progreſs of my 
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« power. If we now poſſeſs Amphipolis ; ; if we command Olynthus, | 


Thermopylae, and Phocis ; if we have eſtabliſhed our power in the 


« Cherſonefus and the Helleſpont; his vigorous oppoſition was never 


« wanting to oppoſe ns. He rouſes the ſupine ; he awakens his fellow- 
« citizens from their lethargic ſtate, as it were by incifion and cauteri- 


© zing,without the leaſt deference to their follies, or the leaſt fear of their 
_« diſpleaſure. He directs the appointment of their treaſures ; he re- 
« ſtores the wretched ſtate of their marine, by his wiſe inſtitutions. 


* He recalls their attention, from their theatrical diſtributions, to the 


* honour of their country; to their ancient glory, and the vickories 
of Marathon and Salamis. He procures them allies and ſubfidies. 
No artifice can eſcape his penetration; no temptation can corrupt 
his integrity. It is Demoſthenes therefore that I fear mach more 
«than all the force of Athens. In prudence and policy, he is not in- 
«« ferior to Themiſtocles; in greatneſs of ſoul, he is equal to Pericles. 
« This it is that ſecures the attachment of the Greeks to Athens. 
We are obliged to this ſtate for intruſting their armies to Chares, 
« Diopithes, and Proxenus ; and keeping Demoſthenes at home. 


„Did he command their forces, their navies, their expeditions, and 


« their treaſures; I fear that he would even render our very throne 


« precarious, who now, by his decrees only, purſues and attacks us 
« with ſo much violence, obſtructs our deſigns, collects uch vaſt 
7 e and raiſes ſuch werfe armies. | 


sven a noble "ens Philip ſaid, by Lucian, to re given to 


the merit and abilities of the great Athenian; and ſuch contempt did 
he expreſs of their commander. His honour required however that 


te hoſtilities of Diopithes ſhould not paſs intirely unnoticed : he 
therefore addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, in which he repreſented 1 
the conduct of this general with Every aggravating and invidious { 


circum- 
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circumſtance ; he took notice of thoſe mutual engagements which 
ſubſiſted between them; profeſſed his diſpoſition to adhere inviolably. | 
to theſe; demanded, from the juſtice of the ſtate, that a puniſhment 
might be inflicted on their officer adequate to. his offence, or elſe he 
muſt be forced, he ſaid, to repreſs the inſolence of Diopithes ; and, 


in that caſe, whatever meaſures his honour and his ſecurity might 


| demand, could not, he preſumed, be confidered : at Athens as Fs in- 


Demoſth. de 
Cherſon. dect. 
1, 2. 


fraction of the late ay 


Tunis letter alt raiſed an unuſual ferment in the "Wh and 
the conduct of Diopithes was canvaſſed with all imaginable violence. 
and heat, both in the ſenate and the aſſembly. The partizans of Ma- 
cedon inveighed loudly againſt this general, and called for all the. 
ſeverity of public juſtice againſt a man, who, they alledged, had been 
guilty of a moſt unjuſt and unwarrantable outrage; had preſumed to 
attack a formidable power, with whom his country was in actual 
alliance, and was now involving Athens in a dangerous, expenſive, - 


and unneceſſary war. To theſe they added reflections on the Athe- 


nians themſelves, and their equivocal conduct with reſpect to Philip. ' 
They had concluded a treaty with him, and affected to adhere to- 


it; and yet, at the ſame time, ſuch was the inconſiſtency of their 


conduct. that they encouraged and ſupported every attempt to infeſt 


his territories and annoy his ſubjects. Such proceedings arraigned 
the honour, and reflected on the underſtanding, of the people. There 
were but two different meaſures that could poſſibly be recommended 
or purſued, either to obſerve the peace inviolably, or to declare war 


in form, and act like a fair and open enemy. The firſt of theſe 


was both equitable and expedient, as Philip had, as yet, made no 


attack on them; the latter precarious and dangerous, and could be 


Secd. 13. 


propoſed only by thoſe, who, regardleſs of the ſafety and tranquillity 
of their country, ſought a pretence for acquiring the management; 


of the 9 wolh, in times of dh they _ apply with; 


en 5 


Sed. II. PHILIP KING ob MACEDON. 


impunity to their own wicked 3 2 W Sn and 
cles wth th has of the public. | 


TuE dsgtesite & e had redunad Da 
. opithes to many difficulties in relation to the pay and maintenance of 


His forces; and from theſe he found no other means of extricating 
himſelf, than by heavy exactions on the Athenian colonies which lay 


EBK K 


enemies, actuated by any regard to the intereſt and honour of his 
“ country, who thus harrafſes and plunders our dependent cities 


in the aſſembly. © Is this may's-conduR,” cried his 
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Demi. de 
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4 * avarice breaks through all the ties of ſociety, and who is 


deaf to the ſollicitations of humagity ; whoſe rapine and .extortion 


ö colonies ; and who, chile he draws 
cc from cheir vitals the means of purſuing the extravagant ſchemes of 


is own'wanity and ambition, leaves them defenceleſs, and ex- 


2 poſed to the incurſions of any Barbarians, 5 


« "ERIN wr on CO i Ns ny + 


Tue ben pee edc Digpithes had now added ann 


: undoubredly "juſt and warrantable. For when any potentate hath 


diſcovered a manifeſt diſpoſition to diſtreſs and injure a neighbouring 
people, and has even procceded to actual attempts on their domini- 


ons and dependent territoxies; it Will be allowed, 1 preſume, that 


the law of nations muſt ever conſider ſuch a conduct as equivalent 


to an open avowal and declaration of hoſtilities. Let in ſome in- 


1 ftances this general had acted intemperately and unjuſtly, and theſe 
| improve and repreſented in their full force, ſeem to have had 


a coniderible Fett, -and threatened Diopithes -with the reſentment | 


of his fellow - citizens; when Demoſthenes, ever zealous and inde- 


fatigable in his” ©ppebition to. Macedon, aroſe to n 
of this comman | 
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Dem. de «IT were to be wiſhed, Athenians,” WO? did this illuſtrious 

Cherſ. Sec. . orator introduce his animated harangue) “ that they who ſpeak i in 
e public would never ſuffer hatred or affection to influence their | 
« counſels; but, in all that they propoſe, be directed by unbiaſſed 
e reaſon ; particularly, when affairs of ſtate, and thoſe of - higheſt, 
moment, are the object of our attention. But ſince there are 
<< perſons, whoſe ſpeeches. are partly dictated by a ſpirit of conten- 
« tion, partly by other like motives; it is your duty, Athenians, to 
« exert that power which your numbers give you, and, in all your 
« reſolutions, and in all your 20 to. epniuiy eg "ns en of, 
W . n YO 09300 EONS 


"Is T | WER ncobable gl this TED) Ai Dionithes 8 5 his. 
advocates had not only the corrupted partizans of Macedon to con- 
tend with, but many others, who. were influenced by private enmity 
to this general, or whoſe vanity prompted them to affect appearing 
conſiderable in the aſſembly, and to declaim on the attention 
due to public faith, and the diſhonour reflected on their country by 
any violation of it; or with others, whoſe natural coldneſs and cau- 
tion, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs and corruption of their | 
| ate, and the ever increaſing power of its rival, made them look - 
with horror on every motion which traded, $ to an open mg 8 


. UT- the 3 of ieee which . to have heen Ml ex- 
erted on this occaſion, gave a new turn to the debate, and effeQually, 
ſupported the cauſe of Diopithes, by inſpiring the aſſembly? with the 
warmeſt indignation and reſentment of Philip's conduct. This is the 
object which he preſents to them as really worthy of their ſerious at- 
tention, while all diſputes about the conduct of their officer he affects 
EO 1 to conſider as a matter foreign to their preſent purpoſe: As to 

« crimes objected to thoſe men, whom our laws can puniſh when 

« we pleaſe; I, for my part, think it quite indifferent, whether they 

«be Labdered now, or at ſome W time; nor is this a point to be 
i. & Wut 


See . PHILIP KING! OF MACEDON. 

467 5 conteſted by me, or any other ſpeaker. But when Phi- 
. lip, the enemy of our country, is now actually hovering about 
ce the Helleſpont, with a numerous army, and making attempts on 
% Our dominions, which, if one moment neglected, the loſs may 
be irreparable; here our attention is inſtantly demanded ; we ſhould 


<< reſolve; we ſhould prepare, with all poſſible expedition, and not 
. run from our main e en in the midft of ae clamouts 


5 and wee 8 * (DOS 


1 ” 7 — * * 
in J 1 ; L 


4 HAVE Kehl been MIN 4” at b aſia u. 1 
By lic; 5 " this the orator proceeds 3 < but never more, than when 1 
0 lately heard heard it affirmed i in the ſenate, that there are but two expe- 
e dients to be propoſed, either abſolutely” to declare war, or to continue 


Eq peace. The point is this: if Philip acts as one in amity with 


ce. us; if he does not keep poſſeſſion of our  dominions, contrary to 
<«his- treaty 7 If he is not 'every-where ſpiriting 1 up enemies againſt 


Dem. de 
Cherſon, 
Sect. 3. 


e us; all debates Utes at an end; we are undoubtedly obliged to live 


ack in peace, and 1 find it perfectly agreeable to you. But if the ar- 

WT * ticles of o our treaty, ratified by the er foletnri oaths, "remain n upon 

«the departate of Diopithes And is Clone hs are now pane 

«of involving us in a war, Philip had unjuſtly ſeized many of our 

* poſleffions (for which | appeal to your own decrees ;) if, ever fince 
"Py 

that time, he hath been conſtantly: atming” himfelf with all the 


„ powers of Greeks and Barbarians, to deſtroy” us; what do theſe 


men mean, who affirm we are either abſolutely” to declare war, 
« or to obſerve the peace? You have no choice at all ; you have but 
one juſt and neceſſary meaſure to purſue, Which they induſtriouſſy 
4 paſs over. And what is this 7 To repel force by force. Unleſs 
e they will affirm; that, while Philip keeps from Attica and the Pin 
cc taeus, he does our ſtate no injury, makes no war againſt us. If 


mn pd pry. pa hg bounds of your and juſtice, we muſt all 


2 Ne x , YORLEC SS TEC 1) w FF ig- / #3 QI 1 ill 71,5 acknowledge; 


„ 
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. 4thnowledge, that their ſemtiments are inoenſiſtent with the com- 
85 e e eee ee eee tees” 


Dem. de 
Cherſ. Sect. 8. 


As to de objeioh 4 Diepiches, with reſpett to his treatment of 
the allies, he gives this the moſt plauſible turn, and Tepreſents it as 
10 dietates of treachery and corruption: It hath been the con- 

4e ſtant cuſtom. G all the commanders who have failed from this 
« city (if I advance a falſehood, let me feel the ſevereſt puniſhment} 
« to take money from the Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from 


* any Pedple that would give it ; I mean, of the inhabitants of Aſia. 


oc They who | have but one or two ſhips, take a talent; they ho 
« command a greater force, raiſe a larger contribution. And the 
<«. people who give this money, whether more or leſs, do not give it 
« for nothing; {they are not ſo mad) no; it is the - price they pay 


„ to ſecure their trading vellels ine and Piracy, £to. provide 


« them with the neceſſary conveys, and ic like, however they. may 
« pretend friendſhip : and affection, and dignify thoſe payments with 


the name of free gifts. It is therefere evident, that, as Diopithes 


Sect. 9. 


« js at the head of a conſiderable power, the ſame contributions will 
&« be granted to him. Elſe, how thall he pay his ſoldiers ? How 
« -ſhall he maintain them, who - receives nothing from you, and -has 

« nothing of his own ? From the ſkies ? No; but from what he can 
« collect, and beg, and borrow. 80 that the whole ſcheme of his 

aceuſers is to warn all people to grant him nothing, as he is to 
« ſafer puniſhment for crimes. yet to be committed, e 
* hath. g committed, or in which he bach alrcady afiited. 


In e aides eee | 
the ſtrongeſt light, and, at the ſame time, to preſerve. the reſpect due 
to his hearers, he makes uſe of à remarkably beautiful proſopopocia, 


and imagines that the ſeveral powers of Greece thus call on the 


Athenians to account for their duct: Men of Athens! you are 


6 « Ever ſending ambaſſies to us ; you afſure us, cans Philip i is projecting 
* our 


. — —— 


Set. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
« our ruin, and that of all the Grecks ; you warn us to guard againſt 


«* this man's deſigns. (And it is too true, we have done thus.) But, 
O moſt wretched of mankind 1 when this man bad been ten 


ter, and the armies of is enemies, rendered it impaſſible for him 
<< to return home; you neither Teftorad the liberty of Euboea, nor 
<« recovered any of your own domainions. But, while you fit at home 


c in perfect eaſe and health, (if ſuch a ſtate may be called health) 


< Enboca is Commanded by his two tyrants ; the one juſt oppoſite to 
« Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe ; the other to Scyathus. 
< Yet you have not attempted to oppaſe even this. No; you have 
< ſubmitted ; you have been inſenſible to your wrongs; yon have 


e fully declared, that, if Philip were ten times to die, it would not 


< inſpire you with the leaſt degree of vigour. Why then theſe am- 
< baſlites, theſe accuſations, all this unneceſſary trouble, to us ?—If 
F Whet: ane old 
| * ail gives Id not!“ 5 


Tavs, «ee he takes care not to 
| ſhock thoſe whom he would ꝓorſuade. His oldeſt and moſt viclent 
cenſures are always qualified with rſome. decharations of reſpect, of the 
fincedity of his intentions, or of the neceſſity .of dealing freely and 
candidly with the.aflembly. And never do we find in thoſe writings 
of:Demaſthenes, which are confeſſedly genuine, ſuch rude and inſo- 
lent LE conchiſen..of ther graticn- 9s d. 


Tux ſum "of his advice, en GE 2 18 this : that 
they ſhould conſider Philip -as the enemy of their ſtate, the im- 


— 39] . ̃²¾ . 5f your 


eovokberncy cim Gans ven, byafpede i 50. Iruins be fentad in yaur heads, and are not 
Ago lapois, xa fen iv rad Thpar R . onto. your” beels, there to be trodden 
_ Pons. It * be 2 part 10 9 purſue dun } 6 
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placable enemy of their free conſtitution ; that they ſhould be per- 
ſuaded, that all his deſigns were really aimed . againſt Athens; and 


that, wherever any man oppoſes him, he oppoſes an attempt againſt 


Epiſt, Phil. 


their walls ; and that of conſequence, inſtead of recalling Diopithes, 
or diſbanding his army, they ſhould rather reinforce him, and ſup- 
ply his men with every proviſion that. _ e a 8 
them to n the rights of their ie 6 

N OR did his eloquence fail t to have i its des effect. The Athenians 
were fired with the warmeſt ſentiments and reſolutions. They forgot : 
all their ſcruples,- and deſpiſed all the objections made to Diopithes, 
the moſt vigorous reſolutions were made, to inable him to purſue 
his ſucceſs: and Callias; another of their commanders, - encouraged + 
by the preſent diſpoſitions of his countrymen, fell on ſome. cities 


which lay upon the gulph of Pegaſae, and which were dependent 


on Philip, where he ſeized ſome veſſels laden with merchandizes, 


Demoſth. 
Phil. 3. Sect. 4. 
Oliv. L. 12. 


P- 196. 


bound to Macedon, and treated the you and paſſengers as lawful 


Trans | : 


Pr1L1P looked An a 1 60 contempt on "— hoſtilities, be 
reſult of envy and jealouſy, rather than of a true vigour and reſolution; 
and which he knew when, and in what manner, to reven ge, although 
deſigns of more importance prevented him at preſent from repelling 
them. He had ſubjected all the tract which lay between the Neſſus 
and Hebrus, where he took the cities Drongilus and Maſtira, con- 
queſts in themſelves of ſmall value, as their revenues were all derived 
from ſome collieries and mines in the adjacent diſtricts; but of great 
conſequence, as they opened him a free paſſage to the cities on the 
Propontis, objects worthy of his ambition, both on account of their 
grandeur and importance, and as, by ſubduing them, he might re- 
duce the Athenians to the utmoſt difficulties, and even deprive them 
of the common neceſſaries for their fupport. Byzantium in particular, 
one of thoſe great marts from whence Attica was ſupplied with corn, 
nnn | he 
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he determined, if poſſible, to unite to his | dominions; and, for. this Demoſth. de 


purpoſe, had at firſt tried what might be effected by the way of nego- 2 
tiation, that, by gaining over the Byzantines into the number of his al- 


lies, he might gradually and imperceptibly reduce them to the condi- 
tion of ſubjects. But this people, proud of their wealth and indepen- 


dence, and poflibly taught by experience and reflection on the fate of 


other cities, to ſuſpect the real intentions of the king of Macedon, 


rejected all his offers of alliance, and obliged him to concert other 
methods for reducing them to his obedience. ' He made ſome mo- 


tions, which plainly indicated a deſign to attack them; and is ſaid to 
have begun, according to his uſual politics, with laviſhing his gold 


among the citizens; and, by this means, to have gained over a party, 
(of which Python was the head) who engaged to give him poſſeſſion 
of one of the gates. But whether the timely diſcovery of this con- 
ſpiraey obliged him to change his rout, in order to ſcreen the guilt 

of Python, and to fave him from puniſhment ; or that he conceived 


his deſign was not yet ripe for execution; he a e his hoſti- 


lities, and, for' ne: n continued at it own” court. 
AS 1 this 5 7 it wens | as the young ahi, . dif- 
covered his addreſs and ſpirit by breaking Bucephalus. The manner 
of it is thus deſcribed by * Plutarch: a Theffalian, called Philonicus, 
offered to ſell this horſe to Philip, and rated him at thirteen talents. 
The king and his courtiers went into a plain to try him, but found 
him vicious and unmanageable, impatient of the touch, and even 


Corona, Sect. 
Up. in Loc. 


Dem. de 
Cherſon.Sect. 


15. 


Oliv. L. 12. 
p. 197. 


* In Vit. 4 
lexand. 


of the voice, of thoſe who attempted to mount him. The king, in 


diſguſt, - ordered this untractable beaſt to be ſent away; when Alex- 
ander, who ſtood by, lamented that fo excellent a horſe ſhould be 
loſt by unſkilfulneſs and timorouſneſs. Philip reproved his preſump- 
tion; but, as he ſtill inſiſted that the horſe might be managed, at laſt 
agreed to intruſt the attempt to him, on condition, that, if he failed, 
he ſhould forfeit the price at which the horſe was rated. Alexander 
then ran up, and ſeized the bridle; turning Bucephalus directly 


to 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN. OF Book IV. 
to the ſun, as he had taken notice that he was diſturbed and af- 
frighted by the motion of his ſhadow. He then led him gently on ; 
and, when he began to rear up, ſoftly caſting off his robe, at one 
bound ſeated himſelf on his back; and, without laſhing or ſpurring, 
reined him gradually and quietly. When he thus found his fury 
ſomewhat abated, he indulged his impatience for the courſe, and 


boldly preſſed him forward, both with voice and heel. The courtiers 


at firſt beheld him with follicitude and filence ; but, when they found 

him reining round, and returning in exultation, they burſt into loud 

ſhouts of applauſe ; and, as he diſmounted, his father, embracing 

bong with tears of love and joy, cried out, My ſon, ſeek for ſome 
Dos {TT BIR nnn 


ene e eee ſeem to r ne 


ing proof that Philip was an utter ſtranger to any diſadvantageous :ru- 


mours about the conduct of Olympias; ex, at leaſt, gave no credit 


to ſuch reports. He ſeems to have beheld, with pleafize, that ho- 


bleneſs and elevation which the prince diſcovered ; and to have been 
duly attentive to cheriſn and cultivate his great * and to cor- 
rect his errors. The manners of Alexander were mixed with an 
haughtineſs and fiereenefs far removed from the affability of his fa- 


ther. e ee eee ene beinen 


games, Ves, ſaid he, if I may have kings for my competit 
He punifhed a Macedonian noble, who, to pay his court, <offered 
him to gain the advantage in a race where they both contended. In 
conferring favours, he ſeemed frequently governed by caprice, and 
treated his father's ſubjects, at ſome times, rather like his own flaves. 
Philip, who foreſaw that this haughty humour muſt neceffarily in- 
ercaſe when he came to the throne, omitted nothing in his power to 
correct and moderate it. He frequently repeated that precept, ſo 


worthy to be engraved in the memory of all vo are born to a king - 


dom, Be affable whilſt you may.” He alſo inſtrutted him in the 
manner of beſtowing; and made him obſerve, that the way which 
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0 he purſped PEP only. ſerve 1 to exhauſt his treaſure, without gaining Oy de Of. 


t of any perſon. From his carlieſt years, Vale Ma 


he received: the accounts of his father 8 victories with. uneaſineſs, leſt, 


as he ſaid, there ſhould be nothing left for him to atchieve ; and the 


Macedonians, who were principally. attentive, to that ſtrong paſſion Ni in Vit. 


for glory which, Alexander. diſcoyered,, and which could not fail to 


recommend him to the affection and. reſpect of a warlike nation, Ibid. 
called him their king, at the ſame time that they gave Philip the 


title of their general: nor was Philip fa to find, theſe names 
us ſhared amen wem. . 


3 c 5 4,.*47+ A 
E : N b 2 vo” 2 21195 . 


215 22 I 


pp" 4. . mean time. pong yer tual apap Gy * "Ailankons which 
raged all around him, and which the Jealous machinations. of his 
enemies, and their juſt apprehenſions of his ambition were per- 
petually exciting, obliged him to turn his attention to foreign af- 

fairs. The Peparethians, a peqple i in 1 alliance with Athens, who in- 
habited an iſland equally diſtant from Euboea and T heſſaly, could 
not hut look with uneaſineſs on Haloneſus (which lay to the weſt of 
them) now in the hands of the Macedonians, neighbours, . whom 
they dreaded. and ſuſpected. They were much better pleaſed with 
the pirates, the late poſſeſſors of this iſland, with whom. they had 
carried on an advantageous trade. They, therefore, made a deſcent 
on Haleneſus, where they ſurpriged and carri ed; off the Macedonian 
garriſon. in chains. Philip at firſt remonſtrated aga 
but ſoon ſound it. in vain to expect attention or or xedreſs 3 and therefore 
determined to: have recourſe to the more effecyal way of arms. He 


| detached: ſome forces, which ſoon drove out the Peparethians, from | 


their new conqueſt, and inflicted the utmoſt ſeverities of war on-theſe 


inſolent iſlanders. Their ſufferings were repreſented. at 4 


1192 8 


, whoſe ; 


Epiſt. Phil. 


inſt this outrage, 


\ jurtidiction;they acknowledgeds and gane occaſion. far, hey . com- 


. plaints againſt the conduct of - Macedan. -. The generals were order ed 
do proteck the wretched Pepgrethians, and. the, oratore, inveighed 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Iv. 
THz perpetual conteſts which this prince and the Athenians * 


maintained in Euboea, and their mutual efforts to ſupport their power 


in this important iſſand, had produced the utmoſt diſorder in the 
| ſeveral ſtates of which i it was compoſed. In Eretria, the fair aſſur- 


ances and promiſes of Philip had alienated the people from the intereſt | 
of Athens. They even refuſed to liſten to the ambaſſadors ſent from 
that city, to inſpire them with ſuſpicions of the Macedonian, and to 


engage them to return to their former connexions. They baniſhed 


all thoſe, whoſe fears of future danger, or whoſe attachment to 


Athens, induced them to oppoſe the Macedonian, and reſigned them- 


ſelves with unreſerved confidence to Philip. But they were ſoon 


made to feel the fatal conſequences of this conduct. A thouſand 


mercenaries were ſent from Macedon, who raiſed the fortifications 
of Porthmus, and thus effectually defeated all future attempts to pre- 


vent the Macedonian from paſſing freely over into the iſland. Sup- 


ported by this force, three of Philip's creatures, Hipparchus, Auto- 


medon, and Clitarchus, eſtabliſhed themſelves in the government of 


Eretria, where they oppreſſed and perſecuted all thoſe without 


mercy who betrayed the leaſt diſſatisfaction at their meaſures, or the 
teaſt inclination to oppoſe the Macedonian intereſt. - Some ineffectual 


attempts were made to check the progreſs of this tyranny, which 
ſerved only to confirm and increaſe it. New forces were ſent from 
' Macedon, under the command of Eurylochus, who inſtantly drove 
out the diſaffected. An oppoſition was again attempted, and again 


were troops diſpatched under the conduct of Parmenio, who defeated 


and chaſtiſed * combinations, and compleated the oh of 


Sect. 13. | 


Ke wor 


In Oreum, the general terror, which the impriſonment of Eu- 
phracus had produced, confirmed the power of Philiſtides and his 
accomplices, and imboldened them to act with lefs caution and re- 
ſerve. The inhabitants groaned under their tyranny ; and ſome were 
yet found, who * 2 and n againſt the * 

cir 
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their governors. | Conteſts and n thence aroſe in the city ; 
and Philip was ſoon made ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſending an 
effectual ſupport to his friends and partizans. He addreſſed a letter 
to that people, in which he took notice, that he had received advice 
of many tumults and diviſions with which their city was diſtracted. 
He had therefore ordered a body of forces to march into Oreum, 


to take cognizance of their affairs, and re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity F 


of their city ; for that he, as their friend and ally, could not look 


with indifference on events which ſo nearly affected their welfare, 


or refuſe his interpoſition for the regulation of their diſorders. The 
forces were accordingly diſpatched ; and, though the fate of other 
ſtates ſufficiently informed the people of what they were to appre- 
hend, yet ſo great and ſo general was the dejection, that they were 
admitted without any conſiderable oppoſition. Philiſtides waited 
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Seat. 13. 


only for this event, to give a free courſe to his tyranny and cruelty. 


All the adverſe party were removed, either by baniſhment or death: 
and the unfortunate Euphracus found no other means of eluding the 


revenge of a tyrant, now armed with power, and inflamed by reſent- 


CY 


ment, but by Nr an Land to Ao WET his own wand: 


Bur the inſolence and erijelty of Philifides ſoon made the Pe 


weary of his government, and gave them an averſion to the party on 
which he depended for his ſupport. The Athenian agents were ſe- 
cretly employed in cheriſhing theſe ſentiments ; ; and, aided by the 
natural inconſtancy of the people, were preparin g all matters for a 
revolution. Callias the Chalcidian, who had acted as a partizan to 
Athens, Macedon, and Thebes, ſucceſſively, and had incurred the 
diſpleaſure both of Philip and the Thebans, now returned to his en- 
gagements with the firſt of theſe ſtates ; and ſent three emiſſaries to 
Athens, in quality of ambaſſadors, from Chalcis. Theſe men repre- 
ſented the deplorable condition 0: of the iſland 3 in general, Eroaning un- 
der the Macedonian yoke, and of their own city in Particular ; and 
| Sag urged d the : Athenians t to affert their intereſts! in Euboea, and 
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to act agreeably t to that character, which had ever been their boaſt and | 
glory, in delivering the Chalcidians from oppreſſion and tyranny. To 
| ſecure the ſucceſs of this Negotiation the more effectually, the principal 
popular leaders were gained over, and engaged, by preſents and pro- 
AEſchin. in miles, to plead the cauſe of Chalcis. Of this number was Demoſt- 
Cel. Set. 33. henès, if we may believe his rival ; who, it ſeems, tranſacted this 
affair with all the addreſs of a ſubtle and able adyocate. In all the 
Grecian wars, the inferior parties had ever been obliged to ſend their 
"Th deputies to that ſtate which was conſidered as the head of the confe- 
T 7 . deracy, and there to pay their reſpective quota's to the ſupport of 
mn | the common cauſe. But Demoſthenes, as his conduct is repreſented 
j by AEſchines, contriyed, that the Chalcidians ſhould. neither be 
obliged to the one nor the other of theſe, by prevailing gon the aſſem- 
bly to reſolve to fend aſſiſtance to Chalcis, from the mere motive of 
generofity. « It becomes our ſtate,” faid he, without any preli- 
ce minary ſtipulations, to ſend immediate aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed : 2 
CO let us, then, enter into formal engagements with them, when, by 
their actions, they have approved themſelves our real friends. But, 
leſt a dependence on the generoſity and public ſpirit of Athens 
might prove too precarious, he, at the ſame time, contrived to attach 
the ſtate more firmly to the Chalcidians, without ſubjecting this latter 
"2 | people to any immediate burdens attending g a confederacy; ; and this 
by making the Chalcidians engage to aſſiſt the Athenians on every 
occaſion; which gave them as full a claim to the aſſiſtance of Athens, 
as if it had been F ſtipulated ; ſuch engagements V ever 
conſidered as mutual. 
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Sect. 34. "Ty HE N of Oreum = Eretria appeared equally ſollicitous to 
Nin the aſſiſtance of Athens, in order to relieve them from their 
preſent difficulties ; ; and the Macedonian intereſt ſeems to have 

been already fo far weakened, that each of theſe ſtates was now 

able to conſult publicly, and in a body, for the reſtoration of their 

Aer Callias was fent 1 in perſon to Athens, as the agent of the 

| Eubocan 
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Sect. l. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


Euboean cities. Here he affected the warmeſt zeal for the common | 


57 


cauſe of liberty, and the moſt ſincere abhorrence of the ambition of 


the Macedonian. All Greece he declared was now convinced of his 
dangerous and aſpiring defigns, and only waited till led en by Athens 
to overwhelm him. I am this moment,” ſaid he, addreſſing him- 
{elf to the afſembly, * arrived from Peloponneſus. There the ſeveral 
powers have, at my inftanees, reſolved to raiſe one hundred talents, 

to ſupport a war againſt the common enemy. I have ſettled the 
proportion of each ſtate. Sixty are to be paid by the Achacans 
« and Megareans. To theſe the cities of Euboea are to add forty. 
« Other ſtates and cities, through all Greece, have chearfully agreed 


« to contribute to this glorious cauſe. Thus ſhall we be amply pro- 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 34. 


% vided with forces, and inabled to keep up a formidable power 


« both by ſea and land. Theſe are the effects of my negotiations, 
10 univerſally known and acknowledged. Other matters have I tranſ- 
+ acted, other advantages have I obtained, not ſo proper to be here 
« diſplayed. But numbers in this aſſembly are well informed of them, 


and can give full atteſtation to Ire a and fincere EI a 


cc to Athens.“ 


Tur W was pleaſed a la flattered this is Ide They 
Aue that they now appeared in their old glorious character of the 


ſovereigns and arbiters of the fate of Greece, the patrons and pro- 


tectors of liberty, avengers of injuſtice and ambition, and' ſupporters 
of the weak and oppreſſed. To confirm them in their preſent ſenti- 
wh. ments, Demoſthenes'now appeared, and, with his uſual vehemence, 


Ibid.. 


urged them to vigilance and vigour, to a juſt attention to their own 


intereſts, and the common cauſe of Greece. He had been gained, 
if we may credit * AEſchines, by the promiſe of three talents, to diſ- 
| "poſe his countrymen to affiſt the Euboeans in the oppoſition now 
meditated againſt Philip. One of theſe talents was to be paid by 
Callias, another by the ſtate of Oreum, and a third, as his rival orator 
aſſerts, by Clitarchus of Eretria, who, in ſuch a caſe, muſt have for- 
s | 1 1 5 | ſaken 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN oF. Book IV. 


Glas his old connexions with Philip. But, whether influenced by 
private motives, or a regard to the public intereſt, or both conjointly, 
his eloquence had its uſual effect. He heaped the moſt magnificent E 
praiſes on Callias, and profeſſed himſelf privy to thoſe ſecret affairs 


which he had hinted at. He was convinced, he ſaid, that he had 


juſtly repreſented the diſpoſitions of the Greeks, with which his late 


ambaſſy into Peloponneſus had made him well acquainted. His 
tranſactions in that country, and in Acharnania, where commotions 


had ariſen, and where the Athenians had been perſuaded to ſend both 
forces and ambaſſadors to oppoſe ſome attempts of Philip, he was now 


ready to report in form; the ſum of which was this: he had pre- 


vailed on the Peloponneſians and Acharnanians to unite vigorouſly in 
the common cauſe, and chearfully to contribute their ſeveral quota's, 
in order to ſupport their liberty, and check the dangerous and grow- 
ing power of the Macedonian : that all theſe quota's were compleatly 


| ſettled and adj uſted, and that the whole would not only be ſufficient 
to fit out one hundred ſhips of war, but to maintain a mercenary ar- 


my of ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe : that to theſe were 


to be added the natural forces of thoſe people, two thouſand from 
Peloponneſus, and two thouſand more from Acharnania. All this 


formidable body was now ready to follow the ſtandard, and march 
under the direction and command of Athens. Theſe proſpects, ſo 
fair and promiſing, were neither uncertain nor remote. The departure. 


of this army was ſettled, and it was to take the field on the fix- 


teenth day of the next month Antheſterion : for that he had directed | 
the ſeveral ſtates to ſend their deputies to Athens, in order to ſettle 
all future operations at the time of full moon. He concluded with 
propoſing a decree, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Eretrians 
to engage them effectually in this confederacy ; that others ſhould be 8 
ſent to Oreum to prevail on that ſtate to enter into a ſtrict offenſive 
and defenſive alliance with Athens, and to defire that each of theſe 
communities ſhould pay the five talents, their reſpective ſhares of the 
expence of -the intended war, into the hands of Callias, a perſon 
| | | 1 


Seat. II. PHILIP KING. OF MACEDON. 
on whom Athens had the moſt implicit reliance, and who could beſt 
judge in what manner they _ be pn to greateſt A 
for the bee ee intereſt, 


15 N tha mean time, the king of Perſia, alarmed by the accounts 
Which he had received from his ambaſſadors of Philip's power, and 
juſtly dreading that invaſion which the Macedonian really meditated, 
and which was now become a favourite topic of diſcourſe both at 
his court, and in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, ſent his agents 
to Athens, who there employed all their art to encourage and inli- 
ven the preſent ſpirit of the people; and, by the power of gold, 
engaged ſome principal popular leaders to urge their countrymen to 
open hoſtilities againſt an enemy equally the object of terror and ſuſpici- 
on to the Perfians and Athenians. No time could have been more fa- 


159 


Oliv. L. 12. 
P- 209. 


Plut. in Vit. 
Demoſth. - 


vourable to ſuch a meaſure. The jealouſy and vanity of the people were 


inflamed by the proſpect of powerful ſupplies and affiſtance : and, in 
their preſent fit of zeal, every repreſentation of the danger to be 
dreaded from the enterprizing king of Macedon, flattered their paſ- 
ſions and opinions. In the midſt of this commotion, which envy, 
| jealouſy, ſhame, the warmth of patriotiſm, and the ſecret practices 
of intrigue, all conſpired to raiſe, Demoſthenes pronounced that ora- 
tion 1 Which! is commonly nn the third . | 


Tax preſent object of the aſſembly was not. only to ſecure the 
Athenian intereſt in Euboea, but to preſerve. the colonies on the 
_  Helleſpont, and the ſettlements in the Cherſoneſus, from the attempts 

of Philip; and to guard againſt thoſe deſigns which it was now clear 
that he entertained. againſt the cities of the Propontis, particularly 
againſt Byzantium. His creatures and partizans at Athens were not 


. 


yet diſmayed, but exerted all their diligence and artifice to allay he 


ſtorm which threatened their maſter, and to bring back the Atheni- 
ans to their former ſtate of ſupineneſs and inſenſibility. They loudly 
SET * may with en be collected from the 
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Dem. Phil. 3. oration of Demoſthenes above-mentioned) againſt all infringements 


Sed. 3. 


| SeR. 10. 


Sect. 14. 


Sect. 2. 


of the late treaty; and, as uſual, accuſed thoſe who recommended 
vigorous meaſures, as enemies to the honour and tranquillity of their 
country. All late tranſactions they canvaſſed with great ſeverity, and 
declaimed with warmth and violence againſt evil counſellors and weak 
and wicked miniſters. All appearances of danger, all fears of Phi- 
lip and his deſigns, they treated with a ſovereign contempt : they ex- 


patiated on the glorious actions of their countrymen in former times; 


on the difficulties they had encountered, and the ſucceſs which had 
attended their arms in their conteſt with Lacedaemon. Preſent diffi- 
culties they repreſented as infinitely inferior, and the enemy, now 


painted in ſuch alarming colours, as infinitely leſs powerful and for- 


midable. To this they ſeem to have added ſome inſinuations or in- 


vectives againſt Demoſthenes particularly, as a ſubtle and corrupted 
partizan, who looked with horror on their ſincere zeal for the ho- 
nour and happineſs of Athens, and on their diſcernment, which faw 
through his defigns, though veiled under the appearance of public 


ſpirit ; and who juſtly merited the ſeverity of juſtice, by * to 
Wan the reiparY ee a _ in . with Athens. Bag el 


Tux third Philippic lms aa to 4 8 1 
and to confute their aſſertions. The inſincerity of the public ſpeak- 
ers, Demoſthenes repreſents as the great cauſe of all the difficulties 
of the commonwealth; and deſires the permiſſion: of the aſſembly, 
to ſpeak his ſentiments freely, without art or reſerve. On other 
« occaſions,” faith he, you account liberty of ſpeech ſo general a 


. < privilege of all within your city, that aliens and ſlaves are allowed 


< to ſhare it. So that many domeſtics may be found among you, 
« ſpeaking their thoughts with Jeſs reſerve than citizens, in ſome - 
« other ſtates. - But from your councils-you have utterly baniſhed it.” 


The dangers of their prefent condition; the : dangers to be appre- 


hended from. the enemies of the ſtate who: lie concealed within the 
* and the dangers ariſing from the afpiring ambition of Philip, are 
all 


Se... PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


all urged i in this addreſs with full force ; paſt events recalled to view, 


and late inſtances of Philip's conduct repreſented with all poſſible 
aggravations; and every thing urged that could inſpire his hearers 
with indignation, vigilance, and ſuſpicion. He concludes with ad- 
viſing them to diſpatch ambaſſadors into all parts, to raiſe up enemies 
_ againſt the dangerous Macedonian, and even to enter into an alliance 
with the- king of Perſia againſt this common enemy; to reinforce 
thei army in the Cherſoneſus, and to -miake every proviſion which 
miglit convince che Greeks that they were duly ſenſible of their dan- 
ger, and refolved- to exert themſelves in a manner worthy of their 
dignity; at the fame time that they applied to others for their con- 
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Dem. Phil. 3. 
Sect. 15. 


eutrencel J do not mean,” faith he, © that we ſhould endeavour to 


« raiſe a ſpirit abroad, which we ourſelves are unwilling to aſſume. It 
* ould be abſurd to neglect our own intereſts and yet pretend a 
«regard to the common cauſe ; or, while we. are inſenſible to preſent 
s dangers to think of alarming others with apprehlenſions of futu- 
tei rity. No; let us: provide the forces in the Cherſoneſus with money, 
«and: every thing elſe that they deſire. Let us begin with vigour 
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«© on ouf Part, then call upen the other Greeks?! conene, inſtruct, 


* eHhört them. Thus it becomes a' ſtate of ſuch dignity as: ours. 


« Tf you think the protection of Greece may be intruſted to the 


« Chalcidians and Megureanb, und foltleſert” its cnuſe, you do nüt 
« thibk jufllys It- will- be well af theyuean protect themſelves? No⸗ 
e this is your province; this is that prerogative tranſmitted from 
< your” anceſtors, the fewardlof all their! many, and glorious, "ind 
ce great danger οονοn bang :oongutinontr aid Yo Pe of an M 


un W ee, ebe alder x beweg mad 109370 lain: 


H was heard with favoutiand\appladie; and im a ſhort time 
after, ſuccours were ſent inte Eubbeab ue fevare the dtrachment 
of that iſland, and to bear down the partiaans of Macedon. The 
dommand of theſe was wiſely intruſted to Phocion, whoſe merit and 
abilities detetmined theim to apply to him; as tlibir moſt effectual re- 


ſouree rr not blinded: 'by 
82 Ds L. II. X the 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF, Book Iv. 


the partial repreſentations of corrupted, orators, and; whoſe former 
conduct made him particularly revered. by the friends, and dreaded 
by the —_———— in enen ik a. was now 


| WY now, whe — n into * ee — — was 
employed with no leſs diligence, as a ſtateſman, in oppoling the Mace- 

_ donian intereſt in that iſland. By his negotiations and intrigues he en- 
gaged many of the Eubosan cities to. deſert from. the. Macedonian, 
Philip's garriſons were expelled from ſome.; others ſhux their gates 

againſt them. The Athenian, party became every- where predomi ; 
nant, and, in the principal places, was openly. eſpouſed. Thus the 
arms of Phocion had ſcarce any difficulties to encounter: nor had 

uus general an opportunity of diſplaying his conduct and reſolu- 

Demoſh, de tion, hut with eaſe drove out Philiſtides from Oreum. Ner was Cli- 
on” tarchus ſuffered to continue any longer in Exetria, although he had 

ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions for entering into engagements with Athens, 

and had, as well as Philiſtides, appeared in that city with overtures 

Diod. ut ſu· fox an decοjẽm;odation. But this cautious. genegal ſuſpectad his ſince- 

. . rity. or ſteadineſs, and now treated him as an enemy. With the reſt 

= | of the, Macedonian adherents he was obliged to quit the iſland; and 

all-Euboea, nom freed from the Macedonian power, exulted in this 
En e eee e 0 with Athens, 
ien nt 430" 7: EEG 
bas ame of this faeves Daneben 8 him- 
1 | AEſchin. in | ſelf, as the effect of his remonſtrances and negotiations. But his | 
f | A. Set. rival orator hath preſerved a remarkable anecdote, which, if true, 
| ; doth v0 great honour to his difintercſbedneG and nobleneſs of mind. 
The people of Oræum, when they applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, 
are ſaid to have purchaſed the ſervices. of Demoſthenes, by engaging 

; to pay him a talent, if, by bis intereſt, they could. obtain effectual 

ſaccours, The condition was. now performed, and his private ſtipu- 
lation to be * pans —— hag 
_: ſhake 
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Sect. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
ſhake off the Macedonian yoke had intirely exhauſted their finances, 
and left their ſtate impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed. They therefore found 
themſelves obliged to apply to Demoſthenes, and to intreat, that he 
would remit this their debt; and, in lieu of it, they promiſed to do 
him all the honour in their power, to erect a ſtatue of braſs in Oreum 
to him, their benefactor and dehverer. But Demoſthenes had a much 
greater regard to folid gain than any empty honour which they could 
conſer upon Him. He received their propofal with diſdain, and told 
them he had no ſort of occaſion for theit piece of bras: that Callias 


Was ſecurity for the talent, and from Callas he would demand it. 
Thus diftreffed, the citizens of Oreum were obliged to mortgage 
their public revenues to Demoſthenes as a ſecurity for the money, and 


paid him intereſt at the rate of a drachtna per month for each mina, 
until they were * to 2 the W L. 


Bor, by eh motives the conduct of Demoſthenes. might 
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bes been actuated on this -accalion, at Athens it was received with | 


all poflible honours and applauſe : and, ſhortly after the ſucceſs in 
Etiboes, the following decree Was made a as an a and re- 
ward of his merit: © 8 5 


9 
24 


| ITO OR the fon of 8 on the 


Dem. de 
Coron. Sect. 
26. 


26 Weh day of the month Gamelion, the Leontidian tribe 5 


then preſiding, at the motion of Ariſtonicus, e reſo- 
« fark Hub ade: 1 1 


2 5415 nnn 


"is W 4b I 1 Kn "EG of the Paea- 
nian tribe; hach, at many times, done various and eminent ſervices 


«x5 the community of Athens, and to many of our confederates : 


bel A drachina, according to Arbuth- nes received was x l 18 6. 9 d. per month, 
not, is equal to 7 d. 4. à mina, to 31. 46. which is at the rate of ae = 
7d. and fixty minae made a talent ; 1931. . per a. 6 
* * ; | | 
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tion. He therefore might have thought it ſtill nete 
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and, at this time, hath, by his counſels, ſecured the intereſts of 


the ſtate, and particularly reſtored the liberties of certain cities in 
% Euboea: as he hath ever uniformly , perſevered in an unalterable 
60 affection to the ſtate of Athens, and both by words and actions 
« exerted himſelf, to the utmoſt of his power, in the ſervice of the 
“ Athenians, and the other Greeks — it is enacted by the ſenate 


e and the popular aſſembly, that public honours ſhall be paid to the 


q aforeſaid Demoſthenes ; that he ſhall be crowned. with a golden 
crown; that this crown ſhall be publicly proclaimed i in the theatre 
on the feaſt of Bacchus, at the time of the performance c of the new. 


< tragedies ; and that the care of thus proclaiming theſe honours 


77 hall be committed, to the provig Net i and the director of the 


14111 


II: 


« Phrearian tribe.” 10 5 hs 


\PrrLIP's great deſigns did not permit him to prevent, the ſuoceſs 


| of theſe attempts of Athens i in Euboea. He had eſtabliſhed his inter ſt | 


there, rather, by intrigue | than by teſt. force, In. fn n 


ſtreſſes of the ſeveral ſtates, 4 a generous regard. to their "mnt 
In modelling their governments he profeſſed only an attention to their 


tranquillity; 5 and, while he aggrandize. his own creatures, and eſta- 


bumed his own. influence and authority, he affected to appear wholly 
ſollicitous 1 to ſupport | their lawful magiſtrates againſt ation and ſedi- 

fary, to difſemble, 
and not openly and violently to oppoſe the diſpoſition of the Euboe- 
ans, who now ſeemed generally inclined to return to their old con- 
nexions with Athens. By ſuffering this ſtate to exert ſome. force 
ſucceſsfully againſt his friends and garriſons, he Loaded them with 


the odium of breach of faith, wy diſregard to treaties, and gave any 
. hoſtilities, Which he might hereafter find convenient" to his ſchemes, 


the appearance of defence, 6r of warrantable revenge and reprizals.. 
For theſe reaſons he ſeems to have pled Bs he Athenians to exult 
ws „ in 


R 
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in this their recovery of Euboea, as the effect of ſuperior policy and 
vigour: and, in the mean time, made the moſt effectual preparations 
for damping all their joy and exultation in their late ſucceſs. For 
8 this purpoſe, having collected an army of thirty thouſand men, and 
made all the preparations which the importance of his deſign re- 
quired, he marched directly to inveſt Perinthus, under the pretence i 
that its inhabitants held intelligence with the Athenian ſettlements i I Oliv. L. GA 
che Cherſoneſus, and contributed to the diſtreſs. of his allies the Car- 
dians. This city was very conſiderable both by its ſituation, which 
carried on in great extent. It had ever been in that ſtrict alliance 
with Athens, which the mutual intereſt of theſe two cities made 
abſolutely neceſſary. Attica was ſupplied by Perinthus with a conſi- 
derable part of its corn and neceſſary proviſions, and Perinthus was 
every year intiched with large ſums of money, which this commerce 
drew from Attica. So that Philip muſt have conſidered the poſſeſſion 
of this city as an acceſſion of power in itſelf highly important, and 
ſuch an acceſſion as muſt diſtreſs and wound his great rivals in the Diod ut 
tendereſt part. He brought all the moſt formidable engines and pre- 
parations for a ſiege; up to the walls of Perinthus ; and fully ſhewed 
his reſolution of commencing the operations of the ſiege with all 
imaginable vigour, and with every circumſtance of terror, and every 
inſtrument of deſtruction, which might drive the inhabitants to a ſub- 
miſſion. But he here found an enemꝝ worthy. of his reſolution. 
The Perinthians defended. themſelves, not with the momentaty ardor 
of men as yet unexperienced in dangers and fatigue, but with a 
ſteady ſettled: courage, which it appeared could not be abated. by alt 
the hardſhips, and labours of a ſiege, carried on 1. a ds _ 
my, Who nenn * * eſtru | 
| 2k: D 07097 teen HEH 205633 £11697, 5 
PIII * pr eee alla Pcs G Ibid. 
d the walls. of Perinthus; from whence he poured into the town 
N vaſt quantities of miſſive weapons, as n at 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
and" obliged them to remove to ſome diſtance. His battering rams 
were at the ſame time employed againſt the walls; his miners were 
- buſy at their foundations; and all the force of arms, of fire, and of 
labour, was exerted to gain the town. By theſe means, a conſidera- 
ble breach was quickly made in the walls, and the beſiegers en- 
couraged by the proſpect of a ſpeedy conqueſt. But they were now 
mortified by new and unſuſpected oppoſition. The Perinthians pre- 
ſented themſelves in array of battle on the ruins of their fortifications ; 
and a ſecond wall now appeared to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, 
which had been raifed — —— 
K 4 WG Woe YON Ads * 4 


Tus Byzantines, ſenſible eee r 
of Perinthus were reduced, and juſtly conceiving their own intereſt 
and ſafety concerned in the defence of this town, ſent in great quan- 
tities of defenſive and offenſive weapons : and the Perinthians, encou- 
raged by theſe ſupplies, redoubled-their efforts, and confirmed em- 
| n in the reſolution eee eee ne 


* WR on his ä b with 8 vigour. 
The beſieged were quickly obliged to retire behind the new walls, 
and whoeyer ventured to appear at any of the- openings, were the 
ſure marks of the Macedonian archers and ſlingers. In order te 
prevent all ſaccours from being ſent into the town, Philip conſtantly 
detached large parties to ſcour all: e adjacent diſtrict, reſerving only 
ſach-numbers with himſelf as were ſufficient to puſh oh the attack, 
which was carried on, without teſpite or relaxation, both by day and 

night. In order to reſtore their communication with their friends 
without the walls, the beſieged made ſeveral ſallies, but were ever 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. At length, covered with wounds, 
worn out, and ready to ſink under inceſſant toils, almoſt intirely ex- 

hauſted of their proviſions and ſupplies, they were now on the point 
of ſurrendering, or of ſeeing their city taken by affault, and expoſed 

| | to 
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to che fury of an-enemy.exaſperated by oppaſition; when unexpeRted | 


relief appeared ap ˖·— and to raiſe now 
W k | 


9 


eee Phi as i 
the future ſchemes 2 his ambition, were conſtantly re- 
ceived at the court of Perſia. They vha ſpreaded theſe reports, ima- 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 75. 


gined that they ſhewed their zeal, by repreſenting the ſubject of heir 


fears with all eircumſtanees of aggravation ; and even the diſtance = 


contributed to magnify. the danger; : FLis-attack of Perinthus was par- | 


ticularly repreſented as a dreadful inſtance of tho vaſtnem of his de- 
ſigns, and his reſolution in executing them.  Ochus was fo affected 
by theſe reports, that he conceived his very fafety demanded Ei to 
take ſome meaſures for oppaſing: Philips progreſs, IIe therefore 
ſent directions to his ſatraps, Whoſe gonernments were adjacent to the 
coaſt, to exert themſelves tor the preſervation o Perinthus, and to 

uſe all the means in their power for preventing that city from falling 


into the hands of the Macedonian. Mentor, theRhodian, a faith- 


ful ſubje& of Perſia, and à general of eminent abilities, had fome 
time ſince performed a conſiderable ſervice to his maſter;' and deprived 
the Macedonian of many advantages, by making himſelf maſter of 
the perſon of Hermias, the ſatrap of Atarna, am intimate friend of 
Ariſtotle, who had deſerted the ſervice of his maſter, maintained an 
avowed rebellion againſt Ochus, and prufeſſed himſelf a zealous par- 
tizan of Philip, and was in ſtrict intimacy and confidence with Rim, 


Ibid. Sect. 52. 


an aſſiſtant in many of his enterprizes and the partner in all His 


counſels. For this purpoſe, Mentor was ohliged to have recouple't6 


 artifics.. He gave Fermiiss alfurances, that he had made his pes 
with the king of Petſia, ſo that he might now, without any appre- 
henſions, return to his allegiance. Hermias wis't@ually deceived, 


and raſhly-ventured to come to an interview with Mentòr, Where he 


was inſtantly made a priſoner. His ſeat was Wund abo Him, and 
 inabled Mentor to counterfeit letters,” which-were fent, as from Her- 


mias, 
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Pauſan. in 


Attic. p. 28. 


Diod. vic. L. 
16. Sect. 52. 


In loc. cit. 


Plutarch. in 
Demoſth. 


Diod. Sie. L. 
16. Sect. 75. 


of Macedon:; while the emiſſaries of Perſia were as'indui 
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mias, to the governors of the ſeveral towns dependent on this fatrap, 
and contained directions to deliver up theſe towns to the king of 
Perſia. Theſe orders were executed without any ſuſpicion of the 
deceit; and, having thus removed this powerful obſtacle, Mentor 
could, with greater eaſe, obſtruct the progreſs of Philip's arms. The 
ſatrap of Phrygia, who was particularly intruſted with this com- 
miſſion, found means to deceive: the vigilance of this prince, and to 
throw into Perinthus vaſt quantities of proviſions and military ſtores, 
with a powerful reinforcement of troops, paid by Perſia, and com- 


manded by officers. ſent for that purpoſe from Byzantium Apolloddo- 
rus, 2. Citizen of Athens, as * Pauſanias informò us, had the chief 


command. This ſtate, if we may depend on the aſſertions of Philip 


in his famous letter, had actually ſent” its deputies into Aſia, to rouſe 


the Perſian to a ſenſe of the d to be apprehended from the arms 
<p Ty * 
their part, to prevail on the popular leaders to exert themſelves,” in 


order to animate the zeal of the Athenians. enes hin elf 


is ſaid to have receiyed ſuch preſents from the — as gave his 
enemies an n wad Ss dee _— the effect of deen 


4109 f bs Fl: ohh q nt 2 


and eden firm ar 12 le- 


Art. Fe Fein ! 1141200651 er 


Tux Perinthians, 3 a eee the” ſupplies 


they had now received, reſumed their former ardor; while Philip, 


who, on his ſide, promiſed himſelf the greater glory from the obſti- 
nacy of their defence, was but the mbre animated to fedeuble his 


efforts. With his rams he beat down a conſiderable part of the new 


F. *x 


wall which the Perinthians had raiſed behind the ruins of the or 
fortification, In prdet to encourage his ſoldiers, he probes We | 
the plunder M the. tawn, beſides the extraordinary reward appro- 
priated to thaſe vo ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in the aſſault. He 
marched, up and attacked the beſieged at the ſeveral breaches; und, at 


the ſame time, in order, to divide their ſtrength, obliged his ſoldiers 


to ee parts of the ml which were — eager . 
_ | 


— 
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efforts were ſupported by an infinite quantity of arrows, ſtones, and 
other miſſive weapons poured in from the machines and towers of the 


beſiegers. Thus were the Perinthians, after a reſiſtance almoſt 'in- 
credible, at length obliged to abandon their walls, and to retire into 
their town, where, as their laſt . nen ee 


an ee 


* ND no- ew Anden fluſhed with their > HR ac 
confident of ſucceſs, once more found a new obſtacle to encounter, 


which the ſituation itſelf of the. town oppoſed to them. Perinthus 


was built upon an iſthmus, and on an eminence which ended as it 


were in a point, and formed a conical figure, fo that the houſes; built 
in the manner of an amphitheatre, were ſo contrived as to ſupport 
each other. All the motions of the beſiegers were diſtinctly viewed 


from the eminences; and, if they attacked any of the adjacent quar- 


ters, abundance of arrows, and other inſtruments of death, was at 


once ſhowered down upon them from the higher and remoter parts. 
Thus was Philip, after various difficulties and dangers, at length mor- 


tified by a full conviction, that it would be impoſſible to gain the 


town by aſſault, without the loſs of a conſiderable part of his army. 
He therefore determined to change the ſiege i into a blockade; and, 
taking with him ſuch a number of men as might be ſufficient for 


forming other ſieges, he proceeded to attack ſome cities of the Pro- 


pontis: he made ſome inroads, and committed ſome ravages, in the 
territories of Byzantium, but as yet concealed his intentions of be- 
ſieging that city. The Byzantines, however, were duly ſenſible of 
their danger; and, in order to oblige him to declare his deſigns, and 


to lay them open to the world, they kept cloſe within their walls, 


even with an affectation of caution and vigilance; while Leon, one 
of their principal citizens, was diſpatched to Athens, in order to en- 


gage that ſtate in the defence of Byzantium, and to obtain the ne- 


ceſſary fuccours againſt the gs itmedittely” 1 5 8 over 4 


Place of ſuch importance. * 


*1 oz. M.. 4X. YL 


Oliv. L. 12. 
p- 224. 


Philoſtrat. 
Soph. P · 48 5 mo 


. 
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Tx attention of Athens was already engaged to Philip's motions, 

they were ever eaſily influenced by the appearance of danger. The 
aſſiſtance afforded by Perſia to Perinthus, and the repreſentations of 
the deputies and emiſſaries of this city, raiſed new commotions, and 


Dem. 4 4. diſpoſed the Athenians to contribute, by their efforts, to repel the com- 


mon danger. The friends of Macedon, on the other hand, repeated 


5 all their former arguments, and continued, by all their eloquence and 


artifice, to recommend tranquillity and ſecurity.  Ariſtodemus ſeems, 
on this occaſion, to have perſevered in his attachment to Philip, and 
to have, with a remarkable zeal, urged every motive that might calm 
che ſuſpicions, and allay the ferment, raiſed among his countrymen.. 
Many. honeſt citizens, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weaknefs and cor- 
ruptions of the ſtate made them. dread the conſequences of an open. - 
rupture, joined with the partizans of Macedon, and declared for 
pacifie meaſures. The enemies of Philip, on the contrary, repre- 
ſented the inſolence and outrages of this prince with all poflible heat 
and ſeverity ; and urged the intereſt, the dignity, and the ſafety 
of Athens, as all demanding the moſt vigorous reſolutions, and 
moſt ſpeedy and effectyal efforts for circumſctibing the inerdinate 
power of Philip, and ſtemming that torrent which threatened to in- 
volve all Greece in ruin. The aſſembly, as uſual, was. diſtracted. and. 
divided, till at length Demoſthenes aroſe,. and, by the irreſiſtible force 
of his oratory, bore down all oppoſition, and put an end at once to 
all. farther debate. The oration, pronounced by this leader on the 
preſent occaſion, commonly called the fourth Philippic,. is principally 
compoſed of the ſame arguments and motives ſo often urged before, 

and with ſuch addreſs and vehemence; and, now retouched, inlivened, 
and . m in enen or di 


order. 


— 


1 this 5 eee eee ee ee 
3 . but his ſentiments now er er of a diffe- 


rent 
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rent kind from thoſe which he formerly profeſſed· Theſe theatrical 


171 | 


diſtributions ſeem to have been a perpetual occafion of public conteſts 
between the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. The poor were ever diſſatiſ- 


fied that the richer citizens ſhared the largeſſes, which they conſidered 
as their own peculiar right; and the rich beheld, with impatience, the 
diſſipation of the public funds, which threw the whole weight of 
the ſupplies on them. But there was ſtill a greater cauſe of com- 


plaint. The revenues of the ſtate were not always ſufficient to de- Tourreil Nor. 


_ fray the immenſe expences of feaſts and entertainments: and, in this 
caſe, ſome factious leader, who was willing to gain popularity, would 


propoſe to tax the rich, or perhaps, by his infamous calumnies, raiſe 


a proſecution, which would bring in a large pecuniary fine. Th 
rich, it may be imagined, were alarmed at ſuch proceedings; 2 
inveighed loudly againſt the authors of them ; and ſometimes ven- 


Phil. 4. Vol. 
2. p. 398. 


tured to accuſe them in form, and dobelhg ern to abt" When 


their baſeneſs and evil defigns were publicly expoſed, the "people 
were aſhamed to avow their intentions of ſupporting ſuch flagrant 
mmq̃uſtice; their clamours were loud againſt the perſon accuſed; but, 

as, in all judicial proceſſes, they gave their votes mils” gd INN then 
had an tppottunity 5 . their friend. 


Tu. E manner in which Demoſthenes treats this "object 5b not 


be 1 of der x 


r „Tusk is another « affair 0 tie ease Huh book a fied, 


„ which hath been attacked moſt unjuſtly and indecently ; which | 


<4 js the conſtant pretence of thoſe who refuſe to perform their duty 
ce to the ſtate; to pF you will find the blame of evety omiffon, 
« which every man is guilty of, conſtantly transferred. 1 cannot 
« ſpeak of it without great apprehenſions: yet I will peak : for 1 

« think Ian ſerve my country, by advancing ſome things, both in 


| [behalf of: the poor againſt the fich, and E the ot rin 


cc. nen et FO we wu Jags inveRtives n 2 out 
J 2 | is hint 
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«c. againſt the theatrical funds; and thoſe fears, that ſuch an appoint- 
«© ment cannot ſubſiſt without ſome diſmal conſequences; an appoint- 
* ment; which, above all athers, may be moſt eonducive to our inte- 
Fs geen and give the greateſt e to the unn pe ere 
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& Arr END then, while I firſt blend for thoſe who-are eteighr | 
neceſſitous. There was a time, not long fince, when the ſtate 
could not raiſe more than one hundred and thirty talents ; ' and 
yet none of thoſe who were to command, or to contribute to the 
equipment of a galley, ever had recourſe to the pretence of poverty 

to be exempted from their duty: but veſſels were ſent out, money 

« was ſupplied, and none of our affairs neglected. After this, (thanks 
to Fortune |) our revenues were conſiderably improved; and, in- 
© ſtead of one hundred, roſe to four hundred talents ; and this with- 
e out any loſs to the wealthy citizens, but rather with advantage - for 
n they ſhare the public affluence, and juſtly ſhare it. Why then do 
e reproach each other? why have we recourſe to ſuch pretences 

* to be exempted from our duty, unleſs we envy the poor that ſup- 

« ply with which Fortune bath favoured them ? I do not, and 1 

« think no one ſhould blame them. F. or, in private families, I do 

« not find the young ſo devoid of reſpect to years, or indeed any one | 

e ſo unreaſonable and abſurd, as to refuſe to do his duty, unleſs all 

« others do quite as much: ſuch perverſeneſs would render a man 

« obnoxious to the laws againſt undutiful children. For to nothing 
are we more inviolably bound, than to a juſt and chearful diſcharge 

of that debt, in which both nature and the laws engage us to our 

« parents. And as we, each of us, have our particular parents, fo 

« all our citizens are to be eſteemed the common parents of the 

« ftate; and therefore, inſtead of depriving them of what the tate 

« beſtows, we ought, if there was not this proviſion, to find out 
« ſome other means of ſupplying their neceſſities. If the rich pro- 
Ceed upon theſe principles, they will act agrecably not to juſtice | 
40 only, but to good policy: for, to rob ſome men of their neceſſary 
« ſabfaſtence, is to raiſe a number of enemies to the commonwealth. 


To 


Sea l. PHILIP EIN G o MACEDON. 
«, To men of lower fortunes: I give this advice: that they. ſhould 
remove thoſe grievances which the wealthier members ſo loudly and 


* ſo juſtly complain of: (for I now proceed in the manner I propoſed, | 


rich.) Look out, not through Athens only, but every other nation; 
and, in my opinion, you will not find a man of ſo cruel, ſo inhu- 


e man, a diſpoſition, as to complain, when he ſees poor men, men who 


even want the neceſſaries of life, receiving theſe appointments. 


Where then lies the difficulty? Whence this animoſity? When they 


5 behold certain perſons charging private: fortunes with thoſe demands 
« which were uſually anſwered by the public; when they behold the 


« propoſer of this immediately riſing in your cſtcem, and (as far as your 


protection can make him) immortal; when they find your Private 
votes intirely different from your public clamours; then it is that 
4 their indignation is raiſed. For juſtice requires, Athenians, hat 
« the advantages of ſociety ſhould be ſhared by all its members. 
The rich ſhould have their lives and fortunes: welt ſecured, that 


« ſo, when any danger threatens: their country, their opulence may 


<« be applied to its defence. Other citizens ſhould regard the public 


_ treaſure, as it really is, the property of all; and be content with 


their juſt portion; but ſhould eſteem all private fortunes, as 


the inviolable right of their poſſeſſors. Thus it is # ſmall ſtate 


CAE a Or Jn” 
| "In; covnnt bu by 8 che all chat is ; bers aid in e of 
| the theatrical appointments, is expreſſed with a caution and, reſerve 
quite oppoſite to his uſual openneſs and freedom; and which plainly 
| betrays a conſciouſneſs of being inconſiſtent, with his former ſenti- 
ments. How far he may be excuſed by the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 

yielding to the violent prepoſſeſſions of the people, and giving up a 
favourite point, 1 cannot pretend to determine. But it is certainly 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
that his former oppoſition was er perſonals and that the cath 


| of Eubulus now put an end to it. 


. ebe dee 2 is this, that 


they ſhould obſerve the manner in which Philip was endeavouring to 
diftreſs them, and imitate it in their oppoſition; that they . ſhould 
make all poſſible preparations to defend themſelves, and annoy the 


enemy; that they ſhould ſend effectual and ſpeedy ſupplies to thoſe 


who were now engaged with him; and that they ſhould enter into 


an immediate alliance with the king of Perſia, a meaſure which (ei- 
ther actuated by private or by public-ſpirited motives) he repreſents 
as of the utmoſt importance, particularly as it would inable them to 
gain a large ſupply of money. He hints (as is ſuppoſed) at the 
ſeizing of -Hermias, from whom the king of Perſia could now extort 
a full confeſſion of the defigns which Philip meditated againſt Afia, 


fo as to receive the moſt unſuſpected proof of the danger to be ap- 


prehended from the Macedonian. Through the whole / addreſs he 
mveighs, with great ſeverity, againſt corrupted leaders and orators 
who had ſold themſelves to the enemy of their country : and, towards 
the concluſion, particularly attacks Ariſtodemus in a ſpirited apoſ- 
— Ye 1 | e Kant 175 


Tux oration is thus emphatically cloſed:Vou have now heard 
« truths of the higheſt moment, urged with all freedom, ſimplicity, 
« and zeal. You have heard a ſpeech not filled with flattery, danger, 
and deceit, calculated to bring gold to the ſpeaker, and to reduce 
the ſtate into the power of its enemies: it remains, therefore, 
4e that the whole tenor of your conduct be reformed.” If not, that 
« utter deſolation, which will de Wand! in * Foul ee maſt be i im- 
Ke. " ou wholly to . ee | . 

T HE length at energy of: Dethiofthenes 1 une inef- 
feQual. The Athenians came im to a reſolution of diſ- 
* 


Sect, II. PHIL IP KING. OF MACEDON. 
patching ſuccours to thoſe towns which were attacked by Philip, 


175 


and inſtantly began to execute their intentions with ſending to the 
Helleſpont a fleet laden with proviſions. This fleet anchored in view of 


Selymbria, a cityof the Propontis, in alliance with Athens, and now 
actually beſieged by Philip. The commander ſeems to have ſup- 
poſed that the treaty, which ſtill formally ſubſiſted between Athens 
and Macedon, would protect him from all hoſtilities; but in this he 
was deceived; for his fleet was inſtantly ſurrounded and ſeized by 
Amyntas, who commanded the naval force of Macedon. The lading 


was examined, and found to conſiſt intirely of corn, which Leoda- 


Mas, the commanding officer, inſiſted had been purchaſed at the Hel- | 


leſpont, and was intended. to be ſent to Lemnos. This pretence was 
not ſufficiently. ſpecious to deceive the: penetration of Philip. There 
could be but little doubt of the real deſtination. of this fleet: the di- 
ſtreſs of the Selymbrians, and the late reſolution of the Athenians, 


were well known; Philip therefore detained cheſe N as Nan bY 


proviſions to his enemies. 


TRE news of this event renewed the agitation of the Athiniuns, 


and once more afforded a ſubject of warm debate to their aſſembly. 
The following decrees, made on this occaſion, are preſerved by * De- 
moſthenes, who repreſents this action as the firſt open and n 
declaration of Na on the part of . 1 


* In Joc. cit. 


... ( 


oc ad by the generals in the month Boedromion, Eubulus, the 


« ſon of Mneſitheus, of the Dating tribe, ET the RO | 


* reſoluten's fr” ei by % $2 

80 „Wasxsas the „ Junk 1 to. hs 0 that 
Leodamas our admiral, together with twenty ſhips ſent under his 
« command to import corn from the Helleſpont, have been taken 
:% and brought into 1 by Amyntas, a commander in the 
35 ſervice 


Dem. de Co- | 


ron. Sect. 23. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock Iv. 
< ſervice of king Philip: ResoLvep, that it ſhall be the, care of 
e the prytanes and generals, that the ſenate be convened, and am- 
* baſſadors choſen, who ſhall repair to Philip, and demand the 


ce diſmiſſion of the admiral, the veſſels, and the ſoldiers; that they 
e be inſtructed to declare, that, if Amyntas hath in this acted through 


* ignorance, the community of Athens hath no complaints to urge 
« againſt him; that, if their officer hath anywiſe exceeded his com- 
„ miſſion, they are ready to take cognizance of his offence, and to 

te puniſh him as his inadvertence may have merited : but, if neither 

<« of theſe be the caſe, but that this outrage be the ſole act either of 

« the perſon who gave or who received the commiſſion, that the 

<« ambaſſadors ſhall demand an explicit declaration, and report the 

% ſame, that the people of Athens may determine on ſuch eures 


ce as 5 may be _ for them to N ; 


Tux e ee were accordingly named, by virtue” of the 


following decree : 


IN the archonſhip of Neocles, on the laſt day of the month 
wann by a reiben of che ſenate, 


4 " 


«© Tur — and ks having reported wh dtd 
of the general aſſembly, that ambaſſadors be fent to Philip to 
« demand the reſtoration of the ſhips, and that the ſaid ambaſſadors 
<« be furniſhed with * inſtructions, and with a dar. of Wwe 
<6 eons "7 they OW f 


ce ＋. HB 3 chokes to * intruſted 1 this Sanden are 
« Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycratus. Ariſtophon, the Cotho- 
te eydian, moved for this en in . WN ul "UE e 
cx 1 e | | 


ore -1 0 200 Tuv's 


Seck. l. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON, _ 
Tuvs commiſſioned and inſtructed, theſe ambaſſadors repaired to Dem. de Co- 

Philip, whom they now found at the Helleſpont. Although this Ae 

prince could not but ſee through the fallacy of the allegations relative 

to the deſtination of the Athenian ſhips, yet it was at preſent-neceſ- 

fary to avoid an open rupture with that ſtate, and to appear to Greece 

as acting with extraordinary candor and moderation. He therefore 

ordered that the veſſels ſhould be releaſed; and diſmiſſed the Athenian 

. page w__ the RIG: ** * to their ſtate ; he 


„PHIL Ir king of Macedon, to the ſenate and people © of Ibid. 
(459 0) Athens, health. ” Tai 5 


N HAVE received three of 1 your citizens in quill of ambaſſadors, + 

«who have conferred with me about the diſmiſſion of certain ſhips. 
which Leodamas commanded. I cannot but conſider it as an ex 

00 traordinary inſtance of weakneſs, to imagine, that I can poſlibly 
te believe that theſe ſhips were really intended to import corn, from 

- he Helleſpont, for Lemnos, and that they were not really ſent for 
ce the relief of the Selymbrians, who are now beſieged by me, and 
© who are by no means included in that treaty of pacification, by 

* which we ſtand mutually en paged. Theſe were the orders which 

your officer received, not from the people of Athens, but from 
tc certain magiſtrates, and others now in private ſtations, who are by 
« all means ſollicitous to engage the people to violate their engage- 
6. ments, and to commence. hoſtilities againſt me. This they have 
" much 4 more at heart than the relief of Selymbria, fondly imagining 
” that they may derive advantages from ſuch a rupture. Perſuaded 

* as J am, that our mutual intereſt requires us to fruſtrate their wicked 
% ſchemes, I have given orders that the veſſels brought in to us ſhall 
« be immediately releaſed : and, for the future, do you remove thoſe 
« pernicious counſellors from the adminiſtration of your affairs, and 
let them feel the ſeverity of your juſtice : I ſhall, on my part, en- 
* dcavour to adhere inviolably to my you . | 
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Philoſtrat. 
Soph. p. 485. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock Iv. 


THe receipt of this letter raiſed. new commotions in the aſſembly, 
and afforded the ſeveral parties, and popular leaders, new ſubject for 
oppoſition and debate. In the mean time, Leon, the Byzantine am- 


baſfador, continued at Athens, without an opportunity of executing 


his commiſſion. He had from time to time ſollicited to be admitted 


10 an audience, but ſtill found difficulties and delays. The aſſiſtance 


offered by the Byzantines, to the revolted allies of Athens in the ſocial 
war, was ſtill remembered, and mentioned with reſentment ; and 
poſlibly the partizans of Philip took pains to- dwell invidiouſſy on this 
ſubject. At length, however, he obtained permiſfion to addreſs him-- 


{elf to an aſſembly, and for that purpoſe. appeared in the gallery: 


where the public ſpeakers were uſually ſtationed te harangue the 
people. His perſon was by no means of that Rind which commands 
immediate reſpeck. His ſtature was low); his legs remarkably ſhort ;; 


and his belly 1 round and prominent. At fight of this extraordinary 


figute, the people, who. were of all men moſt paſſionately fond of 
ridicule, who could readily find out, or even create, ſomething 
ludicrous in every object, forgot the reſpe& due to his character, and 
inſtantly burſt into loud and tumultuous: peals of laughter. Leon 
was not in the leaſt diſconcerted. As ſoon as he could gain attention, 
Men of Athens” faid he, © you laugh at my perſon. You would: 
laugh much more, were you to ſee my wife. She is ſtill leſs than 
„Jam; and yet, when we diſagree, the whole city of Byzantium is 
too little to hold us.” fc} The Athenians, charmed with this 
preſence 'of mind, with which he recalled them. to the buſineſs of 
their meeting, and preſented to their view the danger of thoſe divi- 


_ fions which had long been one great canſe of all their difficulties, 
changed their contempt into applauſe, and gave him the moſt favour- 


able attention. In an eloquent, forcible, and natural diſcourſe, he 


convinced them of the great importance of a vigorous oppoſition to 


le] We have a ſimilar account in Athe- more corpulent than himſelf, and that yet, 
naeus, (L. 12. p. 550.) of Python's ſup- when they agreed, one little bed was ſuffi- 
preſling a ſedition at Byzantium, by ob- cient for * & c. 
ſerving to the people that his wife was 
| | the 


Sea. l. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. > 


the aſpiring and enterprizing king of Macedon ; and of uniting diol 
forces with thoſe of Byzantium, which might inable them to check 
the progreſs of his arms. Convinced by his reaſons, and influenced 
by his addreſs, the people inſtantly decreed that a powerful fleet Flut. in Phoc. 
ſhould be equipped, and ſent to the Helleſpont. Their force, if pro- 
perly conducted, might have proved an effectual obſtacle to the 
deſigns of Philip; but unhappily the command was intruſted to 
Chares. His perſon and addreſs promiſed enterprize and courage. 
His intereſt in the aſſembly was ſtill powerful. He had orators and 
popular leaders in his pay. And thus corruption and intrigue defeated 
the moſt vigorous and beſt concerted meaſures of this miſguided 
people. 
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BOOK IV. SECTION II. 
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C* ARES ſets ſail.— His conduf?—The Byzantines ſhut their gates 

againſt him.— His engagement with Amyntas. — Byzantium be- 
fieged —Philip attempts to ſurpriſe the toun.— I unſucceſsful. —The re- 
lief of Byzantium intruſted to Phocion.—He is received with joy.— 
Philip determined to raiſe the fiege —From what motives —His tranſ- 
actions with the king of Scythia.—Fs interview with Leon. —Reaſons 
for his engaging in the Scythian expedition. — Actions of Phocion.—He 
returns to Athens. — Decrees of the Byzantines, Perinthians, and (Ber- 
 ſenefites. —Obſervations of Demoſthenes. —Philip's letter to the Athenians. 
—The oration of Demoſthenes o THE LETTER. — Its effect. Senti- 
ments of Pbocion. — His expedition to Megara.—Antipho's plot diſcovered 
by Demaſtbenes. — His firſt eſcapes from juſtice.— He is afterwards forced 
zo confeſs, and puniſhed. The Athenians diſpoſed to warlike meaſures.— 
The oration of Demoſthenes on regulating the commonwealth,—The famous 
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SECTION III. 


7 HARE now failed from the Piraeus, more intent on gra- Olymp. 110. 
C-; tifying his avarice and luxury, than on executing the impor- WY 
tant commiſſion which his country had imprudently affigned to ſuch 
a general. The towns by which he ſailed, refuſed to admit him into Flut. in Pho- 
| their ports, ſo univerſally were his vices and inabilities the objects of 5 
terror and ſcorn, He was thus obliged to wander for ſome time 
along the coaſt, opprefling the allies and dependent ſtates of Athens 
by his ſevere exaQtions ; while the enemy deſpiſed him, and, from 
his conduct, derived the moſt favourable expectations of ſucceſs. At 
length, this general appeared before Byzantium. But here, as in 
| ether places, he was treated with ignominy; and the Byzantines ab- 
folutely refuſed to open their gates to a man, from whom they had 
no expectations of any effectual aſſiſtanee, and whoſe conduct would 
| "PO Parts hooks diſtreſs, nb e 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
Byzantines commanded, and, by permiſſion of the king of Perſia, 
maintained a garriſon. But Amyntas, Philip's admiral, prevented his 
attack. He came out to meet him, fell furiouſly upon his fleet, ſunk 
ſeyeral of his ſhips, and took others. Damalis, the wife of Chares, 
followed him in this expedition, and died during the engagement. 
She was interred on the coaſt of Aſia, to which the ſhattered remains 
of the Athenian fleet retired, and where her epitaph was extant 
under the latter Greek emperors, 


* Tars defeat confirmed the ſuſpicions which had been entertained 
of Chares, and encouraged Philip to avow his deſigns againſt Byzan- 
tium, and to commence hoſtilities againſt this important town. It 
was, by its ſituation, remarkably ſtrong. On three ſides the ſea ren- 
dered it inacceſſible; on the fourth, by which only it could be at- 
| tacked, it was ſtrongly defended by a large and deep trench, with 
towers raiſed to a conſiderable height, and at a ſmall interval from | 
each other; in each of which, beſides the uſual guards, there was a 
maſtiff kept at the public charge; a precaution uſual in all the Gre- 
cian cities, to ſecure them againſt ſurprizes and nocturnal attacks, 
The inhabitants were well ſupplied with proviſions and other neceſſa- 
ries. Chios and Rhodes, in conſequence of antient friendſhip and 
treaties which till ſubſiſted, had thrown in conſiderable ſuccours ; fo 
that, when Philip began the ſiege by his battering engines, the By- 
zantines truſted intirely to the goodneſs of their walls, and the con- 
dition of their town; and, without making any allies, ſuffered the 
beſiegers to carry on their works without interruption. Philip de- 
termined to take advantage of this inaction, and, if poſſible, to be- 
come maſter of the town by ſurprize. He affected an obſtinate re- 
ſolution of making a breach in the walls, and of proceeding by aſſault, 
while, in the mean time, he made all poſſible diſpoſitions for the exe- 
cution of his real deſign. For this, he choſe out a night remarkably 
dark and gloomy; and ordered a large party of the braveſt and moſt 
enterprizing of his Macedonians to ſcale the walls. They had already 


croſſed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8 | | 
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croſſed the trench and fixed their ladders ; and ſome of them had” 


even mounted the walls, whetr this bold project was at once defeated 8 | 


by the maſtiffs that were ſhit up within the towers: Their Barkings 
and bayings rouſed the centinels, and informed them of the enemys ap- 
proach; The white town was inſtantly in arms, though no man 

knew from what quarter the danger was to be apprehended; and in 

this univerſal confuſion, confiderably mettaſtd by the darkneſs, they 
imagined that the beſiegers were already triaftets of the town, and the 
ſovetal patties, which now iffued{ out tumultuouſſy from their reſpec- 

tive ſtations, were juſt off the point of falling blindly on each other; 3 


when, or a ſadden, a bright meteor appeared in the air, and inabled Tourr. Rem. 


them to diſtifigiiſh their ftiends, to collect their forces, and to march — p. 
in ſome ofder againſt the enemy, who had by this time gained the 529 
rampart. The Macedonians were, with' much difficulty, repulſed; 

and retired with all the honour which © brave, e 

ay ſs bull rae ee them 


* — Had appeated. ſo op to direct their Ibid. 
rrionlony the Byzantines' aſeribed to the peculiar favour 6f the gods: | 
and, in the arder of their ackniowledginents, dedicated a ſtatue to 
Hecatè, before which à lamp was kept burning continually by hight 
and day, to expreſs theit gratitude to the goddeſs, who had been 
pleaſed, in ſo elleug], and ſees a manner, 40 Cn ths a 
of bam. Wet de, N -0 


XK Za 


w * * this A was Chia Bes Phil en to 
rely intirely on the valour of his men, and continued the operations of 
the ſiege, with the ſame. indefatigable 5 _ 2827 e 
vrhich they had mn commented: [a] 


Vor. 5. e 8 Aa e Dune 


b wants Phitp wed 3 in ſiderable ſums of money by piracy 3 and, 


. this ſiege, he is faid, "by the abbreviator of by the capture of one hundred and ſeventy ; 
Trogus (L. 9. c. 1.) to have raifed con- ſhips, to have reſtored the declining ſtate 
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Plut. in Vit. 
Phocion. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 


Book IV. 


DuRiNG theſe tranſactions, accounts were received at Athens, 
that Chares had been denied admittance into Byzantium. This the 


partizans of Macedon took care to repreſent as the natural conſe- 


quence of the miſguided zeal of their countrymen, and a proof of 
the juſtneſs and integrity of their counſels, who had recommended pa- 
cific meaſures. © We have officiouſly ſent our fleets,” ſaid they, 
« to. join with thoſe who are really the enemies of Athens, and as 


| « E enemies they have treated us: we have diſcovered our hoſtile in- 


« tentions againſt Philip, which have only ſerved to inflame his juſt 


<« reſentment, while we are diſgracefully precluded from giving any 
“ oppoſition to his deſigns.” Error, miſrepreſentation, clamour, and. 


; _ diviſion, prevailed as uſual in the aſſembly of the people, who were: 


intirely at a loſs where to fix the blame of their diſappointment, and. 
how to remedy the 1 INCOnveniencies. of it: when. Phocion, their ex 


perienced and faithful citizen 


citizen, aroſe, and at once put an end to the 


confuſion. At this time my countrymen,” ſaid he, . the meaſures. 
te which you have taken for the preſervation of your allies, and for 


« repelling the common danger, were by no means unworthy of your 


« dignity. On the other hand, the ſuſpicions of our allies are but. 
e too well founded. Let us not condemn. that diffidenee which the 
conduct of our leader hath juſtly raiſed in every city which our 
« fleets have viſited. It is to Chares, and to his rapacious | and inſa- 


of kis finances. Plutarch 410 (de Fort. A- 


Tex. Orat. 1. p. 327.) aſſerts, on the autho- 


rity of Oneſicritus, an antient author, that 


Philip was at this time two hundred talents 
in debt. We have likewiſe an account, 
in Polyaenus, 2. Str. 2.) of a 
mutici in his army, occaſioned by the want 
of pay; which muſt have been about this 
time. The ſoldiers crowded about the 
king, at a time when he was engaged in 


ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes, and clamour- 


ed loudly for their money. Right PR” plaints, grew quiet, oo diſperſed... 


- faid Philip, c my brave fellow-ſoldiers ! 


e money you muſt have Hand, for this 
„ purpoſe, you ſee me firengthening my 
<« body, in order to march againſt the Per- 
4e ſian, whe hath riches to ſatisfy you all. 

—He then ruſhed through the midſt of 


_ them, plunged into an adjacent pool, and 
there continued bathing, till the ſoldiers, 


who- waited till the king ſhould conclude 


his exerciſes, and be at leiſure to anſwer 


their demands, by degrees forgot their com- 


*. tiable 


A. 
5 
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te tiable cruelty, which have rendered him the terror and deteſtation 


« of our allies; to his weakneſs and miſconduct, which have rendered 
him the ſcorn and ſport of all our enemies; that we muſt impute 


te the inſult on our ſtate. He it is who hath made us ſuſpected and 


« dreaded, even 179 thoſe Who cannot poſtibly . without our 


N NE” 5 


SrRvex with the force and candor ' of this declaration, the 
people at once reſolved on a new armament, and inſtantly nominated 
Phocion himſelf to the command, wiſely intruſting to their brave 


old general the important charge of relieving Byzantium. He ac- 


cepted the command, and, having raiſed his levies, ſet ſail for that 
city. At his arrival, he gave every aſſurance of his juſt and kind in- 
tentions; and, to allay all ſulpicions and diſtruſt, all fears of oppreſ- 
fion and irregularity, propoſed to' incamp without the walls. But 
his illuſtrious reputation had already ſecured him all the honour and 
confidence which his virtues merited; Leon had inſpired the Byzan- 

tines with the moſt favourable ſentiments of his old friend and fellow- 
ſtudent ; and offered to be himſelf their ſecurity for the fincerity and 


Integrity of his conduct. Their gates were therefore opened to Pho- 


cion, as to their protector and deliverer; his forces were entertained 
with all the tenderneſs* and regard which friendſhip could in- 
ſpire; and they, by an exact regularity of conduct and diſcipline, and 


a ſtrict and diligent attention to the defence of the town, confirmed 


7 and rewarded the Byzaintines who were now tauglit to revere their 
inrioffenfive ' behaviour towards the citizens, und the 1177 rr if uy 
which 1 che e aſſaults of Gaara x, +; Soo 


Apuitir was judy alarmed at chis deen n all 
his artifice, all his reſolution; and all the efforts of a brave and nu- 
'merous army, had been now exerted, for a conſiderable time, without 
effect. e therefore became ſenſible of the difficulties which he 
ciiconntered, and * of the ſucceſs of his daring nr 
ES Aa 2 | An 
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Juſt. L. 9. C. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OP Book IV. 
. An event, which now occurs to be explained, cor d him in his 


reſolution of rgiſing the ſiege, and, at the ame time, ee all 


appearance of Pau or leger. 


Ar the time when Philip marched to 1 ſiege to Peach 5 
was met at Apollonia by certain perſons who aſſumed the character 
of ambaſſadors from Atheas king of Scythia; and, as commiſſi- 
oned by him, implored the aſfiſtance of Macedon againſt the 
king of the Iſtrians, who had made a formidable inroad into Scy- 
Shy: Me: 4 had thus infeſted and diſtreſſed the dpminians gf their 

Theſe ambaſſadorg, the more effectually to engage the aſſiſt- 
ance 175 Philip againſt an enemy, who by this time ſeems to have re- 
duced their country to the utmoſt extremity, promiſed, in the name 
of their maſter, to ſecyre to Philip, the ſucpeſſion to his kingdom, if 
by his arms, Atheas was reſcued from the preſens danger. The pro- 
poſal was highly agreeable to the ambition of Philip. He. inftently 
ordered a body of forces to march to the aſſiſtancę of Scythia, and 

ſed to follow them in perſon, as ſoon as his affairs would 
permit him. The death of the king of the Iſtrians, Which hap- 
pened in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, religyed Atheas from his 
difficulties, and rendered the interpoſitian of Macedon unneceſſary. 
And now the king of Scythia: difazowed all the propoſitions wade 
by. thaſe who called themſelyes his ambaſſadors. He declared, that 


it was not at all probable. that he had deſired the. affiftance of the 


Macedonians, ho were ouly able ta engage with men, while he 


bimaſelf was at the head of an my which could combat with 
cold and famine: nor could he think of appointing Philip as his ſuc- 


I" when he had a ſon capable of inheriting his crown and digni- 
ty. Philip then ſent to defire that he would at leaft gratify the 
forces which: he had detached to his relief, by grapting them their 
pay. His ambaſſadors, at their arrival in Scythia, found the king in 
his ſtable, employed in the care of his horſe. When they expreſ- 
ſed their fps, 1 he aſked them whether their Walt did not wal 
+ cats 


Seck. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
ploy himſelf in the ſame manner. © For my part aid he, © in 


* time of peace, I make no ſort of difference between me and 


« my groom.” When they eame to open their commiſſion, and talk 
of buſineſs, he coldly told them, that all Scythia cauld not command 
ſo much wealth as might gratify ſuch a potentate as Philip, and that 
he deemed it more eligible to offer nothing, than to make an offer 
_ unworthy of their maſter ; that the barren ſoil and ſevere climate of 

Scythia, rendered the inhabitants more diſtinguiſhed by their extra- 
, vigour: and ne. chan by yl CO, >: ER 


Turs 3 8 to the Ling of Macedon when 


harcalliedby'che biin d en of the Byzantines, and gave him a 


fair pretence of abandoning his preſent enterprize, and marching againſt 
| Atheas. And now, reſolved to quit the ſiege of Byzantium, but at 
the ſame time to retire with a good grace, he demanded an interview 
with Leon, who commanded in the town. © A ceſſation of arm en- 
ſued; and Leon appeared before Philip, and, with that boldneſs which 
a free government infpires, deſired to know for what reaſon the king 


189 


Juſt. ut ſupra. 


Philoſtratus, 
L. 2. p- 485» 


of Macedon thus attacked a town which had never given him | 


the leaſt umbrage. Philip anſwered ingenuouſly, that the ſituation 


of Byzantium rendered the poſſeſſion of it neceflary to his deſigns ; 


that he conſidered the city a8 a miſtreſs wham he had long wooed 
and courted, and had at length determined to force to a compliance. 
* Alas? far,” replied: Leon, pointing to the machines which were 

raiſed againſt the town, it is not thus that lovers addreſs them- 
5 * ſelves to their miſtreſſas: theſe are not the entertainments which 

e they provide for them. Philip aſſured him that the operations 
. > ſiege ould immediately ceaſe ; and, having directed him to 
declare to the Byzantines, that the general good of Greece was the 
of all his actions, he wied the . and ue 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IV. 
_ Bes1Des thoſe motives of honour and revenge, which invited Philip 
into Scythia, he had other political reaſons to determine him to carry his 


arms into that country. His great deſign was to humble the Athe- 


Plut. in Pho- 
cion. 


Dem. de Co- 
Ton. Sect. 27. 


nians; but it was by no means a favourable opportunity for declaring 


war againſt them, when he had been foiled in two grand undertak - 


ings, and obliged to raiſe two different ſieges, ſo as to ſully the glory of 


his arms, and to re- animate the courage of his enemies. In advancing 
therefore to Scythia, where he had no doubt but that his arms would 
be victorious, he juſtly thought that he ſhould give the Athenians | 
time to grow calm, and to ſubſide, by degrees, to their uſual indolent 
and inactive ſtate, Their flaming zeal, he knew, was ſuddenly raiſed ; 
and, if the appearance of danger was in the leaſt removed, would, of 
itſelf, evaporate; by earrying his arms into theſe diſtant parts, all 


Greece would remain in ignorance and ſuſpence as to his real deſigns, 
until they came to the very point of execution: and one grand ſcheme 


he now ſeems to have concerted againſt that whole nation, and parti- 
cularly againſt Athens, which will hereafter be explained, and which 
might be conducted with much more | ſecurity and ſucceſs in his 
abſence. . NCC 2 0 LE 


He therefore now raiſed the ſiege of Byzantium; and Phocion, to 
whoſe conduct the preſervation of that important place was princi- 
pally owing, marched out amidſt the prayers and acclamations of the 
inhabitants. He ſuffered the Macedonians to retire unmoleſted, 
without attempting to fall on their rear, or being tempted, by his ſuc- 
ceſs, to any of thoſe raſh vanities, which might poſſibly be pardoned in 
a leſs renowned and experienced general. The. quiet and ſecurity of 
the Athenian colonies, and dependent ſtates, were his principal con- 
cern. He ſteered his courſe towards the Cherſoneſus, where the 
friends of Athens were perpetually infeſted by irruptions from Cardia. 

In his paſſage, he took ſome veſſels\which were carrying arms and 
proviſions to the enemy; and being informed that the Macedonians: 


had made an attempt on Seſtus, he marched inſtantly to prevent their 


deſigns, 


Sect. m. PHILIP KING oF MACEDON. 


| deſigns, and obliged them to retire to Cardia. Several cities of lefler 
note, which Philip had lately taken, were alſo recovered by Phocion 
in this expedition. And, having thus driven Philip from the Hel- 
leſpont ; to ſpread the terror of the Athenian arms till farther, he 
made incurſions into the territories of this prince, and there raiſed 
| large contributions, ſo as to. maintain his ſoldiers at the expence of 


the enemy, inſtead of burdening his allies ; but, being oppoſed by 


ſome forces which were ſent to check his progreſs, and having re- 
ceived a wound in an engagement, he thought it neceſſary to con- 
tent himſelf with the glory he had "wy weaned, led N * 
back, and imbarked for Athens. 


 Enxsx ſeveral expeditions reflected infinite honour both on Phocion 


and on the Athenians. The people, who had been immediately 


obliged, and who now owed their ſafety to the valour and conduct 


of Athens, did not confine themſelves to a bare acknowledgment of 
ſuch ſignal ſervices, but proceeded to raiſe ſolid and authentic monu- 
ments of their deliverance and gratitude. The following decree, 
made on this occaſion by the Byzantines and Perinthians, hath moon 
amm to us by the great Athenian. orator :* 


BosPHORICUS being 38 Demagetus, by permiion 
3 of the en, n * the een reſolution: 


„ WHEREAS the en of Alban om fe the earlieſt times, 
« perſevered in an unalterable affection to the Byzantines, and to their 
4 confederates and kinſmen the Perinthians; and have lately, when 


„Philip of Macedon invaded and laid waſte their territories with fire 
and ſword, and attacked their cities, done them many and ſignal. 


t ſervices; and, by a reinforcement of one hundred and twenty ſhips, 
with proviſions, arms, and ſoldiers, have extricated us from the 
_ < utmoſt dangers, reſtored our antient conſtitution, our laws, and 
«the n of our fathers; it is therefore RESOLVED, by the 


people 
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8 « right of . 


THE LIFE AND KEIGN OF | 
people of Byzantium and Perinthus, to grant to the Athenians the 


Book IV. 


„the freedom of our ſtates, the power of : 
« purchaſing nds, and the firſt and moſt honourable ſeats in all our 


66 public entertainments, in the tholus, in the ſenate; and in the 8 


“e popular aſſembly. And that whatever Athenian ſhall chuſe to re- 
« fide in our teſpective eities, ſhall enjoy a perfect immunity and 


t exemption from all taxes. And it is further reſolved, that three 


« ſtatues, ſiæteen cubits high, ſhall be erected in the port of By- 
e zantium, repreſenting the community of Athens crowned by the 
„ Byzantines and Petinthians. And that honorary preſents ſhall be 
« ſent to the ſeveral general aſſemblies of Greece, the Iſthmian, 
« Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, where proclamation ſhall be duly 


* made of that crown how by us conferred on the people of Athens; 


« that all Greece thay be informed of the maghanimity of OR 
« and the gratitude of the Byzintines and Petinthians,” git 


TRE people of the Cherſoneſus; whe had bear Protected againſt the 


attacks of Caidis, and the Macedonian forces Rationed in that eity, 


Lt thoir 2 e in the followin g manner: 


ec T H E Cherſoneſites, inhabitants of Seftus Eleus, Madytus, and 
<« Haloneſus, do crown the ſehate and people of Athens with a golden 


* crown of ſixty talents: They alſo conſecrate an altar to Gratitude 


te and the Athenians, on account of the important ſervices conferred 
« by this people on the inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus, in delivering 
them from the power of Philip, and in reſtoring their country, 
<< their laws, their liberties, and theit religion. Of which the Cher- 
ce ſoneſites ſhall ever retain a juſt and grateful ſenſe, and be ever 
ready, to the utmoſt of their power, to return the important obli- 
6c * it was RESOLVED in a x Full aſſembly of che ſonate. 85 


* 


Pater public acts, and the Honours a pic: es were 


matter of great triumph to the enemies of Macedon, and the leaders 


who 


| _— _ PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 

| effect. of their 3 and e «The Fre J concerted; 
« the conduct I purſued,” (faith * Demoſthenes, ſpeaking of theſe 
tranſactions,) not only ſaved the Cherſoneſus and Byzantium ; not 
< only prevented Philip from becoming maſter of the Helleſpont; not 
« only afforded you an opportunity of acquiring immortal honours ; 
e but diſplayed, to all the world, the dignity and integrity of Athens, 
and the baſe perfidiouſneſs of Philip. He, the friend and ally of 
« the Byzantines, publicly and avowedly beſieged their city; (can 


% we conceive a baſer, a more abandoned, outrage ?) You, who 
1 « might have: juſtly cheriſhed reſentment againſt them, on account of 


6 antient injuries, not only forgot all your WTONYS 3 z -not only refuſed 

* to look with indifference on their danger; but appeared to all man- 
« kind their great deliverers: and, by this tranſcendent generoſity, 

« acquired univerſal love and honour. That you have frequently 

* honoured. many. of thoſe with crowns to whom the conduct of 
« your affairs hath been intruſted, it is well known. But name, if 

« you can, any one counſellor, or public ſpeaker, except myſelf, by 
«< whoſe means the ſtate itſelf hath been thus honoured.” 


17 the W of theſe kw . a long interval of time, 
was pleaſing and flattering to the Athenians, they could not but have 
been greatly affected by them, when they had been juſt conferred; 
and poſſibly the ſucceſs and glory of this expedition contributed 
greatly to diſpoſe their minds to vigorous and warlike meaſures. Diſ- 


appointments depreſſed them; and the leaſt appearance of good for- 


tune elevated and tranſported them. They were now engaged in 
deliberation on an affair, which had been, for ſome time, conſidered 


as of great moment. About the time that Philip meditated the ſiege 
of By zantium, this prince, who already perceived ſome degree of 


vigour breaking through that immoderate indolence which had long 


paoſſeſſed the Athenians, determined to make ule of every artifice to 


check their riſing ſpirit. It was of particular importance to him, if 
Vor II. 5 ; Bb poſſible, 
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« my own territory; inſtead of puniſhing the author of this outrage, 


THE LIFE AND REION OF BeokIV. 


poſſible, to deter them from oppoſing the defigns he was now pre- 
pared to execute; at leaſt to poſſeſs the other ſtates of Greece with 


unfavourable ſentiments of their conduct, and to make them regard 
the haſtilities, which it might be convenient for him to commit 
_ againſt Athens, as equitable and neceſſary. For theſe purpoſes he 


addreſſed a large letter to the Athenians, in which he recounted all 
his complaints, all his real and pretended injuries, in the-ampleſt and 


moſt artful manner; examined every allegation made on their part, 


and obviated every objection to his conduct. This letter was received 
at Athens after. the account of the defeat of Chares in the engagement 
with Amyntas, and, as was intended, afforded the partizans of Ma- 
cedon a copious ſubject for haranguing, and ample and powerful 


arguments for intimidating the people, and diverting m, 1 
| n b _ ONE produce an _ A : 


Tei s piece now became the object of confileracivit' in the ER 
of the people. It hath happily been preſerved, and is an honourable 


proof of the eloquence and abilities of this prince. I take the liberty 


therefore of tranſcribing this letter at large : which, however it may 
have been already laid before the Engliſh A muſt be | combatered 
a8 a neceſſary part of the preſent work. | 


„PII Ir, to the ſenate and people of Athens, greeting. 
«As the ambaſſſes I have frequently ſent to inforct thoſe oaths wid 


bs declarations by which we ſtand engaged, have produced no altera- 
« tion in your conduct, I thought it neceſfary thus to lay before you 


_ « the ſeveral particulars in which I think myſelf aggrieved. Be not 


« ſarprized at the length of this letter : for, as I have many cauſes 
« IN rere it is neh Oe dar them all rot 54 Rn: 


rr dn when Wieite Au benin was forcibly. Sieh ur of 


; « E 'AS 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF "MACEDON. 
as juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, by keeping him ten 

months in priſon: and the letters intruſted to him, by us, vou read 
<« publicly in your aſſembly. Again: when the ports of Thaſſus 
e . were open to the Byzantine gallies, nay, to any pirates that pleaſed, 
« you looked on with indifference; although our treaties expreſſiy 
A ſay, that ſuch proceedings ſhall be conſidered as an actual decla- 
a deſcent upon my dominions, carried off in chains the inhabi- 
Thrace, and at length proceeded to ſuch a pitch of lawleſs violence, 
<-as to ſeize Amphilocus, Who went in quality of an ambaſſador to 
« treat about the ranſom of priſoners; whom, after he had reduoed 
<« him to the greateſt difficulties, he compelled to purchaſe his free- 
dom at the rate of nine talents. And this he did with the approba- 
< tion of his ſtate. Yet the violation of the ſacred character of heralds 


% and ambaſſadors is acccunted, by all people, the height of impiety: 


« nor have any expreſſed a deeper ſenſe ofthis, than you yourſelves: for, 
<« when'the Megareans had put Anthemocritus to death, the people 


te proceeded ſo far as to exclude them from the myſteries; and 


& erected a ſtatue before the gates, as a monument of their crime. 


« And-is not this ſhocking, to be avowedly guilty of the very ſame 
« crimes, for which your reſentment fell ſo nel upon others, 
* when you youu were nnn * 8-1 
EW"! the next Ne Callias, your ae hath made kimeclr 
© maſter of all the towns upon the bay of Pagaſae, though compre- 
. hended in the treaty made with you, and united in alliance to me. 
Not a veſſel could ſteer its courſe towards Macedon, but the pafſen- 
gers were all treated by him as enemies, and ſold: and this his 
conduct hath been applauded by the reſolutions of your council. 


o that I de not ſee how yon can proceed further, if you nal 


declare war againſt me. For, when we were at open hoſtilities, you 


© did but fend ot your corſairs, fell thoſe who were failing to-riiy 
» * * weden, 


_ 9s 


196 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
«, kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and infeſt my territories. Vet now, 
when we are profeſſedly at peace, ſo far have your injuſtice and ran- 
« cour hurried you, that you have ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian, 
; | FE te to perſuade him to attack me: which muſt appear highly ſurpriſing : 
OS for, before that prince had ſubdued Egypt and Phoenicia, it was 
te reſolved, that, if he attempted any new enterprizes, you would 
ce invite me, as well as all the other Greeks, to an aſſociation againſt 
ce him. But, now, with ſuch malice am I purſued, that you are, on 
«© the contrary, confederating with him againſt me. In former times, 
J am told, your anceſtors objected it as an heinous crime to the 
te family of Piſiſtratus, that they had led the Perſian againſt the 
©« Greeks : and yet you are not aſhamed to commit the very ſame 
action, for which york were. ONE inveighing . NT thoſe 
be wk 
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— BY vx thaw your :njuſtice ates not Php 48 Your decrees cor 
| «© mand me to permit Teres and Cerſobleptes to reign unmoleſted in 
tc Thrace, as being citizens of Athens.—I do not  know- that they 

« were included in our treaty, that their names are to be found in 

« the, records of our engagements, or that they are Athenians. But 

te this I know, that Teres ſerved. in my army againſt you; and that, 

<« when Cerſobleptes propoſed to my ambaſſadors to take the neceſſary 

« oaths, in order to be particularly included in. the treaty, your ge- 

« nerals prevented him, by declaring him an enemy to the Athenians, 

And now is this equitable or juſt? when it ſerves. your purpoſes, to 

« proclaim him the enemy of your ſtate; when I am to be calum- 

« niated, to give him the title of your citizen ; when Sitalces was 

« lain, to whom you granted the privileges of your city, inſtantly. 

to enter into an alliance with his murderer; yet to engage in a 

war with me, on account of Cerſobleptes? and this, when you are 

ſenſible, that not one of theſe your adopted citizens have ever 

iS ſhewed the leaſt regard to your laws or determinations. | But bring 

this affair to a ſhort iſſue, You granted the rights of your com- 


| «c munity 


ect. II. PHILIP | KING OF /MACEDON. 


« munity. to Evagoras of Cyprus, to Dionyſius the Syracuſan, and 
c to their deſcendants. Prevail therefore upon the men wWgo have. 
« depoſed each of theſe, to reſtore them to their dominions, and you 
<« ſhall recover from me all thoſe terrĩitories of Thrace, which Teres 
<« and Cerſobleptes commanded. But if you have nothing to urge 
W who expelled them, and yet are inceſſantly tormenting 
me, am not I juſtly warranted to oppoſe you .I might n 
'ﬆ IA nnen Ro" — over. 
„Tur — 1 freely PPG Fam knots, a | 
© ag my engagements to them are prior to our treaty and as you re- 
«© fuſed to ſubmit your differences with them to 'ars arbitration, 
e though frequently urged by me: nor have they been wanting in 
« the like ſollicitations. Should not I therefore be the baſeſt of man- 
« kind, to abandon my allies, and to ſhew- greater regard for you, 
« oy mm eee _ MEE ae nn and — OT" . 
. 6: 44k h 
EV Pointek b (for: T cannot 125 e deen 
«yourſelves with remonſtrating upon the points above-mentioned: But 
lately, upon the bare complaint of the Peparethians, that they had 
been ſeverely treated by me, you proceeded to ſuch outrage, as to ſend: 
orders to your general to revenge their quarrel." Vet the puniſhment 
_« which ] inflicted was no way equal to the heinouſneſs of their 
«crime: as they had, in time of peace, ſeized Haloneſus, nor could 
be prevailed upon, by all my ſollicitations, to give up either the ifland 
or the garriſon. The injuries E received from the Peparethians were 
* never thought of; but their puniſhment commanded all your atten- 
tion, as it afforded a pretence for accuſing me; although I did not 
u the iſland either from them, or from you, but from the pirate 
« Softratus. If then you confeſs that you delivered it to 8oſtratus, you 
"cis yourſelves | guilty of ſending out pirates: if he ſeized. it, 
| OOTY e e 2 Tus TE poſieſ- 


dee e ena anno lege 


we \ 
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ion of it, andi iby rendoring it a ſecure harbour ? Nay, ſo great 
«© was my regard to your ſtate, that I offered to beſtow you this 


5 < iſland: but this was not agreeable to your orators: they would not 


tt have it accepted, but reſumed. So that, if I eomplied with their 
« directions, I proclaimed myſelf an niſurper: if I ſtill kept poſſeſ- 


1 the place, I became ſuſpected to the people. I:faw 


through theſe artifices, and therefore propoſed to bring our differ- 
te ences. ta. a judicial determination; and, if ſentence was given for 
me, to preſent you with the place; if in your favour, to reſtore it 


< tothe people. This I frequently deſired: you would not hear it: 


the Peparethians ſeized the iſland... What then was I to do ? 


« ſhould I not puniſh the violators of oaths ? was I tamely to bear 
<« ſuch an audacious inſult? if the iſland was the property of the 
„ Peparethians, what right have the Athenians to demand it? 1 
« che: png . 40 en * reſent nn 

0 « 8, 0 a in deen deen our eee W mod, i wheat 


ec Fhad oceaſion to diſpatch ſome veſſels to the Helleſpont, 1 Was 


< obliged to ſend a body of forces through the Cherſoneſus to defend 
„them againſt your colonies, who are authorized to attack me by 


«4.2 deeree of Polyerates, confirmed by the reſolutions of your coun- 


„ cil. Nay, your general has actually invited the Byzantines to join 
him, and has every-where publicly declared, that he lias your in- 
& ſtructions to commence hoſtilities, at the firſt favourable opportu- 


upon your: eity, ar your navy, or your: territories; although 1 
“ might have had ſucceſs in moſt, or even all of them. I choſe 


:< rather to continue my ſollicitations to have our complaints ſub- 


«©, mitted to proper umpires. And Which, think ye, is the fitteft 


4 deeifion ; that of reaſon or of the f)“ Who are to be judges 


« in. your Cauſe, yourſelyes or others? What can be more incon- 


< fiſtent, than that the people of Athens, vo cnpeelled the Thaſhans 
c and Maronites to bring their FR to the * of Stryma to 


5 « a 
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| 5. jodicial decifion; Wend — have their own! 31 2648 
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. om ben 8 eee 5 
] ſent you ambaſſadors, choſen from all the confederated powers, 

< on . purpoſe to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; when I diſcovered 
the ſincereſt intentions of entering into reaſunable and juſt engage- 


« ments with you, in relation to the affairs of Greece, you even re- 
_ < fuſed to hear theſe ambaſſadors on that head. It was then in our 


power to remoye all their apprehonſionis, hu ſuſpected any danger 
from my deſigns; or to have openhy convicted me of conſummate 
« baſeneſs. This was the intereſt of the people; but the orators 
could not find their account in it ; for they are a ſet of men, to 
ee whom (if I may believe thoſe who ate nequainted with your po- 
« lity) peace is war, and war is peace; as they are always ſure to 
ce make Su of the generals, either by aiding their deſigns, or 
by malicious proſecutions. Then they need but throw: out forme 
<« ſcandalous invectives againſt perſons of worth and eminence; citi- 
gens or foreigners, and they at once acquire the character of pa- 
« triots, among the many. I could have eaſily filenced their clamours 
« againſt me, by a little gold; and even have converted them into 
n but I ſhould bluſh: to purchaſe your friendſhip from ſuch 
es wretches. To ſuch inſolence have they proceeded upon other 
* occaſions, that they even dared to diſpute my title to Amphipolis ; 
r which is founded, 1 preſume, upon reaſons beyond their power to 
« invalidate; for, if it is to helong to thoſe who firſt conquered it, 
% what can be juſter than our claim? Alexander, our anceſtor, was 
L the original ſovereign, as appears from the golden ſtatur Which he 
_ *-erected at Delphos, from the firſt fruits of the: Perſian. ſpoils taken 


0 there. But if this admits of conteſt, and it is to continue the pro- _ 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IVW. 


i « (for I took it from the Lacedaemonian inhabitants, who had diſ- 
<< poſſeſſed you: ) and all cities are held either by hereditary right, or by 
e the right of conqueſt. And yet you, who neither were the original 
< poſſeſſors, nor are now in poſſeſſion, preſume to lay claim to this city, 
e under pretence of having held it for ſome ſhort time; and this, when 
t you have yourſelves given the ſtrongeſt teſtimony in my favour: for I 


frequently wrote to you upon this head, and you as often acknow- 


< ledged me the rightful ſovereign : and, by the articles of our late trea- 


* ty, the poſſeſſion of Amphipolis, and your alliance, were both ſecured 


to me. What title therefore can be better eſtabliſhed ? It deſcended 
© to us from our anceſtors.; it is our's by conqueſt ;| and, laſtly, you 
8 yourſelves have acknowledged the juſtice of our pretenſions; you 
« who are wont to * even when it i is pet 5 
. r ; | 


45 


- HAVE now dab e you 4 ee of my compleims. 


“Since you have been the firſt aggreſſors; ſince my gentleneſs, and 
ce fear of offending, have only ſerved to increaſe your injuſtice, and to 


. animate.you in your attempts to diſtreſs me; I muſt now. take up 


« arms; and I call. the gods to witneſs to the juſtice of my. cauſe, 
* and the r of ane, for en that redreſs which you 
kf deny me.” | 


* 


To have diſtinctiy anſwered every article in this letter would have 


been extremely difficult, with ſo much force and delicacy had Philip 


urged all his real or pretended cauſes of complaint. The conduct of 
Athens, notwithſtanding all the advantages of a good cauſe, had 
been in many. inſtances highly exceptionable ; and theſe inſtances 
Philip knew how to diſplay to the greateſt advantage. Demoſthenes 
therefore, the ſtrenuous adverſary of Macedon, found himſelf 'obliged 


Tourr.Somm, to exert all his addreſs againſt ſo powerful an antagoniſt - Without 
Oral. in Epiſt. engaging to a formal diſcuſſion of facts, the orator applies himſelf 


* to the lively paſſions. He affects to -confider the letter as a 


formal 


ect. III. PHILIP KING: OF MACEDON. 
formal declaration of war ; inflames the imagination of his hearers 
With this idea; animates and urges them to a vigorous oppoſition z 
and points out the means of giving ſucceſs to their arms. He ſeemed. | 
to triumph and exult in this letter, as an avowal of thaſe iniquitous „5 f 
deſigns, which he had ſo frequently imputed to Philip; and with a : 1 
paſſionate zeal, which hath all the appearance of ſincerity, addreſſed 
himſelf to the aſſembly in that ſhort oration, intitled, o THE LET- 
TER; which 18, as it Were, a recapitulation of all that he had, in 
| former 0 urged againſt the king of Macedes. | 


ENCOURAGED by their late woeceſles and inflamed by the elo- 
quence of their public leader, the Athenians ſeem to have quite for- 
gatten all their indolence and ſelf-enjoyment, and, with a violent and 

tumultuary zeal, declared loudly for war. Generals were inſtantly 
nominated to head their forces, powerful fleets and armies were de- 
creed, and ambaſſadors appointed to ſollicit the ſtates of Greece to 
take arms, and to raiſe up enemies agaipſt the Macedonian. During 
theſe tranſactions, Phocion arrived, and, in theſe diſpoſitions, he 
found his countrymen : he knew full well the real power of Philip, 
and the weakneſs, corruptions, and inſtability of Athens; he dreaded 
the zeal of Demoſthenes, which he conſidered as raſh and miſguided, 
and not wholly diſintereſted ; he deemed it more prudent to preſerve 
the remains of power, which Athens now enjoyed, than by engaging 
in a conteſt, which though juſt and warrantable, yet could not but 
prove dangerous, and might involve the ſtate in ruin; and, probably, 
his. honeſt and unſuſpecting temper might have been ſo far deceived 
by the profeſſions of Philip, that he imagined this prince would have 
contented himſelf with a bare ſuperiority of power and glory, with- 
out attempting to reduce the Greeks to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection 
and dependence. Agreeably to theſe ſentiments, this illuſtrious A- 


Plut. in 


thenian now joined with the partizans of Macedon, and did honour Phocion. | 
to their faction, by zealouſly recommending peace and accommodation. 
But the preſent temper of the SEL was diretly oppoſite to ſuch 
=. counſels. 


Vo. II. Ho | 
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Plut. in Pho- 


cion. 


Ibid. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock. Iv. 
counſels. «© What !” cried an orator of inferior note, and diſadvan- 
tageous character, who ſought to recommend himſelf by ſeconding 
the inſtances of Demoſthenes, * dareſt thou, Phocion, difſuade the 


« Athenians from war, when the ſword is already drawn“ Ves, re- 
plied the true diſintereſted patriot, © though in war I ſhall be thy 


<« maſter, and in time of peace thou mayeſt perhaps prove mine.” 
His oppoſition only ſerved to expoſe him to invectives unworthy of 


the integrity of his intentions: the ſentiments of Demoſthenes fa- 
voured the paſſions of his hearers, and therefore found no difficulty 


in prevailing. He repeated his vehement remonſtrances, as oppoſition 
and clamour protracted the debate; and urged the Athenians to en- 
gage Philip at the greateſt diſtance poſlible from Attica, fo as to keep 
all the evils of war from their own territory. My countrymen,” 


ſaid Phocion, © if we muſt declare for battle, let us rather be ſolli- 


ce citous how to gain the victory, than to determine on the ſcene of 
<« our operations. This is the true and only means of keeping the 
ce war at a diſtance, If we are overcome, the worſt of calamities 
e will be 1 2925 at our doors,” 


Bo r, W opinion Phocion might entertain of the OPER of 


his countrymen, he was-always ready to afford them his moſt zealous 


and faithful ſervices ; and, by his valeur and conduct, to contribute 
to the ſucceſs of their arms. Megara, where the Macedonian intereſt 


ſeems to have now prevailed, and to have oppreſſed the inhabitants, 
applied at this time to Athens, in order to be inabled to ſhake off | 


the yoke, and particularly to defend them againſt ſome attempts ; 
which the Boeotians ſeem to have made, in order to become maſters 


of the city. The deputies applied to Phocion, who inſtantly pre- 


|  vailed on the Athenians to accept of a propoſition ſo agreeable to their 


preſent views. A body of troops was led by him into Megara, 


where they were received with; joy. The partizans of Macedon re- 5 
tired at their appearance; and the Athenian general fortified the port 
of en rated and — two new walls which ſecured the 


communication 


Se&. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


communication with the ſea; and thus both- defended the city 
from all attempts by land, and inabled the Athenians to throw in 
ſuccours, way any emergency might demand, them. 


7. Hos the 3 of 8 in their firſt ſudden heat ated with 
a \ vigour which ſeemed to promiſe great and illuſtrious events. Their 
emiſſaries were buſily employed in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to repre- 
ſent the danger to be apprehended from the common enemy, and to 
invite them to an union and confederacy neceſſary for the general ſafety. 
Demoſthenes, and Hyperides an orator ſcarcely of inferior note, had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal and abilities in theſe com- 
miſſions, and returned to Athens with the moſt favourables hopes of 
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Dem. de Co- 


ron. Sect. 72. 


Plut. X. Orat. 
Vit. Hyp. 


powerful aſſiſtance. About this time, the former of thoſe miniſters 


was engaged in performing a ſervice of high importance te his 
_ country. A man named Antipho had been for ſome time conſidered 
as an Athenian citizen, till, by an examination of the regiſters, he 


was found to be really a foreigner, and was accordingly deprived of 


all the privileges of a native, and drove, with ſome ignominy, from 
the city. Inraged at his diſgrace, he went off to Philip, and, to 


gratify his revenge, and to recommend himſelf to a maſter who ever 


Dem. de Co-- 
ron. Sect. 42. 
Ulp. in loc. 


paid his emiſſaries with diſtinguiſhed generoſity, he propoſed to ſteal 


privately into Athens, and to ſet fire to the arſenal. Philip, who. was: 


neither delicate in the choice of his inſtruments, nor in the means 


of diſtreſſing or reducing his antagoniſts, liſtened readily to the pro- 


2 poſal of this hireling, and, by bribes and promiſes, encouraged him 
to the attempt.  Antipho ſet out and arrived privately at Athens 


his enterprize ſeemed eaſy to be executed: he was now ſafely: lodged. 
in the port, where all naval preparations were carrying on with vi- 
gour, and at all times could find admittance to the place, where were 
- lodged great quantities of timber, and. other materials for a fleet. But 


Demoſthenes happily received a timely intimation of this black deſign. 
He flew to the Piraeus, where he ſoon found the place of Antipho's 
Das when he ſeized and dragged before an aſſembly of 
i "Ha the 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IV. 


Dem. de Co- the people. Here his accuſation was treated by the friends and par- 


ron. Sect. 42. 


* 


2 


tizans of Macellon with contempt and ſcorn. AEſchines, in parti- 
cular, inveighed againſt the whole tranſaction as tyrannieal and op- 
preſſive, and accuſed his rival of aſſuming a power inconſiſtent with 
freedom, inſulting over the misfortunes of a wretched citizen, and 
entering violently and unwarrantably into the houſe of an innocent 
man, and harraſſing and oppreſſing him by his malicious and ground- 


leſs accuſations. So great an effect had theſe clamours, that the cri- 
minal was diſmiſſed without the formality of a trial; and now de- 


parted, triumphing in his eſcape, to purſue his wicked deſign with 
greater ſecurity. But the auguſt court of Areopagus, whoſe parti- 
cular province it was to take cognizance of all matters of treaſon 
againſt the ſtate, had greater and juſter attention to the information 
of Demoſthenes. They cauſed Antipho to be again ſeized and 
brought before the people; when they inſiſted that he ſhould be 
ſtrictly and regularly examined as to the crime laid to his charge, 
Torture forced from him a full confeſſion of his guilt : and ſentence 
of death was paſſed and executed on the wretch, who had attempted 
ſo infamous a ſervice to the enemy of that u e re * which * 
claimed the labour uf Nur a mtb. | 


Tus event gave new credit to the party which declared for war, 


and poſſibly contributed to confirm the people in their preſent diſpo- 


ſitions, which were univerſally of the active and vigorous kind. At 
length they ſaw that formidable enemy, whoſe arms had been long 


Dem. de Co. accuſtorned to ſucceſs, foiled in two attempts of great importance, 
ron. Scat. 27- and principally by the counſels and arms of Athens; retiring before 


their general, 'and forced from all deſigns on Greece, to retrieve 
the honour of his arms in parts remote and barbarous. This then 


was the happy moment for purſuing their advantages, and for reduce- 


ing that ambition to juſt and equitable bounds, which was no, for 
the firſt time, ſeverely mortified and diſappointed. Such were the airy 
hopes which the Athenians entertained againſt a prince, who was 
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ſtill concerting his ſeeret ſchemes in the very heart of Greece, and ſe- 


curing the moſt effeQual inſtruments of ſucceſs and greatneſs, in the 
paſſions, prejudices, and corruptions of that nation. This leading 
ſtate, to render the hoſtilities now meditated the more formidable and 
effectual, reflected ſeriouſſy on the cauſes of all paft misfortunes and 
diſappointments, and ſeemed reſolved to reform thoſe corruptions and 


abuſes, which had diſgraced their conſtitution, and .weakened their 


power. The oppreſſion and ſevere exactions which their allies and 


dependent ſtates had lately complained of, and to which the neceſſity 
of their affairs had contributed, as well as the avarice of their com- 


manqders, naturally determined them to refle& on the neceffity of mae 


making ſome effectual proviſion for the payment of their armits : 
and this as naturally determined the honeſt · and faithful counſellors 
to reſume the conſideration of that old ſcandalous abuſe; the thea- 
trical diſtributions. There is an oration * of Demoſthenes till 
extant -on this occaſion, in which 'he earneſtly urges them to a 


general regulation of the tate; points out. their corruptions, with 


their cauſes and conſequences ; and deſcribes both the antient and 
preſent condition of Athens ; Athens uncorrupted, illuſtrious, and 
fortunate ; and the ſame ſtate degenerated. and diſgraced ; with 


a ſpirit natural to this orator. In this addreſs no mention at all 


is made of Philip, poſfibly that the attention of the aſſembly 


might not be diſtracted and divided. And, as to the theatrical 


appointments, though he ſpeaks more 'boldly than on former oc- 
caſions, yet he ſtill Preſerves on this point a great degree of cau- 
tion; once more recurring to his former expedient for eluding the 
force of Eubulus's law, and recommending to his countrymen to ac- 
cept of theſe, diſtributions as a full recompence for thoſe ſervices 
Which the ſtate might-demand from their ſeveral ages and ſtations. 
« As to this money,” faith he, and the affair now immediately 


tion, a ſpeaker may, without danger, appear 


| ning thoſe men who thus diſtribute and 


— L the public dere he may * che eſteem · of thoſe who | 
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« regard this cuſtom as highly injurious to the ſtate ; or by aſſenting 
g and encouraging theſe diſtributions, he may recommend himſelf to 
<« the favour of the inferior and poorer part of the community. The 
« general intereſt of their country is conſidered by neither, but their 
<« approbation or condemnation of this cuſtom influenced. intirely by 
« their ſeveral circumſtances of affluence or indigence. 1, on my part, 
« ſhall neither oppoſe nor recommend it. But this I would intreat 
« you maturely and: ſeriouſly to conſider, that the money is of lit- 
« tle moment; the cuſtom which hath ariſen from thence of the 
te greateſt conſequence. If then theſe diſtributions are received as a 
e reward for thoſe acts of duty you owe the. ſtate, far from injuring, 
< you really perform the moſt eſſential ſervice. both to your country 
« and to yourſelves ; but if a public entertainment, or any other like 
* pretence, may ſerve for demanding theſe fums, and the bare men- 
« tion of any farther conditions is rejected with impatience ; not- 


* withſtanding all your regulations, how ſpecious, how promiſing, 


& ſoever, you will find yourſelves inevitably 2 to all the conſe- 


c quences of Fund. 


7 Tx s In now declare as my opinion, (Tet me not be interrupted 
« by clamour and oppoſition ;; but hear, and then determine) that, as 
© we are now convened about receiving theſe appointments, ſo ſhouls 
te an aſſembly be called, to conſider of a general regulation of the 
% community, and particularly of a proviſion for our military affairs; 
sand that every citizen ſhould diſcover not only juſt attention to all 
« uſeful meaſures, but a juſt alacrity to carry them into execution ; 
« that ſo, my countrymen, our hopes of goed fortune may depend 
% upon ourſelves, inſtead of amuſing ourſelves with reports of this or 
« that man's exploits.” Let all the public treaſures, all the funds for 
« which private fortunes are now fo uſeleſſiy exhauſted, all thoſe 
e reſources which our allies. afford, be equitably. diſtributed, and 
ce effectually applied. Loet the ſoldier conſider his portion as the full 
* reward of his ſervices in the Held; let him, who hath paſted. the 
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“age of military duty, accept of his part as a full recompence for 
c his ſervices in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Let the duties of the 
field be performed by yourſelves, duties too important to be in- 
© truſted to other hands. Let your armies be compoſed of citizens: 

« thus let them be paid and provided; thus ſhall they go on with 
vigour and ſucceſs; and thus ſhall your general really command his 
« troops. Then, my countrymen, our whole occupation ſhall no 
longer be to conduct the trials of our officers ; nor the reſult of all 


« our armaments no more than this ſhort form, Such a man, the 


« * of ſuch a man, hath brought an MINES againſt ſuch a perſon. 


Tre reſult of the preſent debate was this ; ; that done 115 of — Epiſt. 


Eubulus, which denounced death againſt any perſon who thould 
propoſe the alienation of the theatrical appointments, was at length 
repealed : and the people, convinced, though late, of the neceſſity 
of ſuch a regulation, conſented to part with that fatal allurement, by 
which they had been fo long limed, to uſe the expreſſion of * De- 
mades, and to apply thoſe public treaſures to the equipment of their 
navies, and the maintenance of their armies, which had, till now, 
even in the moſt perilous times, been laviſhed on poets, Players, and 
muſicians. 


Quaeſt. Pla- 


ton. P · 101 1. F 


Sven were the diſpolitions-of the Athenians, when the king of 


Macedon led his troops towards Scythia. The young prince Alexan- 


der, who, from the time that Philip firſt marched againſt Byzantium, 


had been intruſted with the adminiſtration of his government, had, 


— i the abſence of his father, made an expedition againſt the Meda- 


reans, 4 people of Thrace, ſubjects of Macedon, who had revolted 
from their allegiance. Their chief town he ſtormed, diſperſed the 
barbarous inhabitants, in awhoſe- room he eſtabliſhed a colony com- 
poſed of different nations; and ordered, for the future, that the 
*town ſhould be called Alexandropolis; fo early had he conceived a 

paſſion for immortal ing his name. And now the victorious young 
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THE, LIFE AND REIGN OT Book V. 
prince marched-at the head of all the noble youth. of Magodony. is 
1 and officers, to join his father. | Fol 


” . Dir 


"A e ths benen of the king of dds Har 


diſpatched an herald, who was commiſſioned to inform. that prince, 


that the king of Macedon, when engaged in the ſiege of Byzantium, 
had made a vow to Hercules, that he would erect 2 brazen ſtatue to 
the honour of his divinity, on the opening of the Danube. This vow 
he now prepared to perform, and hoped, that his religious intentions 
would meet with no oppoſition on the part of the Scythians. To 
this inſidious overture, which ſeems to be an argument that the ori- 


ginal pretence for this expedition was not extremely well founded, 


Atheas coldly anſwered, that Philip, if he pleated, might ſend the 


<« ſtatue to him, which he ſhould take care to erect in the appointed 
place, and engage, beſides, for its ſecurity and continuance. But 
* that, if it was fixed there without the concurrence of the Seythians, 


he could not give any aſſurance but that they might melt it down, in 


order to point their ſpears and arrows.” This: anſwer convinced 
Philip, that Atheas was apprized of his real intentions; and there- 
fore he now prepared'to enter Scythia in ar hoftile manner JETS 


Tux people of this country were poor and wearlike. They had | 
formerly -puſhed their 'conqueſts to a conſiderable extent; but the 
conquerors of other nations had never been able to eſtabliſn their 
power in Scythia. An extraordinary valour, robuſt and hardy con- 
ſtitutions, and a frugality almoſt incredible, in a great meaſure ſup- 


plied thoſe defects, under which they laboured from a total ignorance 


of military diſcipline. At firſt ſome ſkirmiſhes and rencounters aroſe 
between ſeveral detached parties of the two nations, in which the 
Scythians had the advantage. Some of the Macedonians were made 
priſoners, among which number was Iſmenias, eminent and cele- 
brated through Greece, for his performance on the flute. Such an 
artiſt was ſure to de received at the court of Macedon with favour - 

and 


Sch PHILIP! KING/ OF MACEDON. 


and: diſtinction. The polite arts hall long 88 
and Philip, whoſt:catlieft:ambition; as hatli been already-obſerved; W 


209 


ceived it one eſſectual method to introduce: thoſe arts into Macedon, 


which had ever been onk great: diſtinction between the Grecian: and 
Barbarian world: Eloquendr, which he really. poſſeſſed, he is ſaid 


to have cultivated and diſplayed even to a degree of extravagance and 
pedantry ; and in muſic he affected à taſte and ſkill much beyond 


performance; he aſked with contempt, whether he was not aſhamed 


Plat is Alex 


Plut. in 
Apophth. 


to perform in well)! With this Iſmenias he is ſaid once to have 


been engaged in diſcourſe on a piece of muſic, in which he was be- 
trayed into: 9 oppoſition to the ſentiments of fo com- 
ſpirit and we " that you ſhould be p well acquailitid” e 

te theſe matters as we.” | 

x: TI&Jdi64..6: Higd: AT ad: Dezgt | E 
Bumm, Jaepias was new FR panda a A EY 3 

accompliſhments, could command no eſteem. His fame, however, 
induced the king of Scythia to hear his performance on the flute: 
but here his muſic was receiyed without pleaſure or applauſe. Athens; 
Vith a barbarous inſenſibility, obſeryed, © tubes 0 ps: re the any 

| "gn og AIR Sqn? 
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4 
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and prepared for a general engagement. Philip was not ĩinclined to 
expoſe; his Macedonians to the brutal fetocity of their! enemy; and 
therefore, formed. his fr line intirely of thoſe auxiliaries which at- 
tended him, archers, ſlingets, and ſuch lightrarmed forces: Ii 
phalanx he drew up at the rear of theſe, with their pikes ſo pointed, 


as to threaten death to ſhoſe who. ſhould retreat. - The auxiliaries, 
thus incloſed between, em formidable Jody; | 


were. 
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Juſt. ut ſupra. 


| attack which immediately ſuceceded it, they were totally u 
to repel: Laden with booty, incumbered by their baggage, and in- 


HE LIFE AND REIGN OT Book IV. 
were obliged to exert the utmoſt efforts of vigour and brivery: ; and, 
great {laughter both on one part and the other. The victory was com- 


pleat; and more than twenty thouſand priſoners of all ages and ſexes 


were taken on the field of battle. It is well known; that the wives 


and children of the Scythians attended them to war; that they had 


no general but their king; no god but their ſword, which was lite- 
rally the object of their adoration; and no country or habitation but 
the ſpot on which they occaſionally: incamped. The Macedonians 
gained a large booty, all of a warlike kind. Gold; ſilyer, coſtly 
vaſes, rich ſtuffs; and all the inſtrumenis of luxury and magnificence; 
were intirely unknown in this country. The ſpoil conſiſted wholly 
of arms, chariots, and twenty thouſand mares, which were deſtined 


to furniſh the magnificent ſtuds of Pella, where, we · are inſormed by 


* Strabo, Philip 1 no leſs than m. II 


hundred finlions. ! "Ot 29 Duo} 10 tt il bro 1c 


Tu is booty, ſuch as it was, tempted the Triballi, a — 
people defcended from the ſame origin with the Illyrians and Paeo- 


nians, and whoſe manners differed little from thoſe of Seythia: they 


had, in appearance, ſubmitted to Philip, acknowledged © themſelves 


the ſubjects of Macedon, and had allowed that prince a peaceable 
paſſage through their eountry, When he firſt marched again 


as | 
But now, when he was returning to Macedon, and marching — 
the defiles of the Moeſian mountains, they boldly oppoſed his pro- 
greſs, and inſiſted on a ſhare of his booty. As the Macedonians had 
not ſuſpected the leaſt oppoſition from the Triballiꝭ they matched 
on ſecurely : the demand of the Triballi confounded them, andthe 


cloſed in a narrow and diſadvantageous ſituation, they could neither 


alßit their fellows, nor defend themſchrs : fo that this army, which 


e eee xerithing without 
a Sie, 


Seck. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


glory, without the opportunity of exerting their valour, -and by the 
hands of an enemy contemptible, and unworthy of their ſwords. To 
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increaſe the confuſion, certain mercenary Greeks, who were now in. Curt. L. 8. 


the army of Philip, made the fame demand with the Triballi, and © 
drew their ſwords to ſupport it. - In this imminent diſtreſs, -Philip 


ruſhed into the heat of all the tumult, and, where the conteſt was 


moſt violent, fought for a long time with extraordinary valour. At 


length his horſe ſunk under him; and the ſame weapon, which 


pierced the beaſt, wounded the rider alſo dangerouſly in the thigh, 


who now lay ſenſeleſs on the earth, ſurrounded by the enemy. The | 


young prince Alexander, who was alſo, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſh- 


ing himſelf by acts of valour, flew, with the nobleſt and braveſt of 
| his attendants, to the reſcue of his father. He himſelf covered him 


with his ſhield ; the enemy was driven back, and the king conveyed 


fafely from the tumult. His danger inſpired the Macedonians with 
all the fury of revenge, that the Triballi were no longer able to 
ſuſtain their attack. They fled and diſperſed ; but the confuſion of 
the Macedonians gave them an opportunity of carrying off the greateſt 
m— of the booty. 


PRILIP's — was ie Wied by no other ill conſequence but a 
lameneſs, with which he continued to be affected; an inconvenience 


which, it is pretended, he bore with great impatience; and that 


' Plut. de fort. 


Alexander, on this occaſion, made that famous anſwer to his father: 
Ho can you, Sir, be diſpleaſed at an accident, which, at every 
"Pp 255 take, recalls your valour to remembrance : F 
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violently oppoſe the execution of them. —Cattyphus aſſembles another council. 
— The reſult of their deliberations. — AEſchines returns to Athens — His 
reception. be remonſlrances of Demoſthenes. —Their effett.—War de- 


 clared by the Amphiflyons againſt the Locrians of Amphiſſa.—ConduF# of 


Cottyphus.—A treaty made with the Locrians—They violate it.—New 
| decree of the Amphiftyons—The execution of it again oppoſed by the 
Locrians. — The partizans of Philip take occafion to propoſe him as 
header of the Ampbictyonic army.—The decree by which Philip is inveſted 

with this autbority—Variouſly received in Greece — At Athens the people 
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are confounded with ſuperſtitious fears. —Phocion's ſevere application i 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 


SECTION. 1. 


—— 10 N theſe diſtant expeditions, in which Philip had 


| 15 5 * been now engaged, and which apparently diverted 
4 4 55 his attention from the affairs of Greece, the great 
5 2 5 bi; objects of his ambition were ever preſent to his 
2 mind, the ſprings which moved and actuated all | 
| Pr his conduct. His creatures and partizans were 
ſtill buſily employed to facilitate the final ſubjection of all the Grecian 
” ſtates, by the ſecret power of intrigue ; z while their maſter was en- | 
gaged i in retrieying the glory of his arms, which the efforts of the 
Athenians, directed by the abilities of Phocion, had contributed in 
ſome degree to n. In effect, the hoſtilities of this people, even 
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de Coron. 


Sect. 48. 


dancing all his appligation 10 maritime affairs, Macedon could not yet 
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when conducted by weak and daſtardly commanders, and defeated 
by ” a eee vigour and abilities of Fun: yet, EP we > may believe 


boaſt fo great a naval power as that of Athens. By this means, the 
trade and commerce of his ſubjects had been conſiderably interrupted ; 


and the enemy frequently inriched by the ſpoils of his merchants, 


who were ever falling a prey to n ſhips of war. 


THE. | fubjetiog of this people was therefore abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſchemes of his ambition; but a fair and popular pretence was as 
neceſſary to juſtify the attempt, and to aſſure its ſucceſs. The naval 
ſuperiority of Athens ſecured them from any invaſion by ſea ; and, 
without the abſolute concurrence of the Thebans and Theſſalians, no 
attack could: be made by land, where theſt people feryed as a fort of 
barriers to Attica. Any open violence, unwarranted by ſome ſpecious 
reaſons ; any direct infraction of a treaty which ſtill formally ſub- 
ſiſted; could not fail to alarm theſe people, who were now apparently 
jealous and diſſatisfied at the ſtill increaſing power of Macedon ; and: 
might determine them to ne up at once, and oppoſe Philip's entrance 
into Greece., With people thus diſpoſed, no private. cauſe of quarrel. 
no complaint by which Macedon, alone might be affected, could have 


any weight to induce them to unite their arms with an ally, to whom 


they, by this time convinced of his inſincerity, were no longer bound 
by inclination. This prince therefore determined, with a true and 

conſummate policy, to find out ſuch a;cauſe to Juſtify His arms, as 
might influence all the ſtates of Greece; and to appear, as if he only 
fulfilled his engagements, and aſſerted the rights of his allies and 
confederates, while he really gratified his own ambition and 


i: An affected regard to religion had at firſt gained him 


admiſſion into. Greece; to the ſame pretence he now reſolved to have 


recontle ; and, by the e happy ck of a religious quarrel, to ef- 
fectuate 
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fectuate thoſe ſchemes of greatneſs and power, which he had hi- | 


therto conducted with unwearied vigour. The chief inſtruments of 


his deſigns, if we may rely on the repreſentations of Demoſthenes, — 


he choſe at Athens, the place where he Was moſt openly andtavowedly mw 


_ oppoſed, and where, of conſequence, he could be leaſt ſuſpected of 


- binding aſiſtance. Agents thus choſen migen ſecurely carry on their 


nas ponoging in its Fall extent ; abs ſecret ſprings muſt lie con- 


cealed from the Greeks, who could not readily be perſuaded, that 


the actions of Athenian citizens could poſſibly be dictated by 18 
or calculated to ſerve his Sy” 


Tursz, we are told, were as ſentiments of this prince, and 
that his gold was therefore now liberally diſperſed at Athens; to ani- 
mate the induſtry of a corrupted faction; by whoſe "intrigues, aflifted 


by the unſuſpecting ſecurity of the people, ever ready to forget their 


danger, the moment that their enemy was removed to any diſtance, 


48. 


S. 


AEſchines, Diognetus, Midias, and Thraficles, all favourers and 
partizans of the Macedonian, were choſen the repreſentatives and 


deputies of Athens in the great council of the Amphictyons. In theſe 


auguſt characters thoſe men repaired to Delphi, where, immediately 


after their arrival, Diognetus and Midias fell ſiek; or, at leaſt, pre- 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 38, 


tended ſickneſs, as AEſchines was, by his abilities, the fitteſt inſtru- 


ment of deſigns whieh they had all coricerted ; who, by this means, 
found himſelf poſſeſſed, in effect, of the whole management of the 


deputation, and left at full liberty to ſerve the intefofts of a aner, 10 0 
nee eee | | 


75 cantot- „be danke that 8e uch 3 n dad ü to 
he / poley of princes, by aſeribing thoſe events to their intrigues and 
ichinations: yhich are oftentimes wholly fortuitous. But Philip 
was the prinee of all others, of whoſe deſigns we may moſt ſafely 
judge W His reſtleſs and turbulent ambition, his well-. 
| Ee 2 known 
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THE LIE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
known vigilance, ſagacity, and penetration, gave weight to the repre- 
ſentations of Demoſthenes, even when the facts were recent, and 


might have been ſtrictly ſcrutinized, and examined in all their circum- z 


ſtances. And we, of theſe later ages, may perhaps ſafely regard thoſe 
repreſentations, as ſomething more than the artifices of party; and, 


not without reaſon, aſcribe thoſe events to intrigue and defign, which 


are now to be explained; and which, though at firſt ' ſeemingly in- 
conſiderable, : yet regularly and uniformly wrought the great purpoſes 


of Philip, and, in | the end, re che total fabyerſion of _ 
and Greece, | 


Bur it is here previouſly notify to engage the attention of the 
reader to a part of the antient hiſtory of Greece, which hath exer- 
ciſed the learned, in order to clear up the difficulties with which it 
appears to'be embarraſſed, but which Lon cams, pu _ acne oi to 
be ey related ny” | 


- BETWEEN the town of Dephi and the . was a certain diſtrict, 
called the Cirrhaean plan, which, in antient times, had been poſſeſſed 
by the people of Cirrha, a town upon the gulph of Corinth; and by 
the Acragallidae, a neighbouring people of Phocis; Cirrha, by the 
eonveniency of its harbour, foon became the ſeat of aMuence, which; 
of conſequence, inſpired the inhabitants with exalted. ideas of their 
own importance. Their neighbours they treated with contempt, and. 
ſometimes oppreſfed by their tyranny: indefiance of the order of the- 
Amphictyons, which exempted all thoſe from duties and taxes whom 
religion brought to Delphi, they exacted confiderable ſums for the 
uſe of their port, both from Greeks and ſtrangers. Not contented. 


with theſe means of inriching themſelves, they entered with fire and 


Pauſ. in bac: 
AEſchin. in- 
Ctel. Sect. 36. 


ſword into the adjacent diſtricts, violently ſeized ſome lands belong- 
ing to the temple of Apollo, profaned and pillaged the temple itſelf, 
and inſulted and abuſed the Amphidyons, who attempted, by their 
0 ee to reſtrain theſe —— Such « enormous crimes - n 


8 ; not 
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not but render them an object of horror to Greece in thoſe days of 
ſimplicity and religion; which was conſiderably increaſed; by the 


denunciations of the oracle, which uttered the ſevereſt ſentence againſt 


| thoſe ſacrilegious wretches, and commanded all thoſe, who ap- 
proached the ſacred. ſhrine, to exterminate them with fire and ſword. 
On this occaſion, Solon, the Athenian legiſlator, zealous for the ho- 
nour of religion, called loudly on the Amphictyons to execute the 
commands, and aſſert the rights, of Apollo; and, by his perſuaſion, 
the council engaged in a war againſt the delinquents of Cirrha. Their 
forces were collected, under the conduct of Eurylochus the Theſſa- 
lian, according to Strabo, Plutarch, and other writers; or Clyſthenes 
the Sicyonian, as Pauſanias aſſerts. Alcmaean, an Athenian, com- 
manded the forces of that ſtate, as ·ſę Plutarch informs us, from the 
antient regiſter of Delphi; and was attended by Solon himſelf, who 
appeared in.the .camp | to- _— the ee ang Kress, the whole 
ee .. 10 Ni 504 11 


Tu E city of P was A cloſely imwted nk preſted by a vigorous: 
lone All the violence of a religious zeal was exerted. againſt the 


devoted enemies of heaven; Who; on their part, made an obſtinate 


defence to prevent their total extirpation. Thus was the war pro- 
tracted. to a conſiderable length 3 * the debe. ies a long ſeries 


withſtanding the. implicit bude wee of * who 
vouchſafed to direct them in the courſe of their expedition, at; laſt 
found the ſucceſs of the ſiege doubtful and precarious. To the ora- 
cle they had again recourſe, to be informed of the final iſſue of 
this tedious quarrel; and. to obtain ſome declaration which might 
invigorate their drooping courage... The anſwer, as reported by AEſ- 
chines and Pauſanias, with ſome, ſmall difference of; expreſſion, but 
the ſame eee e b Was an jn the Ns 


manner: 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock v. 
Still ſhall thoſe tow'rs their antient pride maintain; 
Nor force nor valour e er that rampart gain; 
Till Amphytritè, queen of azure waves, 
I hallow'd lands ef fov reign Phogbus laves ; 


Till round his feat her threat ning ſurges roar, _ 6 
And burſt tumultuous on the facred ſhore. $ \ 


» 


| This anfwer did not contribute to leſſen the e e of the han 
phictyons, as it was not eaſy to conceive how thoſe lands, which ſur- 
rounded the temple, and were conſidered as the portion of the god, 
could poſſibly be waſhed by the fea, from which they were at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. On the other hand, it ferved to elevate the peo- 
ple of Cirrha, who regarded it as a formal declaration that their 
city was impregnable. But,  unhappily for them, the payer 
Solon relieved the befiegers from their diftreſs. adviſed 
them to declare all the lands of Cirrha as — to Apollo, 
that fo the hallowed territory might really extend to the ſhore, and 
be really waſhed by the fea. The expedient was approved of; and 
now the only queſtion was, how'they might accelerate the conqueſt 
of a city, which heaven had, as it were, delivered into their power. 
The means for this purpoſe were alſo ſuggeſted by Solon. He found 
out a private acqueduct, which conveyed a conſiderable quantity of 
water into Cirrha. A branch of the river Pliſtus, which was found 
to be the ſource of this ſupply, he turned off into a baſon. provided 
is its reception. and there impregnated it with the roots of helle- 
The river, thus endued with all the purgative quality of this 
"a he again reſtored to its antient channel. The beſieged, who, 
in this interval, had laboured under many difficulties from the want 
of their uſual ſupply, and were now · delighted to; ſind their river once 
more running through their city; drank of theſe medicated: waters 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, which baffled all. their valour, and ob- 
liged them to deſert their poſts. In theſe circumſtances,. the be- 
ſiegers made a general aſſault, and, with eaſe, became maſters of 


2 


Seck I. PHILIP KING or MACEDON. 
A town which had ſo long braved all their efforts. Cirrha was pil- 


laged, burnt, and deſtroyed; and thoſe of its inhabitants, hum 


the ſword had fpared, were reduced to ſlavery.” Their port was de- 
moliſhed, their territory dedicated to the god, and all the Amphic- 
tyons engaged, by a moſt folemn oath, never to cultivate this diſtrict, 


never to ſuffer it to be cultivated ; but to aſſiſt the deity, and ſupport 
te rights and privileges of the conſecrated land, with all their power. 
To render this obligation ſtill more- awful, the following dreadful | 


imprecations were added: If any people, city, community, or 

« private perſons, ſhall preſume to violate this oath, may they be 
, devoted to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva 
<« the provident ! May their lands never produce their fruits! May 
« their wives, inſtead of a natural offspring, bring forth horrid mon- 
e ſters! May their herds be curſed with unnatural barrenneſs! May 
al their attempts in war, all their tranſactions in peace, be for 
ever blaſted and defeated ! May total ruin for ever purſue them, 
« their families, and their deſcendants ! and may they never appeaſe the 
« offended deities, Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva ! but .may 


" all 8 ſacrifices 2 offerings be for ever * 8 we: þif 


T HE determination of the Amphictyons was at firſt obſerved with 
the attention uſually paid to all new regulations, till time began, by 
degrees, to wear off the terror of theſe i imprecations. A ſuperſtition, 
which tended to deprive mankind of their natural rights, of the 
comforts and neceſſaries of life, and the rewards of human 5 
was ſoon obliged to yield to temporal convenience. At firſt, the 
port of Cirrha was reſtored, as the ſervice of the god itſelf ſeemed 
to require, that ſuch : a proviſion ſhould be made for the reception 
of thoſe votaries who viſited his temple. At len gth the Locrians, 
who inhabited Amphitfi, poſſeſſed themſelves of the conſecrated land, 
exacted all the antient duties from thoſe to whom the port afforded 
an accommodation, which they repaired and kept in order, without 
0 to the decrees and refdfutions of old times, which were now 

— 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF. Book v. 


generally conſidered: as obſolete and fabulous. A long and peaceable 
poſſeſſion ſeemed to have obliterated all remembrance of their uſur- 
pation, - which the Greeks juſtly muſt have regarded as a common 
advantage, and paid, without repining, for the convenience of an har- 
bour fat rendered their Approach, to Delphi ſecure and . 


Sven was che fituation of i, when AEſchines and his —— 
appeared in the council of the Amphictyons; and ſuch, probably, 
might they have for ever remained, had not craft and policy found it 
convenient to aſſume the ſemblance of religion, and to veil their 
black deſigns under an affectation of piety and holy zeal. But now 
AEſchines was duly inſtructed and prepared to tranſact his maſter's 
buſineſs, Conteſts. and diſputes were to be raiſed among the Greeks ; 


and care was taken, that the ſeeds ſhould be already ſown. As the 


Amphictyons were at this time employed i in repairing the temple, and 
replacing the offerings which the Phocians had removed in the late 
ſacred war, certain golden ſhields were ſent from Athens, inſcribed 
with the following ſentence: TAKEN BY THE ATHENIANS 
FROM THE ME DES AND THEBANS, WHEN THEY FOUGHT 
AGAINST GREECE. Theſe were hung up in the temple before 
the regular conſecration of the offerings, which was accounted a fort 
of profanation ; nor could it be expected, but that the Thebans muſt 
be highly provoked by this invidious memorial of their old diſgrace. 
It was immediately whiſpered, that the Amphiſſaeans, out of their 
regard to Thebes, had determined to move the council, that a fine 
of fifty talents ſhould be impoſed on the people of Athens, for thus 
prematurely depoſiting their offerin g. At this report the Athenian | 
- deputies expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and concern; and 
AEſchines, who was left ſolely to manage the affairs of his ſtate, was 
earneſtly e by his ee to exert himſelf on this occaſion. : 


Tu Is partizan now. es into o the aſſembly of the Amphidyons, 
and, with all the appearance of a true patriot zeal, begins 2 formal 
defence 


Sect. I. PHILIP: KING: OF MACEDON. 


defence of che Athenians, before any accuſation had been * 
brought againſt them. Here he is immediately interrupted by a ci- 


tizen of Amphiſſa, who, with an impatience and reſentment which 
might have been intirely | the effect of art and deſign, inveighs loudly 


againſt Athens : 1 Grecians,” faith he, © had ye the leaſt ſhare of 
e wiſdom, ye could not ſuffer the very name of the Athenian - people 
« to be mentioned at this time, but muſt drive them from the temple, 
« as accurſed and devoted wretches, who, in defiance of all laws di- 
J vine and human, preſumed to for the ws of the Phocians, 


e 


«no lef execrable and profane.” 


= AE schixzs had ** a fair opportunity of raiſing INDE 
by appearing only intereſted, for his country, and zealous for the glory 
and defence of Athens, With a paſſionate warmth, which is fre- 
quently the effect of artifice as well as that of real patriotiſm, and 

which is moſt likely to deceive, and more particularly in popular 
aſſemblies, by being conſidered as the indication of ſincerity, and the 
overflowings of an heart honeſtly affected, this maſter of intrigue 
now addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly i in the following manner: 


. Wi TH y Ht and g dol hear this opprobrious treatment 
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Dem: pro Co- 
ron. 2805 


AEſchin. in | 
Cteſ. Sect. 38. 


«ofa people renowned and dignified by great and illuſtrious actions; 


the acknowledged guardians and protectors of Grecian liberty. 

« Who art thou, abandoned wretch, who thus preſumeſt to vent thy 
1 bangt malice againſt this illuſtrious. people? Haſt thou not heard, 
« art thou inſenſible of, our merit, rude and brutal as thou art? Or, 
P What demon hath ﬀ poſſeſſed thy mind, and driven thee to this extrava- 
« gance ? ? But ſay, ye Grecians, Shall men, who never knew the ex- 


« alted pleaſures of renown and glory, be ſuffered to tear from us the 


« venerable memorials of thoſe virtues which our anceſtors ſo nobly, 


* ſo greatly, diſplayed ? ? Shall men, themſelves polluted by. ſacrilege, 
00 « devoted to deſtruction by the moſt awful denun 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 


„ geance, preſume to accuſe the Athenians of profanation? Look 
« down, ye reverend guardians of religion, defenders of the rights 
« of Apollo ; look down on that plain which there lies before you ; 
<« thoſe lands from antient times dedicated to the god. Behold how 
e they are now occupied and cultivated by the Amphiſſacans : ſee 
* what buildings they have there erected. Behold that port, which 
e the religion of our anceſtors configned to defolation, is now, by 
e thoſe impious men, rebuilt and fortified. You ſee yourſelves, and 
© need not any teſtimony from me, that they have exacted duties, 
« and raifed large fums of wealth, from that accutſed harbour. Let 
© me intreat your attention, while the oracle, the awful mandate of 
“Apollo, is recited, which firſt determined the fate of this diſtrict. 
« You hear the voice of heaven claiming and hallowing theſe lands. 
Hear now the folemn oath and dreadful imprecation of our an- 
« ceſtors. Thus did theſe pious Greeks engage to aſſert the rights, 
« and to defend the caufe, of the god. Shall their poſterity forget 
e thoſe religious engagements ? Shall thoſe tremendous curſes be ſu- 
« pinely diſregarded, or impiouſly braved and deſpiſed, in this aſſembly? 
For myſelf, for my country, for my children, for my family, I here 
e declare, that we will affift the deity, and maintain the privileges of 
< the conſecrated land : and, purfuant to the tenor of this oath, with 
« alt our ſtrongeſt efforts, with all the powers of ſoul and body, dif- 
ce charge that ſacred duty which we owe to heaven. Do you, ye 
0 Grecians, determine as you pleaſe. Your religious rites are prepared; 
« your victims ſtand before the altars ; you are Preparing to offer up 
your ſolemn prayers, for bleſſings on yourſelves, and. on your coun- 
t tries. But oh confider with what voice, with what heart, with 
hat front, with what confidence, can you breathe out your peti- 
« tions, if you fuffer thoſe ſacrilegious men, whom you have thus de- 
e voted and accurſed, to eſcape with impunity. The terrible impre- 
4 cation is not conceived in dark or doubtful terms. No; the curſe 
tt extends not only to theſe impious profaners, but to all thoſe who 
4 ſuffer e ey eee Hear the pray bepms. 
| Theſe 
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« Theſe are the words with which the awful and edding forme is 


ee cloſed : May thoſe who permit them to go wnpuniſhed, never offer up an 


227 


x acceptable ſacrifice to, Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provi- 


ce dent ; but may all their eferinge 1 rel gious rites be 425 ever re- 
« jected and abborred | Fred 3 


Havixe thus harangued the Aba pe AEſchines retired, 
and gave the creatures of Macedon an opportunity of fomenting thoſe 
diſorders which were now excited. A general murmur firſt roſe in 
the aſſembly, which was inſtantly ſucceeded by violent tumult and 
confuſion. The men, who were intruſted with the ſecret of the 
| whole tranſaction, and many honeſt and undefigning members of 

the council, whoſe real regard to the religion of their country was 


now alarmed and offended, declared loudly for the intereſts of heaven, 


and the neceſſity of ſupporting the rights of Apollo. The Amphiſ- 
ſaeans, on their part, had ſtrenuous advocates, prompted by intereſt 


or policy; and the different parties maintained the conteſt with equal 


heat and vioknce, for, the greateſt part of that day. At length the 


ſentiments of religion prevailed, and proclamation was, made to _ 


effect: That all inhabitants of Delphi, both ſlaves and freemen, 
« who were above the age of ſixteen, ſhould, the next morning, re- 
«« pair with ſpades, mattocks, and axes, to the Thytaeum, a place adja- 
cent to the Cirrhaean-plains.” And, by a ſecond proclamation, all 
the hieromnemons and. pylagorac were injoined to aſſemble at the 
ſame place, in order to affiſt the god, and defend the conſecrated 
ground: and it was declared, that the repreſentatives of any ſtate, 


ho ſhould abſent themſelves on this occaſion, were to be excluded 


from the temple, and declared obnoxious to the nee 1 
by the i imprecation. 5 9, 


EARTY W e — 


of Delphi, appeared at the place appointed by the pte 

from thence proceeded to the Circhacam plain, Fab of — 

vor, and, Probably, ſtill farther inflamed * ſome deſigning leaders, 
— 1 who 
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who could well aſſume the appearance of Zeal and piety, and were 


well acquainted with the influence and power of ſuch an appearance, 


theſe men fell inſtantly to demoliſhing, burning, and deſtroying the 
harbour, the houſes, and all the effects and poſſeſſions which the 


labour and induſtry of the Amphiſſaeans had produced; and were 
now preparing to retire, with the complacency and ſatisfaction of 


men conſcious of having aſſerted the cauſe of heaven; when the in- 


habitants of Amphiſſa, who were but ſixty ſtadia diſtant from Delphi, 
appeared in arms to defend their property, and furiouſly attacked the 
Delphians. Some of the venerable body of the Amphictyons became 


their priſoners, and all the others were obliged to Provide for Loo 


en 4 by a precipitate retreat into the town. 


Tus action of the Wi di was conſidered as an heinous 


aggravation of their i impiety, and greatly increaſed the general clamour 
and diforder. The next morning Cottyphus, the preſident of the 
Amphictyonic council, ſummoned an aſſembly compoſed not only of 
the uſual repreſentatives of the ſeveral ſtates, but alſo of all the Greeks 
who came to offer ſacrifices, or to conſult the oracle, who were all 
conſidered as guardians of the temple, and intitled to ſhare in the 
tranſactions of the council. In this aſſembly, where the numbers 
muſt greatly have increaſed the tumult, the ſevereſt invectives were 
uttered againft the Amphiſſaeans, and much praiſe of the dignity 
and piety of Athens. The reſult of their deliberations was to enter 


into a reſolution, that the hieromnemons ſhould affemble at a time 


appointed, previous to the next ordinary convention at Thermopylae, 
with a decree prepared in due form, ſpecifying the puniſhment to be 


inflicted on the Amphiffaeans, for their crimes committed ET, the 


god, te conſecrated land, and the Amphictyons. 


AEscnIxEs now returned with his Sls to Athens, where he 
made a full relation of his conduct to the aſſembly, and produced 
the decrees and reſolutions of the ea thy: * 2 people, 

| WE 
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who, in general, faw nothing more in theſe tranſactions than an 
extraordinary zeal and attention to religion, applauded their deputies, 
and breathed the utmoſt indignation at the impiety of the Amphiſ— 
>  facans. But Demoſthenes, who juſtly dreaded the conſequences of a 
religious quarrel, and, perhaps, ſaw through the whole deſign, and 
all the ſecret ſprings by which theſe commotions were raiſed and 
actuated, loudly expreſſed his diſſatisfaction; and endeavoured to in- 
ſpire the aſſembly of the people with ſuſpicions of the integrity of their 
Amphictyons, and with diſpleaſure at their conduct, in embroiling 
the ſtates of Greece in an unſeaſonable quarrel, founded on obſolete 
traditions; and calculated to weaken and diſunite them, and to give e 
the common enemy an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his power on their 
diviſions. But the cauſe of religion was fair and popular, and had Demeſ Demoſ. pro 
greater influence on the multitude than his remonſtrances, which 2 
were conſidered as the mere effect of envy and private pique, and Cf Sect. 40. 
which his rival orator took care to repreſent as the conſequence | 
| of a ſecret engagement with the Amphiſſaeans, by which they bound 


themſelves to pay his twenty minae yearly, beſides one thouſand = : 
drachmae in hand to e him to ee their intereſt at Sec. 37. 
Athens. | | 


1 r the ſenate Demoſthenes was more favourably received, and. 

heard with a juſter attention. There, political motives had a greater 
weight; and the conſequences of every meaſure, were conſidered with 
greater caution and temper. - Here, then, the repreſentations of this 
vigilant and ſagacious ſtateſman had their due effect. Ie prevailed 

to have a decree paſſed, (to which, either the deference due to the 

opinion of the ſenate, or, as AEſchines repreſents it, the artifice of 5 
Demoſthenes in taking the opportunity of a thin aſſembly, procured: Sec. 40. 
the nee: of the n to the n effect: hl | 


eee That al. Pre {per ene "* Wer * 
« the- FOI as their hicromnemons and pylagorae, - ſhall. 
| " hereafter 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock v. 
<< hereafter repair to the general council of the Amphictyons at the times 
ce ſtated and appointed by our anceſtors : and that the faid perſons 

<«-ſhall not have any intercourſe with the extraordinary council now 


to be convened ; nor ſhare in their debates, ig Spoon 


c or any of their tranſactions whatever.” 


- Tuvs 2 —— of the Athenians was, in effect, to 
condemn the conduct of their deputies, and to proteſt againſt all 
the conſequences of their miſguided and intereſted zeal. In obedi- 
ence to the reſolution, of the ſtate, AEſchines and his collegues re- 
mained at Athens, while all the other repreſentatives of the Greeks, 
except thoſe of the Thebans, (who were poſſibly by this time made 
to fear, that theſe commotions had been really raiſed by Philip for his 
own purpoſes) aſſembled at the time appointed for the extraordinary 


council. In this aſſembly it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the Am- 


phictyons ſhould declare war againſt the Locrians of Amphiſſa. And 
Cottyphus, who is called both an Arcadian and Pharſalian, and 
who poſſibly was born in one of thoſe countries, and engaged in the 
ſervice of the other, was appointed general of the Amphictyonic army. 


This man, who was either in the intereſt of Philip, and privy to his 


deſigns, or not poſſeſſed of the qualifications neceſſary for conducting ; 
and bringing this war to a ſpeedy iſſue, ated without vigour or re- 


ſolution ; and, inſtead of improving the advantages he obtained in 


ſome. ſlight hoſtilities, entered into a treaty with the people of Am- 


phiſſa. A fine was impoſed on them, for the payment of which a 


' ſufficient time was allowed: the moſt culpable of their citizens were 
baniſhed ; and others, who were ſaid to have diſavowed the ſacrilege 
of their countrymen, reſtored to their poſſeſſions, from which they 
had been driven by the oppoſite faction. But, inſtead of conforming. 
to the terms and conditions of this treaty, the Locrians, who only | 
ſought to gain time, and might have been privately ſpirited up to a 
farther oppoſition, refuſed abſolutely to pay the fine impoſed on them, 


eee ee — the Amphictyons had baniſhed, drove out 


thoſe 
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thoſe who had been recalled, and ſtill continued to occupy and to 
_ cultivate the conſecrated lands. Care was taken to repreſent this their 
| conduct, with all the neceſſary aggravations, at the next general coun- 
cl; and this produced the following reſolution, which hath all the 
appearance of moderation, but might have been intirely calculated 


for raiſing new commotions, and for carrying on one uniform deln 
in favour of Philip. 


« In the — of Clinagoras, at the a aſſembly of the Deng! in 

« Amphictyons, held in the ſpring, It is REsoLveD, by the pylagorae, ow 
« and the aſſeſſors in the faid aſſembly, That, whereas the people 
of Amphiſſa continue to profane the conſecrated lands, and do at 
c this time actually occupy them by tillage and paſture :—the pyta- 
© gorae and aſſeſſors ſhall repair to the ſaid lands, and determine the 
_ « boundaries by pillars ; ſtrictly injoining the people of Amphiſſa to 


| « ceaſe from fuch violation for the future.” 19 75 


Trex Arnphieyoiis; therefore, 190 viſited thoſe lands; and were 
again repulſed by the Amphiſſacans, who wounded Cottyphus, and bid. 
put his attendants to flight. And now the grand defign, which Phi- 
lip's agents had been fo long concerting, became ripe for execution. 
This new outrage increafed the clamour and indignation of the aſſem- Sed. 0. 
bly, where there were numbers of Philip's creatures, who knew how 
to improve this happy opportunity. They roſe up, and inveighed 
againſt the ſacrilegious profaners of divine things, with all the 
warmth which a true regard to religion raifes, and which hypocriſy 
can frequently affume; they mentioned the late ineffectual meaſures 
which had been purſued to reduce thoſe wretches to the due fub- 
jection; they lamented, in a pathetic manner, the great and heavy 
expence with which the righteous cauſe, now undertaken by the Am- 
phictyons, muſt neceſſarily be attended; the remiffneſs and inſenſibility 
of ſeveral people who had hitherto neglected the defence of the temple, 
and from whom no vigorous and effectual affiftance could be expected 
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IHE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
for the future. Upon the whole, they declared, that, in order to 
diſcharge thoſe ſacred duties which they owed to heaven, that they 
might not fall under thoſe dire curſes by which they and their poſte- 
rity were bound, they were now to apply to ſome powerful inſtru- 


ment of the divine vengeance, who might prove able and well-diſ- 


poſed to take up arms in defence of Apollo, and to ſupport the au- 
thority of the great and auguſt council of Greece. There is a prince, 
faid they, whoſe zeal for the gods, whoſe tender regard to the ho- 
nor of the facred ſhrine, have been already approved and acknow- 
ledged. Philip king of Macedon is now returning from his con- 
queſt of Scythia. He hath piety to prompt him, and force. to inable 
him to aſſert our cauſe. To him, thererefore, whom the gods ſeem 


to point out as the great deiender of regen. „let this our caule be 
committed. 


Tus ſentiments were ecchoed through the aſſembly by the 
friends of Macedon ; and the tumult kept up to drown all the re- 


monſtrances of - caution and policy. The ſuſpicious and wary were 
diſcouraged and inſulted ; the undeſigning were deceived ; and thus, 


on this fatal day, faction, corruption, ſupineneſs, inattention, and 


weakneſs, all conſpired to give the deadly wound to Grecian liberty, ; 
by. the following decree, which was now pod in due form: . 


«In the pontificate 4 ee in the ee afembly be 
<« held in the ſpring. —Whereas - the people of Amphiſſa have can- 
e toned out among themſelves the conſecrated lands, have occupied 
them by tillage and paſture, and, when ſummoned to deſiſt from 


_ « ſuch profanation, roſe. up in arms, and forcibly.repelled the general 


« council of Greece, wounding ſome of the members, and particu- 
« larly Cottyphus the Arcadian, general of the Amphictyons: Alt 


is therefore RESOLVED by the pylagorae, the aſſeſſors, and the 


Of 4 ms that a I ſhall be ſent to Philip king of 


, and 
8 to 
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to repel the outrages of the impious Amphiſſaeans ; and farther to 
declare, that he is conſtituted by all the Greeks, members of the 
< council of the AmphiQyons, n and * of nee. 8 


. n full and n an 


TuISVC Wi invitation and chramiliion, the fruit of all his ſe- 
cret practices, Philip received in Thrace, while he was yet on his 
return to Macedon. He bowed, with an affected reverence, to the 
venerable council, and declared his readineſs to execute their anbere. 


Tur Wide ſtates of Greece, and all thoſe . n and 


weakneſs rendered them inſenſible to the deſigns now forming by 


Philip, intirely approved of the act of the Amphictyons; and of the 
nomination of a prince to the command of their forces, ſo eminent 


and illuſtrious for his piety, and ſo capable of executing the vengeance 


of heaven. At Sparta, and at Athens, this event was conſidered in 


a different manner. The firſt of theſe people, though poſſeſſed of 
but a ſmall part of their antient greatneſs, yet ſtill retained their 
pride, and ſeem to have looked with a ſullen indignation at the ho- 
nours paid to Macedon. The Athenians. had been long taught to 
dread the policy of Philip; had now their great popular leader, 
who repeatedly urged the neceſſity of ſuſpicion and vigilance ; repre- 

ſented all the late tranſactions in the Amphictyonic council as the 


effects of Philip's intrigues, and his deſigns againſt Greece in gene- 


| ral, but more ee * the welfare and y of Athens. 


Fo PETR the a of W and to prevent the effects TH, 


of his inceſſant remonſtrances, the minds of the people were alarmed 
with oracles and predictions, uttered with all ſolemnity from the facred 


_ tripod, and reported to the Athenians with all the veneration due to 


the dictates of Apollo. Vengeance was denounced againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to. oppoſe the king of Macedon, the deſtined 
inſtrument of divine juſtice. The people were cab not to ſuffer 
Vor. = - . artful 
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artful and deſigning orators, and popular builire/20 bse üben bo their 
ruin. This was an oracle eaſy to be applied by the two great con- 
tending ſpeakers to each other; though, poffibly, the real intention of 
the prieſteſs, was to raiſe ſuſpicions of Demoſthenes, and to prejudice 
the people againſt him. She alſo ſpoke much of the ſingularity of 
- fome one citizen, who diſturbed the harmony of the tate, by oppo- 
fing the general ſentiments of his countrymen. This too was pro- 
bably intended to mark out Demoſthenes. But when the oracle was 
read in the aſſembly, and variouſly interpreted, according to the diffe- 
rent paſſions and deſigns of the different partizans and leaders, Pho- 
cion, who ever treated his fellow-citizens with that honeſt ſeverity 
which aroſe from a juſt ſenſe of their errors, and a patriot zeal for 
their reformation, roſe up, and at once put an end to all debates about 
the application. I am that /mgular perſon, ſaid he; I intirely diffent from 
all your proceed: "gs: . . your meaſures, your reſolutions, r oe 
as 6 58 


A PARTICULAR event now gave new. occaſion to Philip's agents 
to confound the minds of the people with ſuperſtitious fears. The 
great myſteries of Ceres were celebrated vrith all the uſual ſolemnity ; 
and a number of the initiated perſons, who were conſidered as the 
peculiar favourites of heaven, died ſuddenly, during the courſe of 
their ceremonies and religious rites. This was reported, and received 
at Athens, with general conſternation, as ominous and portentous.. 
It was immediately propoſed to ſend a-deputation to Delphi, to con- 
ſult the*god on this al arming occaſion : a deſign which Demoſthenes 
juſtly conſidered as intended to gain ſome new declarations from the 
prieſteſs in favour of the Macedonian intereſt ;, and which he there- 
fore determined to oppoſe. My countrymen,” faid he, it is to 
no purpoſe to conſult the oracle at this time. We cannot obtain 
the real and genuine dictates of Apollo. It is very plain, by thoſe 
e pretended oracles which have been already reported. to us, that the 
rag prieſteſs nd as a dictates; that ſhe is ſecretly 
e influenced 
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« influenced by him, and devoted to his ſervice.” This ſentiment 

he expreſſed by an artificial phraſe, The priefteſs philippizes, which 

ſtruck the imagination, and pleaſed the taſte of the people, a neyer- 

pay method of influencing and prevailing in the nas 


1 N the mean time, Philip prepared to act in that character with Dem. pro 
which he was now inveſted. He ſet fail for Greece with a numerous l. 8. 
fleet, but ſoon learnef that Chares and Proxenus, the Athenian polyaen. L. 4. 
commanders, were prepared to oppoſe his deſcent with a ſuperior na- © Su. 8. 
val force. An engagement might hazard the ſucceſs of his preſent 
deſign, or at leaſt retard it; and therefore he determined to have re- 

_ courſe to artifice, in order to extricate himſelf from the preſent diffi- 
culty. He diſpatched a light veſſel from his fleet, with letters ad- 
dreſſed to Antipater, informing him, that certain commotions had 
ariſen in Thrace, which obliged the king to appear immediately in 

that country; and added ſuch orders and directions as ſuch a deſign 
required. The better to conceal his ſtratagem, he alſo addreſſed 
ſome letters to his queen Olympias. The veſſel, as was intended, 
fell into the enemy's hands; the pretended diſpatches were ſent to 
Athens, and there opened, (the queen's letters only excepted, Which Plut. in De- 
this polite people ſent back in the condition in which they were re- 
ceived.) The admirals were ordered to quit their ſtation, and to 
ſteer towards the Cherſoneſus ; and thus was Philip ſuffered to land 
unmoleſted. The forces of his own kingdom were more than ſuffi- 
cient to reduce the Amphiſſaeans : but, under pretence of giving a 
greater ſolemnity to the execution of the Amphictyonic decree, he 
reſolved do ſummon all thoſe people who ſent repreſentatives to that 

council to attend his ſtandard, and to affift him in inflicting the pu. 
niſhment due to ſacrilege. By this means he could diſtinguiſh his ad- 
herents from thoſe who ſecretly envied his power, or openly oppoſed 
bis intereſt ; and render the latter odious to the reſt of Greece, as 
men who-deſerted or oppoſed the cauſe of heaven. The Thebans 
firſt received his ſummons, and Teceived it with the temper of a peo- 
ple, who 1 of their engagements with Macedon, and envied Ibid. 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
the greatneſs of Philip. They at firſt declined to concur with him, 


which produced the wang invitation to the n of Pelo- 
ponneſus: 


« PHIL IT King of Macedon, to the magiſtrates and counſellors 

ce of the confederated people of Peloponneſus, health. 
„ WHEREAs the Locri, called Ozolae, inhabitants of Amphiſſa, 
ce profanely « commit outrages on the temple of Apollo in Delphi, and 
<« in an hoſtile manner invade, and make depredations in, the ſacred 
« territory 3 know ye, that we have reſolved, in conjunction with 
« you, to aſſert the rights of the god, and to oppoſe thoſe impious 
« wretches, who have thus preſumed to violate all that is accounted 

« ſacred among men. Do you, therefore, meet me in arms at Phocis, 
ee with proviſions for forty days, within this preſent month called by 
« us Loiis, by the Athenians, Boedromion ; and, by the Corinthians, 
« Panemus. Such as attend us ſhall be duly conſulted, and all 
« meaſures purſued with their concurrence ; they, who refuſe obedi- 
ence to theſe orders, ſhall be PROS.” Farewell. 


* 4 


c 


TRE Thebans, hs were particularly concerned in the menaces 
with which this letter is concluded, were now conſiderably embar- 

raſſed and divided by their jealouſies and apprehenſions. They were 

heartily weary of their engagements with Philip : they dreaded, as 

well as envied, the increaſe of his power ; nor could all their phlegm 

and flowneſs prevent them from perceiving, that the reduction of the 
Amphiſſaeans was, by no means, an object adequate to the greatneſs 

of all theſe military preparations. On the other hand, they had ever 

affected, when their intereſt demanded it, an implicit obedience to 

the determinations of the Amphictyonic council, and could not 

now, either with decency or ſafety, appear to forget the veneration 

Dinarchi due to that aſſembly; and, therefore, determined to ſend a body of 
Ort. in Pem. infantry to the appointed place of rendezvous, under the command 
of Proxenus, one of their — who was the penſioner of Philip. 
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The Lacedaemonians, on their part, perſevered in the reſolution of 


237 


detaching themſelves intirely from theſe affairs, and having no ſhare 


in the diſpute. At Athens the uſual commotions aroſe in the af- 


ſembly; and the ſeveral parties and popular leaders exerted all their 
| zeal to influence and direct the public councils. Demoſthenes in- 
veighed with all his old force and energy againſt Philip, and his per- 
nicious deſigns ; and, prompted by the fury of his zeal, or by ſecret 
motives of intereſt, urged the people to oppoſe the king of Macedon, 


Dem. in Ctef. 


Sect. 52. 


by aſſiſting the Amphiſſaeans; and, by this means, to diſappoint the 


ambitious ſchemes of this prince, who had now found a ſpecious but 


inſidious pretence for ravaging, and deſtroying, and ſubverting, the ſtates 


of Greece, and eſtabliſhing that power and ſovereignty, which had 


ever been the darling object of his wiſhes. AEſchines, on the other 
hand, inſiſted on the odiouſneſs and danger of ſuch a meaſure, which 
no man, he ſaid, could recommend, who was not ſecretly bribed by 


the Amphiſſaeans: and that even, ſuppoſing the preſent war to be 


no more than a pretence, yet it was the Thebans who had moſt 


reaſon to dread the conſequences of it, as they were the people more 


immediately threatened by the Macedonian arms. 


PRRAPs it would have: been moſt aalen he * Athenian to 


have imitated the example of Lacedaemon on this occaſion. They 
could have made no effectual oppoſition to Philip, without the con- 
eurrence and affiſtance of the Greeks ; and, although, by remaining 
quiet, they might not have prevented him from attacking their ſtate, 
yet ſuch an attack would not. have been. ſapported- by any plauſible 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Set. 45> 


plea, and might. have ſpirited up ſome powerful oppoſition in the 


other ſtates of Greece. But unhappily they choſe (and it muſt be 


Seck. 46. 


acknowledged, that Demoſthenes ſeems to have determined them to 


this choice): the moſt odious and dangerous ſtep that could poſſibly 
have been taken. Without daring to remain quiet, or marching 
with all their force to repel what they affected to conſider as an inva- 
ſion of their country; without endeavouring to ſtrengthen themſelves 
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by the concurrence of any other power; they hired out a body of ten 
thouſand foreign troops to the Amphiſſacans, under the command of 
Charidemus; and thus incurred the cenſure of ſupporting ſacrilege, 
and deprived their ſtate of a conſiderable part of its n without 
es £19 or on the progreſs of the enemy. 


Ta x IR ineffectual reinforcement, makes with the Amphiſlaeans, 
fled before the Macedonians, who purſued them to their town, where 
they found an eaſy admittance. Philip, having ſtationed a garriſon 
there, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as might be agreeable to the Am- 
phi&yons, proceeded to ſpread terror through the adjacent diſtricts. 
Some other cities, who were accuſed of ſharing in the ſacrilege of 
Amphiſſa, were diſmantled or razed to their foundations. Thus 
much the honour of the god, and the authority of the great council, 
required; for both of whom Philip ſtill affected the higheſt venera- 
tion, and, no doubt, took care to inſpire the Greeks with unfavour- 
able ſentiments of Athens, and its attachment to Amphiſſa, and to 


difplay every thing PO" and unpopular 1 in the conduct of 


that ſtate. 


THEsE events naturally raiſed the utmoſt terror and confuſion in 
that community, where good or bad advices were ever received with 
an extravagance of triumph or conſternation. The people were 
firmly convinced, that the victorious army was now ready to appear 
in the territories of Attica, with fire and ſword, under the pretence. of 
compleating the vengeance of the god. To gain a little time, in or- 
der to colle& their force, and to prevail on ſome other Grecian cities 
to aſſiſt them in this their extremity, ſeemed now the only meaſure 
which the Athenians could purſue : and for this purpoſe it was re- 
ſolved to ſend an ambaſſy to Philip, in order to demand a truce ;' 
though as yet the war was not declared in due form, either on one or 
the other fide. The decree for this __y was conceived in the 
following terms: 

40 Ix 


Sect. IJ. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
I the archonſhip of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth day of 
the month Elaphebolion, the Erecthian tribe preſiding, the 
c fenate and generals came to the following reſolution ;” 
| © Wurknas Philip hath poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome adjacent cities, 
« and demoliſhed others, and is actually preparing to make an inroad 


4 into Attica, (in manifeſt contempt of his engagements) and to 


« reſcind all his late treaties and obligations, without the leaſt regard 


239 


Demoſ. in 


Cteſ. Sec. 5 2. 


«Kt public faith: It is RESOLVED, that ambaſſadors ſhall be ſent 


&« to confer with him, and to exhort him to preſerve that harmony, 
and to adhere to thoſe engagements, which have hitherto ſubſifted 
between us: at leaſt, that he may grant the ſtate time to delibe- 


e rate, and make a truce, till the month Thargelion. — Simus, Eu- 


« thydemus, and Bulagoras, are elected from the ſenate for this | 


ac commiſſion.” 


Ar the ſame time deputies were diſpatched to the different cities 
and communities of Greece, in order to prevail on them to unite with 


Athens againſt the Macedonian power. The Corinthians, Euboeans, 
Megareans, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans, were attentive to theſe 
overtures, and readily conſented to form the league. And now the 
fate of Greece appeared to depend on the determination of Thebes. 
This ſtate ſeems to have been warmly ſollicited both by Athens and 
by Philip; and to have received their ſollicitations with the ſullenneſs 


and reſerve of a people actuated by the groſſer motives of envy, re- 
ſentment, and pride, rather than by the principles of a reſined and ex- 


Sect. 69, 


tenſive policy. They remembered the victories of Epaminondas and 


Pelopidas, and were mortified at the thoughts of marching under 


the conduct of the Macedonian. They had alſo been particularly 


difobliged by the loſs of Nicaea, which they had been in poſſeſſion 


of, and which Philip was obliged to give up to the Theſſalians, in 
 erder to render them deaf to the follicitations of Athens, and firm to 
| the Macedonian intereſt. On the other hand, + they muſt have hated 


the 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock. V. 
the Athenians, as they were conſcious of being deſpiſed by this people 
of a lively genius; and much more, as they were conſcious of having 
materially injured them, in keeping poſſeſſion of Oropus. Suſpended 
and diſtracted by theſe different principles, they received, with a 
provoking phlegm and inſenſibility, the repreſentations of each of the 
contending powers, (for by this time the pretence of a religious war was 


vaniſhing, and it began to appear plainly, that the conteſt was really 


between Athens and Macedon.) This ſuſpence and irrefolution of 


Thebes, contributed to reſpite the invaſion of Attica much more than 


the negotiations of the Athenian ambaſſadors, who only diſcovered 


the fears. and weakneſs of their ſtate, and whom ns doth. not 
ſeem to have received with any great attention. 


Ta HE . were, however, ſtil nod 10 their applications; 
and, by addreſſing themſelves to the pride of the Thebans, by expa- 
tiating on the glory and honour which a brave and vigorous defence of 


Greece and liberty muſt reflect upon them, began to make ſome im- 


preſſion on their ſpirits, and obliged Philip to have recourſe to new 


 artifices to defeat their intrigues. It appears, that he began with en- 


deavouring to ſow diſſenſions between the Thebans, and the other 
Boeotians, in order to alienate theſe latter from their dependence « on 
the capital city; to confound the Athenians, by dividing the power 
and intereſts of the Boeotic body, that ſo they might not know to 
whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves for aſſiſtance; z and, at the 
fame time, to perſuade the Thebans, that his meaſures could not be 
affected by their reſolutions, or his ſucceſs depend on their aſſiſtance, 


which could prove but inconſiderable, if ſeparate from chat of the reſt 


of Boeotia. But Demoſthenes, who was the principal agent and di- 
rector in all the oppoſition to Philip, eluded this blow, by perſuading | 
the people of Athens to declare, by a public act, that they would ſup- 
port the authority of Thebes ; and, at the. ſame time, acknowled ge 
and defend, as their allies, all thoſe Boeotians who continued i in their 
attachment to the capital. This declaration determined thoſe people 
28 8 | 0 


Sect. I. PHILIP. KING. Or MACEDON. 
to remain quiet, and to avoid all — — the 
nen Bocotia. | hoof 18 ©54 


v. ET the inal 8 hap” = a was nil 1 bab 
5 Reſentment of former quarrels, and fears of preſent danger, were yet 
too powerful and preyailing to ſuffer them to declare publicly for 
Athens: and Philip had cogent motives to urge, and effectual means 
of ſupporting, his intereſt at Thebes. He bad bribed many popular 
leaders in that ſtate; he knew how to laviſſi fair promiſes and afſure- 
ances of friendſhip; to diſplay to the people all the advantages which 


might ariſe to them from the ruin of their old enemy; and to elevate 


chem with many flattering hopes of fayqur from a prince who had, on 


former occaſions, approved himſelf intirely devoted to their intereſt. 


Obſervation and experience might have taught the Thebans to ſuſpect 
the promiſes of the king of Macedon: however, they were at laſt ſo 
far prevailed on, as to ſend him a letter, in which they expreſſed their 
regard to antient treaties and connexions, and their reſolution of ad- 
hering to them. Formal declarations could not poſſibly deceive 


Philip: but the Athenians were ſo far deceived by them, that they 
began to deſpair af influencing the Thebans, and thought it neceſſary 


to repeat their applications to Philip, to obtain-a A ceſſation * arms. 
2 Ir Purpoſe the following decree was made : | 


IN the archonſhip af Heropythus ; the laſt day, of the month 
| « Munichion ;—at-the motion af the polemarch ;— 
* W HERE AS Philip i is exerting his moſt ſtrenuous efforts to Fe 
« nate the Thebans from us, and prepares to march with all his army 
to the frontiers of Attica, in direct violation of the treaty now ſub- 
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Dinarch. in 


Dem. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 52. 


« ſiſting between us: — It is RESOLVED by the ſenate and people of 


cc Athens, that an herald and ambaſſadors be ſent to him, who 
_« ſhall require and demand a ceſſation of hoſtilities, that the people 
„ may have an opportunity of deliberating on this exigency; as at 


_ « preſent they are inclined to judge that the honour of the ſtate 


Vor. Il. | H h | « cannot 
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e cannot be ſupported but by an extraordinary and vigorous. oppoſi- 


tion. Nearchus and Polycrates are choſen for this commiſſion, 


from the ſenate; and Eunomus om the 1 in _ of 
44  heral. 8 | 


z 


Ir was of the utmoſt conſequence to Philip to > perſuade the Athe- 
nians and the other Greeks, that all appearance of pacific meaſures. 


was intirely owing to his equity and moderation, and not to any 


dread of an oppoſition on the part of Thebes ; and, by an affecta- 
tion of confidence in this latter people, to conceal his real opinions- 
and reſolutions from them; and to intimidate his avowed enemies, by 
the appearance of a powerful alliance. This application of the Athe- 


nians he therefore anſwered by the following letter :. 


« PriL1y king of Macedon, to the ſenate and 1 of Athens, 
ce health! 


How you have been affected towards us flom the beginning, 
« we are by no means ignorant: nor of that aſſiduity with which you 
< have laboured to bring over to your party the Theſſalians, the The- 
« bans, and even the Beeotians. As theſe people had juſt ideas 
te of their real intereſts, and have refuſed to ſubmit to your direction, 
<« when you find yourſelves diſappointed,. you ſend heralds and am- 
ee baſſadors to us, to put us in mind of former treaties ; and you de- 
mand a truce, although you have in no one inſtance felt the force 
« of our arms. I, on my part, have admitted your ambaſſadors to an 


audience. I agree to your demands, and am ready to grant the 


« ceſſation which you require, provided that you remove your evil 


« juſtly merit. F arewell.” 


Ar the ſame time, and for the like e he alſo addreſſed 4 
letter to the Thebans, conceived in theſe terms: 


* PHILIT 


1 
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« PRHILI king of Macedon, to the ſenate and N of — 
«\ Thebes, health.” + +. ©; (14171 


ee W's HAVE received your letter, wherein you 1 notice of ths | 
e harmony and peace ſubſiſting between us. I am informed, that 
« the Athenians have been aſſiduous in their ſollicitations, to prevail 
te upon you to comply with them in thoſe demands which they have 
ce lately made. I muſt confeſs I formerly imagined, that I had diſ- 
_ « covered ſome diſpoſitions in your ſtate, to be influenced by their 
* promiſes, and to acquieſce in their meaſures : but now I have re- 
* ceived full aſſurances of your attachment to us, and of your reſo- 
“ lutions to live in peace, rather than to ſubmit to the guidance of 
foreign councils. | I feel the ſincereſt ſatisfaction, and highly ap- 
« plaud your condu@ ; and more particularly as, by your adhe- 
© « rence to us, you have, in the moſt effectual manner, provided for 
c your intereſt and ſafety. Perſevere in the ſame ſentiments, and, 
< 36-2 ue time, I hope you will experience their * effects. 


« Farewell. 


Tus did this politic prince affect an implicit reliance on the de- 
cClarations of Thebes; though it was extremely natural for him to 
| ſuſpe& ſuch declarations, the means he himſelf had frequently choſen 
to conduct his deſigns, and to deceive others. He conſidered the 
true ſtrength of his intereſt in that city, and wiſely determined to de- 
pend on ſomething more ſolid and ſecure than formal promiſes. His 
party in Thebes appears, indeed, to have been conſiderable but 
the oppoſite party was formed of thoſe whom he had thought not of 
| conſequence enough to be gained, and of thoſe who had rejected his 
overtures, influenced either by the intrigues of Athens, or by the 
remembrance of their antient glory, and the great actions of their 
_ anceſtors. | Others were prevented from declaring themſtlves for either 
party, by their natural timidity and irreſolution. Others again ſeem 
to have conceived, that the true 12 of "hel e required 
10 Rortt | Ar Hh 2 + FA of | them 
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of commodities. from Phocis, which were carried down the ( 
| at that time navigable by ſmall veſſels. At the time when moſt of 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 


them to obſerve a kind of neutrality, or to eſpouſe, occaſionally, the 
Athenian and Macedonian parties, ſo as to keep up a fort of balance 


between theſe two; to prevent Thebes from being embroiled in the 


_ quarrels, or involved in the diſtreſſes, of Athens; and from being te- 


duced to a ſtate of ſubjection, under the notion of an alliance with 
Macedon, and being led by that power into any hoſtilities againſt 
Greece, which would only ferve to confirm the Thebans in ſlavery, 
and load them with all the odium of n to 2 deſtruction 


of their a the Grecians. 


In T Was „eee abwlucly mags for Philip, * . Y 


gorous meaſure, to determine the balance of intereſt and power to 
his party; to confound and diſmay his avowed eppoſers; to cruſh all 
their efforts, and to defeat all their intrigues; to gain over and to. 


confirm the wavering and cautious; to terrify the common people; 


am to convince the ſubtile and deep reaſoners, that he was no longer 
to be amuſed and trifled with; but that the very being of the Thebans 
depended intirely on their cordial and effectual concurrence in his 
meaſures, and implicit obedience to his directions. Theſe purpoſes 
he now determined to effect by one bold ſtep, which his policy alone 


could dictate, and his vigour execute; which ſoon gave full vent 


to that flame which he had n and made * den . in all 
1 N J | 


A was os city: of conſiderable n note, . in 


the middle of a ſmall plain, between two chains of mountains, the 
one of which opened into Phoeis, the other led to Boeotia. The 


citadel was ſeated. on a ſmall eminence. adjacent to: the town, 
through which. ran the river Cephiſus, and. from. thence, winding its 
eourſe through Boeotia, fell i into the lake Copais. This lake ſkirted 
Attica with one of its extremities, and ſerved for the tranſportation 


the 


\ 


Seck. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. | - "wp 
the Phocian cities were razed to their foundations, Elataea was one 
of thoſe three which were only diſmantled ; and, when Philip became 
maſter of that country, the importance of its ſituation ſeems to have Dem. Phil, 2. 


determined him to reſtore its fortifications, as if to prepare againſt | 
| ſome ſuch ** occaſion as was now preſented to him. 


TH1s place he boldly ſeized, while the Thebans ſuſpected nothing Dem. pre 
leſs than any appearance of force or violence ; and the Greeks in 
general fondly imagined, that his deſigns were wholly confined to that 


3 inſignificant war, which they had fatally committed to his conduct. 


Thus was this enterprizing prince, all on a ſudden, maſter of a poſt Olymp. 110. 

of the utmoſt conſequence; at the head of an army capable of ſtriking 7 
terror into his oppoſers ; at the diſtance of but two days march from 
Attica; abſolute commander, as it were, of the citadel and fortreſs 
both of Thebes and Athens; conveniently ſituated for receiving ſuc- 
cours from Theſſaly and Macedon ;. and intirely at liberty, either to 
give battle to thoſe who might preſume to appear in arms againſt 
him, or to protract the war to any length that might be found. 
convenient. | ; 
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BOOK v. SECTION UL 
C O N SY 


"HE. Athenians informed that Philip had poffeſſed himſelf of Ela. 
taea.— Their conflernation.—The ſpeech of Demoſthenes.—The decree 

by which war is declared againſt Philip. — Demoſthenes ſent to Thebes — 
The deputies of the ſeveral powers bufily engaged in that city.—Python: - 
addreſſes himſelf to the aſſembly on the part of Philip; —is oppoſed by De- 
moſthenes.—Extraordinary effett of his harangue —Obſervation of lord 
Bolingbroke. — Philip alarmed. —Demoſthenes honoured at Athens, —Philip 
amuſes the Thebans with propoſals of peace. — Makes ſome impreſſion on 
that people —His defign again defeated by Demoſthenes —The Athenian 
forces arrive at Thebes ;—are fawourabiy received — Moderation of the 
Athenians — Demoſthenes the ſoul of the confederacy——The confederates. - 
| march out to meet the enemy.—Gain ſome ſlight advantages, —which are 
received with extravagant joy at Atbens.— Philip reſolves to bring on a 
general engagement. Leads his army to the plain of CKAERONEA.—The 
place where he incamps deſcribed by ſome oracles as fatal to Greece — 
Diogenes viſits the Macedonian camp.— His anfwer to Philip. —The ar- 


mies 
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mies in the field — Diſpoſition of the ſeveral forces — Alexander attacks the 
ſacred band of Thebes. —Impetusfity of the Athenians. — Fatal error of Ly- 
Ales. —The Athenians broken.—Weakneſs of Demoſthenes.—The victory 


_ campleated by the defeat of the Thehaus. —The Greeks in the center ſpared. 


Pbilip receives the congratulations of his officers. ves a feaſt in honour 
of his victory. ifi ts the field of battle. — A ffected by the view of the - 


| cred band.—Comes to the place where the Athenians had fought.—Hzs | 


week behawrour. —Cbrretted by Demades.—Philip recollects himſelf ;— 
returns to his tent,— His converſation, —his obliging conduct to the Athe- 
nians,—his ſeverity to Thebes. —Confufion at Athens. —The decree of Hy- 
perides.—Phocion named general. — Conſternation in Attica. — Death of 
Hocrates.— Condemnation of Lyficles.— Demoſthenes 2 I revered and in- 
truſted with public affairs— Alexander and Anti pater ſent to Athens. — 
Demoſthenes appointed to ſpeak the funeral oration over the flain.—The 
funeral ſupper given at his houſe. —The epitaph.—Samos taken — Peace 
offered to the Athenians on advantageous terms.—They are defired to ſend 
their deputies to a general convention at Corinth.—Phocion's opinion.— 
Demades prewuils.— ambaſſadors ſent to Philip, — Laſalence of Demo- 
chiares.— Philip's anſwer.—He n aan to Ne . nd 
moderation and 8 
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'S HE news of Philip's late important tranſaRions was quickly Olymp, 110. 

ſpread through the adjacent countries, and received with all ** 3 
date ſtupid and helpleſs aſtoniſhment of men rouzed from a 
long lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful ſenſe of their danger, and 
of the real defigns of their enemy. It was late in the evening, when 
a courier arrived at Athens, appeared before the prytanes, and pro- 
nounced the dreadful tidings, that the king of Macedon had taken 
poſſeſfion of 'Elataca. Theſe magiftrates, and alt the other citizens, 
were now at ſupper, indulging t themſelves in the pleaſures and gaieties 
of the table; when the news, which in a moment rung through all 
che ciry, reuzed them from their ſtate of caſe, and put an end to 
all their feſtivity. The ſtreets and public places were inſtantly filled 
with 2 diſtracted concourſe, every man with terror and confuſion in 
his countenance, and every man ſollicitous for an immediate conſul- 
tation on an emergency ſo important and alarming. Numbers 
thronged precipitately to the public place; where the people generally 

aſſembled, and which, as was uſual - at all othey times, they found 

occupied” by the different traders who expo expoled, Ulieir wares de file 
Theſe were iiftantly' drove ant; without being alloweditime: to re 
R 11 Rn move 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
move their ſhops 3; which the impatience of the multitude inſtantly 
ſet on fire, in order to clear the place at once, for the convenience of 


an aſſembly. Others, in the mean time, ran to ſeek the generals 


and magiſtrates, and clamorouſly demanded their appearance ; others 
in queſt of - thoſe, whoſe office it was to ſummon the citizens to. 
a conſultation : thus, through the whole night, Athens was one con- 
tinued ſcene of uproar and confuſion. At the dawn of the ſucceed- 
ing day, the magiſtrates ſummoned the ſenate, when. the whole 
body of the people, who were now voluntarily aſſembled, flocked 
inſtantly to the ſenate-houſe, ſeized their places, and waited with the 
utmoſt anxiety for the reſult of ſo important a deliberation. The 
ſenate now appeared : the prytanes reported to them the advices 
which had been received: the meſſenger was produced, and he re- 
peated the terrible account. The public officer then aroſe, and, ac- 
cording to the uſual form, invited all thoſe to ſpeak, who were in- 


clined to offer their ſentiments on this occaſion. This invitation, 
which the great orator, who hath tranſmitted. theſe particulars, ob- 


ſerves, ſhould have been conſidered as the voice of their country, 
imploring the advice and aſſiſtance of her children, was received with. 
ſilence and diſmay. It was frequently repeated, but ſtill no man. 
dared to offer his opinion. The eyes of all ſeemed turned to De- 
moſthenes, in this univerſal filence and dejection, as if to intreat the 
advantages of his diſcernment and abilities, to raiſe. his 1 fellow. citizens. 
from their deſpair. Demoſthenes at length aroſe, and appeared the 
only perſon undaunted and unmoved i in this great affecting ſcene of, 

conſternation. With a countenance of ſerenity; the firm-compoſure = 


of a patriot, and the ſage diſcernment of a compleat Raman he 


addreſſed himſelf to the aebi i in the e [ 
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HEY, who are thrown ga all this 1 and for Val ao 
an opinion that the Thebans are now, intirely gained oyer, to. the 
* intereſt'of Philip, ſeem to me nnn. preſent ſtate 
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« of affairs. Were that the caſe; I am-convinced we ſhould now 
«- hear, not that he was at Elataea, but on our very frontier. His 
« intent, (I clearly ſee it) in ſeizing this poſt, is to facilitate his 
e ſchemes and deſigns in Thebes. Attend, and I ſhall now explain 


ce the circumſtances of that ſtate. Thoſe of its citizens, whom his gold 


c could corrupt, or his artifice deceive, are all at his devotion. Thoſe, 


ce who originally oppoſed, and who continue to oppoſe, his intereſt, 


he finds incapable of being wrought upon. What then is his de- 
he ſeized Elataea? — That, by drawing up his 

for iſplaying his power, on the borders of Thebes, he 
ce m inſpire his adherents with confidence and elevation, and fo 
c terrify and controul his adverſaries, that fear or force may drive 
| « them into thoſe meaſures which they have hitherto oppoſed. If 
e then we are reſolved, in this conjuncture, to cheriſh the remem- 
tc brance of every act of unkindneſs, which the Thebans have done 
@ to Athens; if we regard them with ſuſpicion, as men who have 


« ranged themſelves on the fide of our enemy; in the firſt place we 


* ſhall act agreeably to Philip's warmeſt wiſhes, and then, I am ap- 
_ prehenſive, that the party, who now oppoſe him, may be brought 
over to his intereſt ; the whole city ſubmit unanimouſly to his di- 

erection, and Thebes and Macedon fall with their united force on 
4 Attica. Grant the due attention to what I ſhall now propoſe: let it 


de calmly weighed withoit diſpute or cavil, and I doubt not but that 


Imp couftſels may direct you to the beſt and moſt falutary meaſures, 
«and diſpel the dangers now impending over the ſtate. What then 


do T recommend? — Firſt, Shake off that terror which hath poſ- 
* ſefſed your minds, and, inſtead of fearing for yourſelves, let the - 


e Thebans be the objects of your apprehenſions. They are more 
4 im mediately affected: they are the firſt to feel the danger. In the 
« next place, all thoſe of the age for military ſervice, both infantry 
« And cavalry, ſhould march inſtantly t to Eleuſis, that Greece may ſee, 
ce that you are alſo aſſembled in arms, and your friends in Thebes be 

imboldened to aſfert theif” rights When they are * „Fer as 
ber e e ; rin n Rr i 9s in oh they 
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how are they to conduct this great affair? This is, a point worthy 
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4 have ſold their country to the Macedonian have a force 
at Elataea to ſupport them, ſo you are ready to aſſiſt the men 
who bravely contend for liberty. In the laſt place, I recommend 
to you to nominate ten ambaſſadors, who, with the generals, may 
have full authority to determine the time, and all other circom- 
ſtances of this march. When theſe ambaſſadors arrive at Thebes, 


of your moſt ſerious attention.——Make no demands of the Thebans : 
at this juncture it would be diſhonourable. Aſſure them, that 
your affiſtance is ready for their acceptance, as you are juſtly 
affected by their danger, and have been f happy as to foreſee and 


to guard againſt it. If they approve of your ſentiments, and em- 


brace your overtures, we ſhall effectuate our great purpoſe, and act 
with a dignity worthy of our ſtate. But ſhould it happen that 
we are not ſo ſucceſsful, whatever misfortunes they may ſuffer, to 
' themſelves ſhall they be imputed ; while your conduct ſhall appear, 
in no one infignce, 3 inconſiſtent with the honour and renown 
.of Athens.” 


A ſage counſel, delivered with eaſe and reſolution; amidſt a 


general conſternation, doth more honour to its author than the moſt 
compleat- and accompliſhed piece of eloquence in times of greater 

eaſe and ſecurity. Nor did it want its due effect: it was. received 
with univerſal applauſe ; Demoſthenes himſelf was inſtantly choſen 
to head the ambaſſy, which he had now propoſed : and the follow- 


ing decree, compoſed and preferred by this orator, was readily ap- 
proved of, and confirmed by the r 5 


Dem. pro 


IN hs archonfhip of Nauficles, the Alantidian tribe preſt ding ; 
« on the ſixteenth day of the month Scirrophorion ; — De- 
4 moſthenes, the ſon of Demoſthenes of the Faeanian ide, 

« propoſed this'decree*” | | 
„ WAEREAs Philip king of the 3 hath, ir in iges 
a times paſt violated the treaty of peace ſubſſting between him and 
3 


Seck. l. PHILIP KING OF "MACEDON. 
* the ſtate of Athens, in open contempt of his moſt ſolemn engage- 


ments, and of all that is eſteemed ſaered in Greece; poſſeſſing himſelf 
* of cities tu which he had no claim or pretenſions, reducing ſome 


« to ſlavery that were under the Athenian juriſdiction, and this with- 


« out any previous injury committed on the part of Athens. And 


« whereas he, at this time, perſeveres in his outrages and eruelty, 
* impoſing his garriſons on the cities of Greece, ſubverting their con- 
« ſtitutions, inſlaving their inhabitants, and razing their walls; in 

« ſome, diſpoſſeſſing the Greeks, and eſtabliſhing Barbarians; aban- 
« doning the temples and fepulchres to their inhuman rage, (actions 
_ «© apreeable to his country and his manners) inſolent in his preſent 


1 fortune, and forgetful of that mean origin from whence he hath 


« ariſen to this unexpected power.— And whereas, while the Athe- 
„ nian people beheld him extending his demimion over ſtates and 
0 countries like his own, barbarous, and eta Red from Greece, they 
« deemed themſelves little affected, or injured by ſuch conqueſts ; 
* but how, when Grecia cities are inſulted by his arms, or totally 
« ſubverted; they juſtly conceive it would be unwarrantable, and 
“ unworthy of the 2 to look on with 

*< indifference, | while the Greeks are thus reduced to ſlayery. For 

< theſe reaſons; the ' SENATE” AMD PEOPLE or ATHENS,” (with due 


< veneration to the gods and heroes, \ guardians of the Athenian city 


< and territory, whoſe aid they now implore ; and with due attention 


to the virtue of their anceſtors, to whom the general liberty of 
f e on 


Greece was ever dearer: than the: TI 
n — n fig ASQ! 0 


6 Tar ; a 5 jy two a mt mall be os 1 . (the 


* adrairab to cruiſe within the ſtreights of Fhermopylae.)—That the 


generals and comimanders, both of horſe and foot, ſhall march 


with their reſpecłive forees to Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors ſhall be | 


« ſent to the: ſtates; of Greece 3 and particularly-to. the Thebans, as 
I Wr HH ee Wann 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
« diately. That theſe ambaſſadors ſhall be inſtructed to exhort them not 
< to be terrified by Philip, but to exert themſelves. in defence of their 
ce own liberty, and that of Greece: to aſſure them that the people of 
<« Athens, far from harbouring the leaſt reſentment, on account of any 


former differences which might have alienated. their ſtates from each 


other, are ready to ſupport them with all their powers, their trea- 
<< ſures, their forces, and their arms well knowing that, to contend 
< for ſovereignty among themſelves is an honour to the Greeks ; but 
ce to be commanded by a foreigner, or to ſuffer him to wreſt from them 
< their ſuperiority, is unworthy of the Grecian dignity, and the 
te glorious actions of their anceſtors. To aſſure them, that the Athe- 
nian people do not look on thoſe of Thebes as aliens, but as kinſ- 


* men and countrymen; that the good offices conferred on Thebes, 


« by their progenitors, are ever freſh in their memory, w who reſtored 
<« the deſcendants of Hercules to their hereditary dominions, from 
8 which they had been expelled by the Peloponneſians, and, by 
< force of arms, ſubdued all thoſe who oppoſed themſelves. to that 
te illuſtrious family; who kindly entertained OEdipus, and his ad- 
4 many other monuments of their affection and reſpect to Thebes:— 
< That the people of Athens, therefore, will not, at this conjuncture, 
<< deſert the cauſe of Thebes and Greece; but are ready to enter 
« into engagements, defenſive and offenſive, with the Thebans, ce- 
<«« mented and confirmed by a mutual liberty of intermarriage, and by 
« the oaths of each party tendered. and accepted with all due ſo- 
« lemnity,—The ambaſſadors choſen, on this-occaſion, are Demoſt- 
6 1 id * : W Wee _ Callacſchais.” 


2 


Tuts a by: which the Athenians dus dad's War ann 


againſt the king of Macedon, was quickly ſpread through Greece, to 


poſſeſs the ſeveral ſtates with an opinion of the vigout and reſolution 
of Arhens. Philip himſelf was ſpeedily made acquainted with it, 
and ſeems to have peruſed it with the attention due to the addreſs 


dect. IT. PHILIP. KING OF MACEDON. 2535 
And ant ofthe compoſition... The eloquence and abilities of the au- Lucian. in | 
chor he affected to admire; and, on many occaſions, acknowledged * 
their power and importance: he even affected to receive the accounts 
of that ſeverity with which Demoſthenes treated him, with gaiety 
and unconcern: let him nnen. ſaid he, he hath a right 
to it: he never received our pay. But, as the internal weakneſs 
and diſorders of Athens could not poſſibly eſcape his 1 he 
looked with contempt on all the efforts of that ſtate, and poſſibly. 
might not have regarded this their ſpirited declaration of hoſtilities 
as of ſo mucſ eonſequence as it really proved, or as Demoſthenes 
aſeribes to it, who makes it the great eauſe of all that vigorous oppo» Dem 
ſition which we ſhall ſoom find raiſed againſt Philip; and that the Ga z. 
danger nom impending over the Athenians,” and all their fears of 
being abandoned by the Greeks, and cruſhed by the joint forces of 
many chef en were at once n and at once vaniſhed. 
F his hinges den il . aeg Faw nrg 4 
| Aerts 2004 tit 282701 5 % T4 har 1d 
| . e en ebe ane e . 
and-decifive: event. The Athenian miniſters were arrived at Thebes ; 
intirely on the ſuceſs of their negotiation. Fhe glory, the freedom, 
and ãndependency of Greece, were: the honourable pleas by which 
Athens dignified its cauſe; while Philip, on his part, affected to 
act only in obedience! to: the orders of. the Amphiktyonie council, and 
to compleat the vengeancę uf the god, by ſubduing that ſtate which 
bad hitherto aa a __— nnn NON OS: of n 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF: Book v. 
miniſters of Macedon, and its allies, affected the: greateſt triumph 
and confidence, profeſſed to conſider the Thebans as their moſt aſ- 


| ſured friends, and to regard any attempt to alienate them as in the 


SeR. 62. 


higheſt degree ridiculous and preſumptuous. The ambaſſadors, and 
friends of Athens, were in the ſame proportion . deprefied and diſ- 
pirited;- and the whole city, the ſcene of this important negotiation, _ 
was now buſied in caballing and intriguing, in private meetings and 


ſecret conſultations ; each party abouring to ſtrengthen its intereſt, to 
confirm its adherents, and to gain new friends. The popular aſſembly, 


on whoſe determination the final event depended, was now convened, 
and Philip's repreſentatives had that deference and: diſtinction paid 


to them, that they were firſt admitted to addreſs themſelves to the 


people: rr ——— — 
allies. 1 2418 | 


7 * 7 . 1 fu 
* þ 1 771 12 347.85. 


Bs "oh with he Philip, at 8 his Ae 4 his 
character, and his power; his piety towards the gods, his true regard 
to Greece, and his particular affection to Thebes, the place in which 
his infant mind: had been formed me by the principles of vi irtue 3 der 


* ebf this affection; the aſſiſtance eee 


quentiy afforded to this ſtate in its conteſt with Phocis, in which his 


arniies, his treafures, and his perſon had been equally devoted to the 


cauſe. of religiun and of Thebes,” Uniform: in his conduct, and ſteady 
in, his attachments, he was now preparing to aſſert both theſe im- 


Portant intereſts, which hal ever been, and dull were, dear to him, 


by chaſtiſing and humbling a ſtate, which had always appeared 


equally an enemy to both. He inveighed againſt the fickleneſs and 


incomſtancy, the turbulence and pride, of Athens; and expatiated on 


Freinſhem. 
Supp. in Curt, 
* 6. 


all its quatrels and complaints, all the ciftumſtances of unkindneſs, 
all che appearances 6f averſion. apdicontemapt, which the Athenians 
had ever diſtovered to the Theban people. No greater proof of this 


„ 3＋ꝙ— — of 


Sea. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
this people to Thebes ; for nothing but an opinion of an utter defect 


of underſtanding in the Thebans could poſſibly prompt them to de- 


ſire the aſſiſtance of theſe, to prop the tottering power of their ene- 
mies, and to ſave them from ruin, by involving themſelves in an 


unequal conteſt with a powerful prince, who now invites them to 


join their arms with his, at leaſt to allow him a peaceable paſſage 
through their territory, that he may for ever ſecure to them the ſove- 
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reignty of Greece, by puniſhing the injuſtice, the arrogance, the g 


irreligion of a people, alone able to contend with them for this 
illuſtrious privitege. To comply with the Athenians, he obſerved, 
was to expoſe their native country to all the miſeries and horrors, all 


the ravages and deſolation, of a bloody war: to unite with Philip 


was to inrich themſelves with the ſpoils of their inveterate enemies. 


Dem. pro 
Cteſ. Sect. 62. 


This gracious prince invites them to ſhare the wealth of Attica; to 


carry off its flocks and herds and ſlaves, to add to the affluence, 


and increaſe the power, of Thebes: and therefore, if intereſt, if | 


gratitude, if reſentment, if honour, could have the leaſt influence on 
their minds, no doubt could poſſibly remain, but that a people, 
ſtrongly urged by all theſe powerful motives, would inſtantly ſpurn, 
with a juſt contempt, at the mean artifices of Athens, and gladly em- 
brace the happy occaſion of eſtabliſhing their power for ever, by ac- 
cepting of the tenders of friendſhip made by the great and formidable 


king of Macedon, whoſe moderation and humanity prompted him 


to engage them by the ſtrong ties of gratitude and intereſt, rather 
than by the terror of his invincible arms. 


His eech was delivered with an nnn heat and Aer 
as if dictated by a ſincere and powerful conviction; and Philip had 
his friends and partizans in the aſſembly, who tumultuouſly applauded 
and echoed his ſentiments, and called loudly on the Thebans to join 


with the great and pious prince, the protector of the religion and 


liberty of Greece, N than with the OY the diſturbers of 


its peace. - 1 N 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OR - - Bobleſv; 


BuT now Demoſthenes aroſe. As an orator, his reputation ob- 


liged him to exert all his abilities againſt an antagoniſt who ſeemed 


to rival him in force and vehemence. As a ſtateſman, he was folli- 


citous for the ſucceſs of thoſe meaſures which he himſelf had recom- 


mended ; and, as a patriot, the danger of his country muſt have 
ſtrongly affected him, and; called forth all his energy. Unhappily 
the oration, in which he oppoſed this turbulent ſpeaker, hath not been 
tranſmitted us ; nor have we any conſiderable accounts of the argu- 
meꝑts and topics on which he enlarged. But, from ſome imperfect 
hints in his oration on the Crown, it appears, that he expatiated, 
with all his art and eloquence, on the dignity of Athens, the rank 
which this ſtate had ever maintained in Greece, and the attention 


which it had ever diſcovered to the common cauſe : that he endea- 


voured to divert the attention of his hearers from all antient quarrels 
and animoſities, which he repreſented as the generous effects of a 
paſſion for glory and ſuperiority, in two noble rivals, whoſe origin, 
whoſe actions, and whoſe principles, rendered them equally worthy 
of thoſe noble prizes, for which they had ſo gloriouſly contended. 
The perfidy, the treachery, and the dangerous and infatiable ambi- 
tion of Philip, he repreſented in ſuch ſtrong and ftriking colours, 


5 that even the allies and confederates of this prince were, as he aſſerts, 


forced to riſe and give teſtimony to the truth and juſtneſs of his alle- 
gations. All thoſe fair offers of friendſhip and afliſtance, which were 
now laviſhed on the Thebans, were from thence converted into fo 
many arguments to confirm their ſuſpicions of his ſincerity, and to 
inſpire them with diſtruſt and caution. It was an eaſy and natural 
tranſition to repreſent their danger as certain and inconteſtable ; to 
intreat them to unite with their brethren and countrymen, in order 


to repel the danger which threatened their walls; to accept of an 


aſſiſtance, which a truly cordial tenderneſs and affection only could 
prompt the Athenians to offer; and to embrace the laſt occaſion, that 
might be preſented, of acting conſiſtently with their. antient glory, 
by bravely aſſerting t their own e and that of Greece, againſt the 

| ſubtle 


Sec. WH PHILIP. KING OF MACEDON. 

ſubtle and inveterate enemy of that renowned nation: a nation, 
whoſe eyes were now fixed on Thebes, imploring the aſſiſtance and 
defence of its generous and gallant offspring ; and intreating them 
to remember their duty and their glory ; and to cruſh the proud Bar- 
barian, inſtead of rioting in the miſeries, and preying on the YOu 
of. its venerable parent. 


TAE effects of his harangue were ſuch as might be expected from | 


the moſt exalted ideas that can be formed of it. The agents and 
partizans of the Macedonian were confounded ;' unable to oppoſe or 
anſwer the ſtrength and energy of the great Athenian. The minds 
of all the Thebans were at once raviſhed and inflamed with the love 
of glory : every other conſideration was hid from them as by in- 
chantment ; all ſenſe of gratitude, all fears of danger, and all the 
cold ſentiments of policy, were inſtantly loſt in that generous enthu- 
ſiaſm with which the ſpeaker fired them. Arms and honour, Athens, 
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W 
in Plut. Vit. 


Greece, and liberty, were echoed tumultuouſly through the aſſembly; 


where it was reſolved to accept of the aſſiſtance of Athens, and even 
to deſire that aſſiſtance by a decree, which was now executed in due 
form. m3 l | Be. | 


Dem. p 
Cteſ, Seek 63. 


Tubus was Philip, one of the greateſt maſters of intrigue in his 


or any other age, for this time foiled and defeated by the abilities of 
Demoſthenes; and the ſeizing of Elataea, which he had reaſonably 
conſidered as the moſt effectual meaſure for ſecuring the Thebans to 
his party, proved the very means of driving them into the intereſt 


of his enemies. This is one of thoſe events, which ſnew what great 


effects may be produced from the wiſdom and integrity of public 


councils, and the ineſtimable value of a vigorous, zealous, and able 


ſtateſman. An eminent modern, who had himſelf been much con- 
verſant in politics, and ſhared largely in the direction and conduct of 
national e, aſcribes the ſucceſs of Demoſthenes to his intrigues 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book. V. 


al ſecret tranſactions, rather than to the power of his eloquence. 
His ſentiments on this affair _ not be diſpleaſing: 


« IT was of ie eee to Philip, ſaith lord Bolingbroke, 
« to prevent the acceſſion of Thebes to the grand alliance, that De- 
« moſthenes, at the head of the Athenian commonwealth, formed 
« againſt the growing power of the Macedonians. Philip had emiſ- 
« faries and his ambaſſadors on the ſpot to oppoſe thoſe of Athens : 
« and we may be affured that he neglected none of thoſe arts upon 
« this occaſion, that he had employed fo ſucceſsfully on others. The 
e ſtruggle was great; but Demoſthenes prevailed, and the The- 
| « bans engaged in the war againſt Philip. Was it by his eloquence 
<« alone, that he prevailed, i in a divided tate, over all the ſubtlety of 
e intrigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all the ſeduction, all the 
<« corruption, all the terror that the ableſt and moſt powerful prince 
« could employ ? Was Demoſthenes wholly taken up in compoſing 
c orations, and haranguing the people, in this remarkable crifis ? He 
« harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, as well as at Athens, and 
ein the reſt of Greece, where all the great reſolutions of making 
e alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, were determined in 
e democratical aſſemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the 
« leaſt part of his buſineſs, and eloquence was neither the ſole, nor 
te the principal talent, as the tile of writers would induce us to be- 
ce lieve, on which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt have been maſter 
« of other arts, ſubſervient to which his eloquence was employed; 
and muſt have had a thorough knowledge of his own ſtate, and of 
« the other ſtates of Greece ; of their diſpoſitions, and of their inte- 
1c reſts relatively to one another, and relatively to their neighbours, to 
« the Perſians particularly, with whom he held correſpondence not 
much to his honour: I ſay, he muſt have been maſter of many 
0 rage and have poſſeſſed an immenſe fund of knowledge, to 
47 e Se caſe ſucceſsful, and even pertinent or 
| 9 5 — — 


| Sect, II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


« frnforabile; in ſome, as well as to dire it, and to furniſh it with 
e matter, whenever he thought proper to employ this weapon.” 


_ Tavs far Lord Bolingbroke. But, with due deference to fo great 


a name, and in a point on which he might expect to be heard with 
deference, it may be obſerved, that the circumſtances of theſe times, 
and theſe ſtates, in which we have ſeen Demoſthenes engaged, were 


totally and eſſentially different from thoſe of any modern ſcenes of 


intrigue or negotiation. Secret practiſing and caballing might have 
engaged, and were, na doubt, employed to engage ſome leading and 
popular men at Thebes. But ſtill the final determination, as the noble 
writer hath obſerved, was in the people at large ; a mixed body, com- 


poſed of all ranks and orders of men, moſt of whom were to be in- 


fluenced rather by their national prejudices, paſſions, and opinions, 
than by cool motives of intereſt or policy. To ſuch minds, ſudden, 
violent, and forcible impreſſions only were ſuited ; and. particularly 


on an occaſion too preſſing to admit of the ſlow and gradual effects 


of intrigue. © Philip himſelf was too well acquainted with what the 
preſent occaſion required, to depend intirely on the influence of his 


gold, the aſſiduity of his partizans, or the ſubtlety and dexterity of 
of private negotiations. Theſe were all exerted, but the forcible 


and vehement orator was his laft reſource. In all ſecret practices he 
had many advantages above the Athenians : he could bribe more 
kberally ; he had intereſt, ſecurity, and all the motives to urge, that 
were moſt powerful and cogent. To theſe the Athenian could only 


oppoſe honour, glory, public ſpirit, and ſuch- like arguments, which 


require all the powers. of eloquence to diſplay and to inforce. And, 
therefore, in ſuch circumſtances, and on ſuch an occaſion, we may 
perhaps ſafely concus with the general voice of hiſtorians, in aſcribing 
this luce of Nemalthenss to his abilities as a public ann 


| . who e ee, eee 
| beſt troops in Greece, and his enemy reinforced by ſuch a formidable 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock V. 
body, began to ſuſpe& that his enterprizing genius had hurried him 
too far, and to conſider the final event as exceedingly doubtful and 
precarions. His agents redoubled their diligence, and all his artifices 
were exerted, to guard againſt the conſequences of fo alarming a diſ- 
appointment. In all his letters and addreſſes, his ſtile appeared con- 
ſiderably altered; and, inſtead of that magiſterial manner, which he 
had hitherto aſſumed, he affected a great degree of moderation and 
humility. This was conſidered at Athens as a manifeſt indication of 
fear. The triumph of the people, in the ſucceſs of their ambaſſy, 
was equal to their former conſternation; and Demoſthenes, to whom 
this ſucceſs was juſtly attributed, now unrivalled in their affections. 
A reſolution was entered into to confer the honour of a crown upon 
him, in return for his important ſervice; and Diondas, one of their 
citizens, who attempted to oppoſe the conferring of this honour, was 
heard with contempt and averſion, and expoſed t to all the —_—— 
of a malicious accuſation. _ 

TuE andy of the Athenians was now ordered to march to Thebes. 
It was compoſed of all the citizens of the age for military ſervice, 
and commanded by Lyſicles, a man undiſtinguiſhed by merit or 
abilities; and Chares, with whoſe character the reader is by this 
time well acquainted. So earneſt was Demoſthenes for their depar- 
ture, that he abſolutely declared againſt waiting for the ſacrifices and 
religious rites, which uſually preceded all important tranſactions, me 
from which were _— the omens of en 7 | | 


Tu E king | of 3 in the mean cane; either to extricate 
himſelf from the uncertainty and difficulties of a conteſt, which now © 
promiſed much more vigour and importance; or to amuſe, and to 
allay the heat which had been raiſed at Thebes; began to make ſome 
overtures towards an accommodation. Thebes was now the ſcene of 

all great tranſactions; and Demoſthenes had; by this time, ſo ſtrength- 
encd his _—_— that he was s imboldened to- Inveigh, with all imagin- 

: able 


Set. II. PHILIP KING. OF MAcE DON. 
able violence, againſt any propoſal of peace; and boldly declared, 
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that he himſelf would drag the traitor to priſon; who ſhould dare to AEſchin. in 


mention ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable a meaſure. But, notwithſtand- 
ing all ſuch violent declarations, the chief magiſtrates and leaders at 
Thebes were apprehenſive of the uncertain events of war, and con- 


Creſ. Se&. 47: 


ſidered a peace as a juſt and prudent medium between the invidious | 
appearance of deſerting the cauſe of Greece, and expoſing their 


country to certain danger and diſtreſs. They therefore recommended 
a pacification to the Athenians, and actually countermanded their 
forces, who were now directing their march to Thebes. This obliged 
Demoſthenes to appear once more in the aſſem ly, where he laboured 
to inſpire the people with the utmoſt averſion to theſe ſentiments of 
their governors. All his arguments were repeated, and the motives 
of honour and glory urgently 'and. frequently inforced. If the 


„ Thebans, ſaid he, are ſtill undetermined, till inſenſible of the 


“ common danger, ſtill uninfluenced by the due affection to Greece, 
< there is, at leaſt, one people that hath not yet forgot the glorious 
& actions and generous principles of their anceſtors. '- The Athenians, 
though deprived of all aſſiſtance, and abandoned by their at 
* men, cannot yet be inattentive to the ſacred cauſe of liberty; if 
left to ſupport the conteſt by themſelves, they mult at leaſt demand 
« a free paſſage through the Theban territory, that by themſelves 
they may march Win the n of F and Ae fall 1 in 
I" defence.” | | | | 


wy laſt ſtroke put Ny end to all farther deliberations, and con- 
firmed the Thebans unalterably in their reſolution for war, and op- 
poſition to Macedon. The Athenian forces arrived at Thebes, and 
were! received with every demonſtration of affection and] joy. While 
the Theban army, both infantry and cavalry, incamped 1 without the 
walls, the Athenians were admitted into the city, received into: the 
houſes, and lodged. among. the wives and daughters of the citizens. 
And theſe forces, i the faces diſcipline, and exacteſt re gularity of 
| conduct, 


Ibid. 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 


conduct, confirmed and repaid this extraordinary confidence. De- 
moſthenes, who may juſtly be ſaid to have been the ſoul of this 


great affair, the ſpirit which actuated the body of the confederates, was, 


on every occaſion, conſulted by the generals both of Thebes _ 
Athens; and every meaſure taken, all diſpoſitions made, in conſe- 


quence of his advice and approbation. This was not a time, as he 


wiſely conceived, to contend, or faiſe diſputes, about precedence, ſu- 
periority, or any point of honour. The Thebans he freely permitted 
to hold the firſt rank, and to be conſidered as the principal and lead- 
ing member of the confederacy. To their generals was committed 
the ſupreme command of all the land forces, who were yet obliged 
to act in concert with thoſe of Athens. Two parts of the Expetice, 


attending the ſupport of theſe forces, were paid by Athens; the re- 
maining part by Thebes. The whole expence of all the maritime 


prepatations the Athenians conſented to ſupport. The command was 
cone alternately on the officers of each nation, 


Tuus, by a tiny condeforntion, by indulging the national vanity 
of the Thebans, and preventing them from being preſſed by the bur- 
then of their preſent engagement, this vigilant and ſagacious ſtateſ- 
man effectually removed all jealouſy ; and, while he affected only to 
diſplay the attention of his countrymen to the common cauſe, and 
their generous: concern for Greece, gained, and firmly attached to 


their intereſt, powerful and zealous allies, who now ſeemed firmly poſ- 


ſeſſed with all thoſe generous ſentiments of glory, liberty, and public 


_ ſpirit, which all che art and power of his eloquence had been em- 


ployed to raife. Inſtead of trembling at the approach of Philip, and 


| ſhrinking with an unmanly terror from the impending ſtorm, the 


confederates now iſſued out boldly to meet the enemy, and incamped 


within two days march of the Macedonian army. Parties were, on 


different occaſions; detached from each fide, who ſometimes met and 
encountered each other with violence and fury. In two of theſe 
2 which happened a at ſome interval from each other, as 

the 
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| the ſeaſon of the year ſeems to have, for ſome time, n "Den 
grand operations, the Macedonians were driven back to the camp, — See 86, 
and the honour of theſe ſucoeſſes aſcribed principally to the conduct 

and valour of the Athenians. The news was received at Athens with 
that extravagance of triumph, which plainly indicated the levity of 

the people, and the weakneſs of their ſtate. The temples were in- 
ſtantly opened, the tumultuous crowds ruſhed in with ſacrifices and 
thankſgivings, and the . _—_ was cane with faſting and re- 


Joicing. 


PHIL1P, on his 13 muſt have looked with a juſt contempt on 
all this exultation : well knowing, that the bravery and ſpirit of his 
enemies wanted that direction which might inable them to improve 
their advantages. Conſcious of his own abilities, and the weakneſs 
of . thoſe generals who commanded the Greeks, he determined to 
bring on a general engagement, where his ſuperior ſkill. muſt appear 
| of the greateſt moment. For this. purpoſe, he took a favourable 
opportunity of decamping, and led his army to the plain of Chaeronea, 
a name rendered famous by the event of this important conteſt. Here 
he choſe. his ſtation, in view of a (temple dedicated to Hercules the plu. in vi. 
author of his race, as if reſolved to fight in his preſence, to make n. 
him witneſs of the actions of his deſcendant, and to commit his | 
forces, and his cauſe, to the immediate protection of this hero. Some 
antient oracles were preſerved, "ch ſeemed to point out the ſpot 
on which he now incamped, as the ſcene of ſome dreadful cala- 
mity to Greece. One ee ies Was n in th ee 
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Fly to Thertri6don, there expect the feaſ. 
There riot largely o'er the ſanguine plain, 
Which death eee abend carmge aun 
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Hut. in vit. "Tus word Thermédon was of doubtful Fonification ; 3 bus de : 
_ it „ underſtood as a ſtatue of an antient hero, which was found 
ear this plain, or was the old name of a rivulet, which ran along 
Wa front of Philip's camp, and fell into the river Cephiſus, the ge- 
neral purport of the oracles was the ſame. And theſe were circum- 
ſtances, "frivolous as they may appear, very capable of inſpiring con- - 
© fidence in an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people. Omens, prodigies, 
and predictions, were ever found of ſingular uſe to governors and 
TS. ah, and Philip had too much policy, too juſt notions of man- 
Kind, to deſpiſe thoſe arts, or to neglect any advantage Which the 
1 eee, re _ n e him in 4 conjunure ſo en, 
Angy critical. % WEIS pe = 24/4, uy (F766 
to Torre d Hor omolt red Nen LHS Gion ele, 
3 ee eee of Slane in men, ente, 
1 diſciplined, and long . inured to the toils and dangers of the field: but 
. —— compoſed of different nations and countries, : who had 
each their diſtinct and ſeparate views and intefeſts. The army of the 
ri enen ker ane ee n A of mom 
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Se; PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
the Athenians and Thebans furniſhed the greateſt part; the reſt was 
formed of the. Corinthians and Peloponneſians. The ſame motives, 


267 


and the ſame zeal, influenced and animated them. All were equall7 


affected by the event, and all equally reſolved to conquer or to die in 
defence of liberty. In this reſpect they had greatly the advantage: 
but ſupineneſs, inattention, and corruption, had ſtill that fatal influ- 
ence, and {till ſo far weakened and defeated the nobleſt reſolution of 

the Greeks, that the command of this illuſtrious body was, unhappily, 
intruſted to men utterly unworthy of ſo important a charge; men 
elevated to this ſtation, not by the experience of their abilities, not by 
a reputation purchaſed by toils and difficulties, and brave atchieve- 
ments, but by the power of faction, and the ſecret practices of in- 
trigue. On the contrary, their enemies were commanded by a prince 
rendered illuſtrious by a long ſeries of victories and great atchievements, 
whoſe abilities and renown inſpired his ſoldiers with the utmoſt con- 
: ene * n aſſurances of WO 

7 

Ob 1 — eve wal the Jecifive 4 while 9 party was preparing to 
aſſert their antient honours, engaged in all thoſe: occupations which 
the great buſineb required, filled with anxious expectation, and each 
man animating his fellow. ſoldier with fair hopes of victory, Diogenes 
the famous Cynic, who beheld this great commotion with an indiffe- 

rence, and inſenſibility to the intereſts of mankind, which he called 
philoſophy, was led by curioſity to viſit the camps, as an unconcerned 


Plut. de Diſ- 
crim. inter. - 
Adul, et A- 
mic. p. 70. 


ſpectator, in order to obſerve the different emotions and behaviour of 


ſo many people, who were now preparing for a great and important 


engagement. In the Macedonian camp, where his character and 


perſon were not known, he was ſtopped by the guards, and conducted 


to Philip's tent. The king expreſſed ſurprize at a ſtranger's preſum- 


ing to approach his camp; and aſked, with ſeverity, whether he came 


as a ſpy: Ves, ſaid Diogenes, I am come to ſpy your vanity 


L and ambition, who thus arab ſet your! life and ene to che 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 

An p now the fatal morning appeared, which was for ever to decide 
the cauſe of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Before the riſing of 
the ſun, both armies were ranged in order of battle. The Thebans, 
commanded by Theagines, a man of but moderate abilities in war, 
and ſuſpected of corruption, obtained the poſt of honour on the right 
wing of the confederated Greeks, with that famous body in the front, 
called the Sacred BAND, formed of generous and warlike youths, 


connected and indeared to each other by all the noble enthuſiaſm of 


love and friendſhip. The center was formed of the Corinthians and 
Peloponneſians; and the Athenians compoſed the left wing, led by 
their two generals Lyſicles and Chares, or Stratocles according to the 
orators. On the left of the Macedonian army ſtood Alexander, at the 
head of a choſen body of noble Macedonians, ſupported by the famous 
cavalry of Theſſaly. As this prince was then but nineteen years old, 

his farther was careful to curb his youthful impetuoſity, and to direct 
his valour; and, for this purpoſe, ſurrounded him with a number of 
experienced officers. In the center were placed thoſe Greeks who 
had united with Philip, and on whoſe courage he had the leaſt de- 
pendence; while the king himſelf commanded on the right wing, 
where his renowned phalanx ftood to oppoſe the reef with 


which the n, were well known to ner n their onſet. 


Tux charge began, on each fide, with all the aig and violence, 
which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the love of liberty, 
could excite in the ſeveral combatants. Alexander, at the head of 
the Macedonian nobles, firſt fell, with all the fury of youthful courage, 
on the ſacred band of Thebes, which ſuſtained his attack with a 
bravery and vigour worthy of its former fame. The gallant youths, 
who compoſed this body, not timely, or not duly, ſupported by their 
countrymen, bore up for a while againſt the torrent of the enemy, 
till at length, oppreſſed and overpowered by ſuperior numbers, with- 
out yielding or turning their backs on their aſſailants, they funk 
down on that ground where they had been originally ſtationed, each 
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by the fide of his darling friend, raifing up a bulwark, by their bo- 
dies, againſt the progreſs of the enemy. But the young prince and 
Wau in all the enthuſiaſtic ardor of valour, animated by ſu e . 
ceſs, puſhed on through all the carnage, and over all the heaps of 8 
the ſlain, and fell furiouſly on the main body of the Thebans, where 
they were oppoſed. with an obſtinate and deliberate courage; _ 
| the ee men m n . 


Tux Arhenians, at the fame time, on n 
7 ity. worthy of the character which they boaſted, 
and af the cauſe by which they were animated. Many brave efforts 
were exerted on each fide, and ſucceſs was for ſome. time doubtful, 
till at length part of the center, and: the left wing of the Mace- Polyaen. La 
donians (except the phalanx): yielded to che ipetuous attack of then 
Athenians, and fled with ſome precipation. Happy had it been on 7. 
chat day for Greece, if che conduct and abilities of the Athenian 
generals had been equal to the valour of their foldiers.: but the hre 
champions of liberty, were led on by the deſpicable creatures of in- 5 
trigue and cabal. Tranſported by the advantage now obtained, the 
preſumptuous Lyficles cried out. Come on, my galant country- | : 
men] the victory is our's, let us purſue theſe, eowards,, and drive 
« them to Macedon 1” and thus, inſtead of improving their happy 
opportunity, by charging the Phalanx in flank, and 2 breaking this 
formidable body, the Athenians. wildly and Precipi itately preſſed 
forward, in Purſuit of the flying, enemy, th nf all the turault | 
and diſorder fl a wut. Philip ſaw this be wich the oontampt m. 


, and the ſecret e e | i . from the aſſurer, 


| ucing vieory. 57 d to. thoſe officers. . 
who ſtood round him, chat the 1 Wakes knew nor þ how to cn 


« quer;” and ordered his phalanx to change its poſition, and, by a 
| ſudden evolution, to gain Poſſeſſon of an adjacent eminence, From... 
hence they marched. deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, 
1 with their united torce,..c on the Athenians now confident of ſuccels,,. 
| MY 110 1423 my 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 


and blind to their danger. The ſhock was irreſiſtible. : they were at 

once overwhelmed : many of them lay. cruſhed by the weight of the 
enemy, and expiring by their wounds, while the reſt eſcaped from 
the dreadful ſlaughter, by a ſhameful and precipitate flight, bearing 
down, and hurrying away with them, thoſe troops which had been 
ſtationed for their ſupport. And here the renowned orator and ſtateſ- 


man, whoſe noble ſentiments, and ſpirited harangues, had raiſed 


the courage on this day fo eminently exerted, betrayed that weak- 
neſs which hath ſullied his great character. He alone, of all his 


countrymen, advanced to the charge cold and diſmayed; and, at the 


very firſt appearance of a reverſe of fortune, in an agony of terror, 


turned his back, caſt away that ſhield which he had adorned with 
- this inſcription in golden characters, ro GOOD FORTUNE ; and ap- 


peared the foremoſt in the general rout. The cdiade. and adtios.of 
his enemies related, or perhaps invented, another ſhameful circum- 
ſtance ; that, being impeded in his flight by ſome brambles, his 


imagination was ſo poſſeſſed with the preſence of a an enemy, that . 


aa cried out Mor e 


l E ie was ; thus triumphant on his ſide, Alexander conti- 
nued the conflict on the other wing, and at length broke the The- 
bans, in ſpite of all their acts of valour, who now fled from the field, 
and were purſued with great carnage. The center of the confede- 
rates was thus totally abandoned to the fury of a victorious enemy. 
But enough of ſlaughter had already been made: more than one 
thouſand of the Athenians lay dead on the field of battle, and two 
thouſand were made priſoners : and the loſs of the Thebans was not 
inferior. Philip therefore determined to conclude his i important victory, 
by an act of apparent clemency, which his ambition and policy really 
dictated; and gave orders that the Greeks ſhould be ſpared; conſcious 


of his deſigns, and ſtill expecting to appear, in the field, the head and 
leader of that wn which he had now e ſubdued· 


THUS 


Set. II. PHILIP KING OF 'MACEDON. 2 
\Tuvs fell the great and illuſtrious nation of GREtct ; and, in | 
one fatal day, ſaw her honours and liberties wreſted: from her by a 
people, who had, for ages, acknowledged her ſuperiority, and courted 
her protection. The virtues of her ſons had raifed them to the full 
meridian of glory; thence had they gradually declined by their corrup- 
tions, and, having for a while retained ſome degree of ſtrength and 
ſplendor, now ſet for ever. That vital heat which animated them, 
which called forth and cheriſhed their abilities, and inflamed and in- 
Nu their minds with great and generous ſentiments, was now 
extinguiſhed. Some faint glimmerings were, for a while, to remain, 
till darkneſs and barbarity, which now began their reign, gradually 
advanced and prevailed, and, at length, totally overſpread. their once 
happy land. An alarming example to all future nations, who may, 
like Greece, boaſt their liberty, and, like Greece in its degenerate | 
Rate, retain only-the ſhadow of that liberty'; and, while they fondly 
triumph in the actions of their fathers, and are vainly elevated by. a 
ene national pride, ſuffer luxury, venality, and licentiouſnefs, 
to deſtroy the ſpirit, and prey upon the vitals, of their conſtitution. 
Theſe hath providence ever made their own ſevere;puniſhinent, from 
which the yet unextinguiſhed remains of bravery and publie ſpirit 
in a people can by no means ſecure them. Bravery and public ſpirit 
never were more eminently diſplayed, than in thoſe Greeks who 
fought at Chaeronea; but they were exerted too late, and their vices: 
and corruptions had deprived them of the neceſſary conduct and di- 
rection: ſo that the very remains of their virtue complæated their 
ruin. They were led on raſhly to ſlaughter by wretches inſenſible 
to the ineſtimable value of their lives; and thus the ardor for li- 
berty, which till inflamed them, only ſerved to load the field of 
battle with carnage. - But let poſterity regard the faults of theſe illuſ- 
trious men with an humane tenderneſs and 'compaſſion, and learn a 
juſt value for thoſe noble principles, which, even in a degenerate ſtate, 
could produce ſuch glorious effects: and, while they admire the po- 
licy and abilities which thus ſubdued them, let them. alſo. learn to · 
Th : ; ; OY rega rd. 
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regard, with juſt deteſtation, that inſatiable ambition, that unwar- 
rantable tuſt of power and grandeur, which caſts « fills and flat- 

1 7 8 dee e d deR „ 82 


WIr al that bonid gt and e in tho deftruRtion 
of his oppoſers, which are felt by the idolizers of falſe heroiſm, was 
the king of Macedon -now indulged. The power which he had 
_ " purchaſed by a long ſeries of painful labours, both of mind and body, 
he now ſaw compleatly ſecured; and his fancy was poſſeſſed, not with 
the hopes of tranquillity, but with all the dazzling proſpects of an 
ever reſtleſs ambition, _w 18 br 2. NE WE more im- 
. 


THE n ee baths chad? theidvotk'; and Philip received 
the congratulations of his officers, whom he now invited, together 
with the 'ambafſadors of his allies, to a magnificent entertainment. 
Some of the moſt eminent Athenian priſoners, and they who had 
been deputed to demand their dead, were politely invited to ſhare 
in his feaſt, which was for ſome time continued with decency and 


well corrected joy. At length the Athenian deputies retired, and 
Philip and his Macedonians began to give a freer courſe to their 
gaiety and feſtivity, which were continued to the approach of day. 


And now it was propoſed to viſit the field of battle; and, for this 
purpoſe, the king and all his company iſſued forth, crowned with 
their feſtal _ and, 9085 this time, e with wine. 


1 that quatter . firſt came candid the Thebans had: . 


Plut. in Pelop. \Elodd they beheld the bodies of thoſe three hundred, who, in their 


lives, had been united by the ties of ſacred friendſhip, united alſo in 
their deaths, all in the order in which thoy had originally ſtood 
againſt their enemies, and all - gloriouſly ſtained with the genuine 
marks of an honourable, though unfortunate, valour. The affecting 
= ſtruck: their conquerors, with awe and veneration. Philip him- 

EE 1 


| 2 3 S r 
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ei , pk 133 
ſelf hung over them in Wonders 2 pity. A ap, that ft 1 
heart of man, and renders him infengble » 10 the ſeries of his fellow- 


* 


creatures, for a while; loft all its fluence : he melted into tears; 

and, raiſing his hands in admiration of the virtue of theſe gallant 

Thebans, pronounced a' ſolemn curſe on thoſe who could be baſe 
enough t to 8 their N of br thing en or nee, 


2 


Probe Ae they preceded” to chen 55 "the f feld in wc 
the Athenians had fought. | The ſcene at once ſtruck the king of 
Macedon with a violent irnpreffion x of his late danger, the happineſs 
of his eſcape, and' the importance of his ſucceſs. Franſported by the 
: thought, he, in that 'moment, forgot his Gignity, and, Tu a weak 
| and ridiculous triumph, bounded fre rm th 
inſulting mockery, to ling out che late 8 of war ch 
Demoſthenes had drawn up. His courtiers were too indulgent to 
theit maſter to dare to recal him to himſelf, or to hint at the weak- 
neſs and unworthineſs of this conduct. But Demades, the Athenian 
orator, who was his priſoner, and now attended him, was not yet 
fo inured to flavery, as to reſtrain his indignation. « Sir, aid he, 
with the liberty of an Athenian, < you are acting the part of Ther- 
« ſites, when fortune had inabled you to appear in that of Agamem- 

non.“ No rebuke could poſſibly have been more flattering to 
| Philip, who really hoped to appear in Aſia at the head of the Greeks, 
like that antient king. It at once awakened him from his extrava- 
gance: he: bluſhed, and caſt to the ground the chaplet of flowers 
which adorned his brows: with the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip 
and eſteem he inſtantly pronounced Demades free: and led back his 
crowd. of revellers to his tent, where they reſumed their places at 
che table with reſerve and ſeriouſneſs. The converſation now began 
to appear more worthy of greatneſs. The king took notice of the 
imminent danger to which he had been expoſed, and which he had 


ſo fortunately eſcaped; the immenſe abilities and influence of one 


e ſpeaker, which had raiſed ſo many enemies againſt him, and 
Vo 1. II. 3 Mm which 
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* had — almoſt a compleat counterpoiſe l the whole 


power of Macedon. His flatterers obſerved, with an officious zeal and 
obſequiouſneſs, with what ſuperiority of abilities he had now fur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties ; that his enemies were proſtrate at his 
feet ; on his nod their fate depended : and that nothing was wanting 
to compleat his vengeance, but to march to Athens, that inſolent 


and preſumptuous city, which had raiſed this oppoſition, and called 


Plut. in A- 
pophth. 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 86. 


1 L. 9. 


4 
pid ut the” 
pra. 


Sect. 87. 


Plut. in A- 


pophth. 


Juſtin. L. . 
L. 4. 


him forth to the field, and now juſtly merited the full ſeverity of his 


power; that his honour and his tranquillity equally obliged him 
to. cruſh that turbulent ſtate, and to raze its walls to their founda- 
tions. But Philip, whoſe views were juſter, and his policy more 


extenſive, received the propoſal with diſdain. Have I encountered 


« alh theſe toils and dangers for glory,” ſaid he, . and ſhall 1 n | 


9 the theatre of that glory ? The gods forbid i it!“ 


Fro this time, all his actions were e 
great deſigns of conqueſt, which he meditated, and which now 
feemed ripening to execution. He laboured, by every appearance of 
moderation and condeſcenſion, to gain the affections of the conquered 
Greeks. He diſmiſſed the Athenian deputies with full permiſſion to 
perform the funeral rites to the honour of their dead.; and their pri- 


ſoners he alſo ordered to be ſet at liberty, without any ranſom. To 


this favour theſe priſoners boldly deſired that he would be pleaſed to 
add that of "reſtoring their baggage. Indeed. cried Philip ſmile- 
ing;—* theſe. men imagine that I have only. conquered: them at ſome 

« ſport,” and then graciouſly complicd with: their requeſt. The 
Thebans, indeed, were not treated with the ſame lenity. While he 


ſhewed a general diſpoſition to. clemency and condeſeenfion, he 


imagined that his dignity. required him to diſcover ſome ſenſe of their 


ingratitude, (for ſo was their conduct deemed. by Philip and his 


adherents) and, by a ſeaſonable inſtance of his ſeverity, to intimidate 
thoſe of his confederates who might be tempted to revolt from 


him. The Thebans, therefore, he obliged: to- purchaſs both their 


| dead 


| | f ; | | 
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dead and their priſoners : the principal leaders and pattizans; he 

had oppoſed his intereſt in Thebes, he puniſhed with death, br ba- 

niſhment, and confiſcation ; and three hundred exiles, who had ſaf- 

ferred for their adherence to his cauſe, were inſtantly ordered home; 

and intruſted with the public ables, and the . of S- 


vernment [o]. 2 


* 


Ar Athens the people indulged themſelves in the mot ee 
and flattering hopes, when the news of Philip's victory arrived, to 
tender the city a ſcene of tumult and conſternation. The aſſembly, 
which was now convened, reſounded with clamour and confulion, re- 
vilings and accuſations, every pretender to politic cs bellowing out his 
invectives againſt weak meaſures and wicked conduct, and ur ing 
his advice, as to the courſe to be purſued in this ſtate of terrible -efs 
and danger. Hyperides, the famous orator, propoſed a decree, that 
the rights of Athenian citizens ſhould be granted to all ſtrangers who 
| ſhould take up arms in defence of Athens; that the ſlaves ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and armed ; that all Athenians, who had been declared 
infamous, ſhould be reſtored to their rank and honours ; that the 
women, and all the facred things, ſhould be ſhut up in the Piraeus ; 5 
that the walls and fortifications ſhould' be repaired, and every provi- 
fion-made to maintain a fiege. This decree he acknowledged to be, 
in ſeveral articles, contrary to law ; but the arms of Macedon he ob- 
ſerved bore down all the authority of their laws. The preſent vio- 


le! Than firſt act of power (as it they, to the utmoſt of their power, paſſed 
is repreſented by Juſtin, in loc. cit.) was © ſentence againſt the men who ſat in 
to ſummon the moſt eminent of the oppo- « judgment on them; and who were ar- 
ſite party to the tribunal, in order to in- © bitres of their life and death : deſpiſed 
quire int6 the authors of their banihment. all pardon which their enemies could 


Theſe, with a: reſolution wortliy' of their grant them 3 and, as they could not 


former fortune, avowed this ' pretended- © by their actions avenge themſelves,” in 

crime, in which they all claimed a ſhare, their words at leaſt, preſerved the re- 
as their greateſt honour. « Thus,” faith «<< mains of freedom.” 

the hiſtorian, © with a ſurprizing courage, 
1 oY M m 2 lent 
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lent impreflion of danger, and the apparent neceſlity of affairs, ob- 
liged the people to ratify this decree, however diſagreeable to their 


pride, or repugnant to their antient conſtitution : and, when the ora- 


Plut, bs Pho- 
cion. 


Dem. de Co- 
ron. Sect. 59. 


tor was afterwards accuſed, on account of this illegal motion, he 
found the following ſhort defence ſufficient, «© Men of Athens ! It 


«© was not Hyperides, but the defeat at  Chacronea, which made this 
* decree.” 


THE . of a commander was conſidered as a matter of the 
utmoſt moment ; the corrupt, and thoſe who had long. been uſed to 
govern the people by intrigue and clamour, contended violently for 
Charidemus: but the beſt and graveſt of the citizens, ſenſible of the 
importance of ſuch a truſt in this time of peril, prevailed on the 


ſenate of Areopagus to interpoſe their authority. Theſe venerable 


magiſtrates, attended by a number of Athenians, eminent by their 
ſtations, and reſpected for their virtues, appeared in the aſſembly, 
and, with. tears, intreated the people to name Phocion their general. 
Their authority had the due weight; and this faithful and experi- 
enced old ſoldier, who had been ſhamefully laid aſide when his abi- 
lities might have ſaved his country from ruin, was now appointed to 


command the forces of Athens, when i it was too late to perform any 
elieQua ſervice. 


THe fate of this city was generally confidered as 1 9 1 all 
Greece expected every moment to hear that it was inveſted and de- 
ſtroyed : the people of Attica, who ſuppoſed that the enemy was 
preparing to invade them with fire and fword, crowded with terror b 
and diſmay to ſhelter themſelves within the walls of Athens; and, 
as a total ſtop was inſtantly put to all commerce, theſe additional 


numbers ſerved to increaſe the preſent confuſion and diſtreſs by 15 | 


want t of eee which they gamen, produced. 


; "js 
XL — * * 4 
Is o- 
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\I80cRATEs, who had ever entertained a nne opinion of 
Philip, and frequently aſſured his countrymen of the ſincerity and in- 
tegrity of this prince, was ſo affected by the preſent reverſe of fortune, 
that he determined not to ſurvive. the ruin of his countrymen ; and, 
without waiting to find what uſe the Macedonian would make of his 
victory, died, by nn tante at "he age of near one hundred 
years. 


LysI1CLEs was now returned, covered with ſhame and diſgrace; 
univerſally deteſted as the immediate cauſe of the late misfortune 3 
| and. regarded as a victim due to the ſhades of thoſe brave men, whoſe 
lives he had fo wantonly and weakly laviſhed. | He was hauled to 
the tribunal, where Lycurgus the orator, a man juſty eſteemed for 
his eminent worth, and reſpectable by the high offices he had borne, 
undertook the proſecution of this raſh and ignorant general. No te- 
dious inquiry, no laboured harangues, no formal courſe of teſtimo- 
nies and examinations, were required on this occaſion. The Athe- 
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<« nians,” ſaid Lycurgus, addreſſing himſelf to the criminal, have 


&& been totally defeated in a general engagement. One thouſand of 
« our -youth have fallen on the field of battle; two thouſand have 


been made priſoners. The enemy hath erected a trophy to the 


t eternal diſhonour of Athens; and Greece is now ready to receive 
« the dreadful yoke of ſlavery. You were the commander on that 
« fatal day: and you yet live: you enjoy the ſun's light: you appear 
in our public places, the monument of the diſgrace and calamity 
« of your country.” This ſhort proceſs was ſufficient : the reſt was 
ſupplied by the quickneſs of conception, and indignation of his 
hearers: and Lyſicles, mute and confounded, and nen of his 
fatal error, oo e to instant execulipn.) mit-. 
Fi nt Bin inan 4 IH; Tj | 1 
* 1 were. be nai from 1 N per el the Ach; 
and from the preſent ferment,” that Demoſthenes: would have been 
regarded as the principal cauſe of their preſent calamity ; and that, 
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at the very moment when he firft appeared, the people would have 
given way to the emotions of fury and reſentment, and have torn the 
orator in pieces: yet, at this fo critical conjuncture, neither their own 


fatal difappointment, nor the calumnies of his enemies, could pre- 


vent them from doing juſtice to his zeal and honourable counſels. 

In him they ſtill confided ; and by him were ſolely directed. All the 
precautions taken, by ſtationing their guards, raiſing their walls, and 
ſtrengthening their works, were in conſequence of his advice. He 
himſelf was appointed to furniſh proviſions, and to repair their fortifi- 
cations: and this latter commiſſion he executed with a generoſity, 
which reflected the greateſt honour on him; and for which, by a 


| decree propoſed by Ctefiphon, (that famous decree which occaſioned 


Sect. 35. 


Plaut. Paral. 


inter Dem. et 
Cic. 


* Hiſt. Anc. 
Vol. 3. 4to, 


P-. 525» 


| thoſe two orations of the great rivals AEſchines and Demoſthenes, 


the wonder and delight of all ages and nations that were ever bleſſed 
with literature) he was honoured with a golden crown, as a reward 
of his public ſpirit, in expending a conſiderable ſum on the public 
works out of his own private fortune, which, in this time of cala- 
mity, he gave freely to the ftate. By this it ſhould ſeem, that the 
paſſionate love of money, of which he is accuſed, (though he might 
not have been always delicate in the means of gratifying it) was yet 


not of the ſordid kind, but fubſervient to another more honourable |. 


Tur Athenians, faith the ingenuous French hiſtorian ® Rollin, 
a people naturally fickle and wavering, ever diſpoſed to puniſh their 


own errors and omiſſions in the perſons of thoſe ſtateſmen” whoſe 


ſchemes they had themſelves rendered ineffectual by their tediouſneſs 
and delays in execution, by thus crowning Demoſthenes in the midſt 


of public misfortunes, of which he women net! author, pay the 


ceeding, ſo full of willlom and bravery, they — in ſome ſort, to 
| confeſs their own error, in having neither fully nor ſeaſonably purſued 
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his meaſures ; and to acknowledge themiebres „ their 


preſent I 4555 


Bor eee eee eee Wp ade fron hams 


ä the bones of thoſe who had fallen at Chaeronea, that all due honours 


8 


might be paid to them; and even ſhewed ſuch reſpect to the ſtate, 
as to appoint his own fon, and Antipater, his deputics on this occaſion. 
The funeral rites of thoſe brave unfortunate- men were now pre- 


pared : and Demoſthenes was the perfon choſen to pronounce their 
elogium. In vain did AEſchines and his adherents oppoſe this 


choice, which only ſerved to confirm the people in their reſolution, in 
which the friends and kinſmen of 'the deceaſed chearfully concurred : 


the houſe of ſome near relation, thould now be held in that of De- 
moſthenes. For (as he himſelf obſerves on this occafion) although 


many others were, privately, allied more nearly to one or other of the 


ſlain, yet, in a public capacity, his connexion was the neareſt, who 
had appeared moſt intereſted in their preſervation, and muſt of con- 
ſequence have been the moſt deeply affected by their fall. But all 
theſe honourable teſtimonies, paid to his integrity, could not allay 
the vexation which-Demoſthenes felt at the fatał event of his counſels. 


He conſidered himfſelF as a man perfcented by fortune; nor would he 
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and conſented that the funeral ſupper, which was generally given in 


Sect. 89. 


now venture to propoſe any thing to the aſſembly in his own name; 


which he conſidered as inauſpicious. In ſuch a temper of mind he, 
perhaps, might not have been able to diſplay his great abilities in his 


Plut. in De- 
moſth. 


funeral oration: nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that he muſt have 


been equally eminent in this ſpecies of eloquence, as in the delibera- 
tive and judicial kinds: yet we muſt concur with the general voice 


of the learned, in pronouncing that piece, which is preſerved among 
his writings, and bears the title of his Funeral oration, totally un- 


worthy to be regarded as the genuine compoſition of Demoſthenes. 


IN 
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In the epitaph, engraven on the monument erected to „che Muſ⸗ 
trious deceaſed, the public grief is ſtrongly marked by the length of 
it, which is intirely different from the antient Attic OY 

was ee in os Rs manner ; Y 


7 * 


| | I, 
[o] Tues x, for their country's ſacred cauſe, array'd - 
In-arms, tremendous, ſought the fatal plain : 
Bray'd the proud foe with courage undiſmay'd, 
And greatly ſcorn'd diſhonour's abject ſtain. 


2. ; 
| Fair virtue led them to the EA mike; 3 
Avenging terror menac'd in their w 10 


For freedom nobly prodigal of life, = ; Oo ; 
Death ty propos 4 their common glorious prize. : 


>; «Si 
| Fax never to tyrannic vile ee 5 
Could they their generous necks 3 bead. 
Nor ſee Greece drag the odious ſervile cheis, 
And e her antient Ps at an end. 
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19 - + 
In the kind boſom of their parent-land, YT 
Ceas d are their toils, and peaceful is their grave: 
So Jove decreed : (and Jove's ſupreme command 
Acts unreſiſted, to deſtroy, or fave.) 


Chance to deſpiſe, and fortune to controul, 

Doth to the immortal gods alone pertain : 

Their joys, unchang'd, in endleſs currents roll ; 
But mortals combat with their fate in vain. 


THe Thebans were alſo careful to give an honourable interment 
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Pauſan. in 


to their dead, and, on their monument, placed a lion of marble, the ee 


ſymbol of their courage: but no inſcription was engraved, poſſibly 
out of their awe and reſpect to the conqueror. 


ALEX AN DER and Antipater were ſtill at Athens, where they 


gave all poſſible aſſurances of Philip's gracious intentions, and his re- 


ſolution to conclude a peace with them on terms intirely equitable 
and advantageous to the Athenian people. As an earneſt of his 
friendſhip, he confirmed them in poſſeſſion of Oropus, which the 
Thebans had, in the late alliance, at length conſented to give up: 
but, as it was not conſiſtent with his deſigns to leave them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the empire of the ſea, which might poſſibly tempt them to 


make ſome new efforts for the recovery of their power, he determined 


to make himſelf maſter of Samos. Thither he ſent ſome forces: a 


3 ; : O 
carriage laden with ſtones was ſo contrived, that, under the pretence 


of being admitted through one of the gates of the city, which com- 
manded that iſland, it there ſtopped, and was ſo engaged, that, at the 
approach of the Macedonians, the gates could not be ſhut; ſo that 
the enemy entered, and all reſiſtance was in vain. 


F. mY Tur 
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THe ſeizing of Samos, one of their moſt favourite iſlands, was the 
firſt mortifying ſtroke that made the Athenians ſenfible of their fall: 
yet peace was ſtill offered to them on ſuch terms as could not but 
be regarded as favourable and advantageous. Their laws, their con- 
ſtitution, and their territories, as far as to the ifle of Samos, were all 
left to them; and the only condition, required on the part of the _ 
conqueror, was, that they ſhould ſend their deputies to appear in a 
general council, which Philip had appointed to aſſemble at Corinth, 
on an affair in which every ſtate of Greece was equally intereſted. 
Phocion, though by no means averſe to peace, yet declared it as his 
opinion, that the people ſhould not explain themſelves on this laſt 


article, until the particulars of Philip's ſcheme, and the intent of this 
aſſembly, were laid before them. But now Demades was returned at 


the head of thoſe priſoners, who had been treated with ſo much ge- 
neroſity by Philip. The kindneſs, the condeſcenſion, the lenity, the 
moderation, of this prince, were all diſplayed, by theſe men, in the 
faireſt and moſt advantageous colours; and Demades, in particular, 
urged the people to comply with the terms propoſed by Philip, which 
gratitude, and the necefſity of their affairs, equally recommended to 
them. His opinion prevailed, and ambaſſadors were ſent to the king 
of Macedon to ratify the treaty of peace. Among 'thefe was one 
Demochares, a rude and ridiculous pretender to boldneſs and freedom 


of ſpeech. He and his collegues were received with all politeneſs; 


and the affair concluded without delay or difficulty. When they 


were on the point of departure, and admitted to an audience, in order 


to take leave in due form; Philip, who was ever laviſh of his pro- 


feſſions of friendſhip, aſked' them, in an obliging manner, if there was 


any particular in) which he could farther gratify the Athenians. 
« Yes,” ſaid Demochares, << hang ' thyſelf.” The indignation of all 


. thoſe, who were witneſſes of this unpardonable rudeneſs, was loud and 


violent: but the king ſoon filenced their clamour. Let this ridi- 
« culous brawler,” ſaid he, «depart unmoleſted ;” and, addrefling him- | 


ſelf o the other ambaſſadors, 8 Go, tell your countrymeny that they, 
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ce who can utter ſuch outrages, are much leſs inclined to peace and 
moderation than he who can pardon them.” 


Hs courtiers and friends in vain endeavoured to take the ad- 
vantage of this inſolence, in order to irritate him againſt Athens. He 
was unalterably attentive to his great point, and till reſolved, that 
no provocation ſhould tempt him to hazard the ſucceſs of it. The 
general of the Hellenic body was the character in which he judged 
he ſhould appear with the greateſt luſtre : and, in order to be inveſted 
with the full power of this charaQter, to reconcile a people to his 
command, as yet unaccuſtomed to obey, he juſtly conceived, that a 
general opinion of his clemency and greatneſs of mind was abſolutely 
neceſſary. This was the true meaning of his favourite maxim, 
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« That he would rather appear for a long time kind and beneficent, pine in 
ce than abſolute for a little time. [E] | 


[x] Ir may not be thought 3 
of obſervation, that, during all the late 
tranſactions, all the courſe of great events, 
by which the ſtate of Athens was ſo inti- 


mately affected, a number of Athenian 


citizens, of ſome rank and diſtinction, were 
found ſo totally inſenſible to the intereſts, 
the dangers, and diſtreſſes of their country, 

that they formed themſelves into a kind of 
club, or ſociety, which was called THE 
SIXTY, and employed their time in feaſt- 
ing, drinking, and gaming, and in the 
ſprightly and fatyrical exerciſes of wit and 
pleaſantry. No public affair whatever was 
conſidered by this ſet of men, as of conſe- 


quence enough to interrupt the mirth, or 
diſturb the tranquillity, of their order. They 
ſaw their countrymen arming for battle ; 
they heard of their captivity and death with 


an abſolute indifference. Events and 
actions of the moſt ſerious nature ſeem to 


be treated, by theſe hardened wretches, 
with wantonneſs and levity. Their fame 
reached even to Macedon ; and Philip, 
who, both by policy and inclination, was 
engaged to encourage ſuch a ſociety, pre- 
ſented them with a talent to aſſiſt their 


feſtivity, and to induce them to ſend him 


ſome productions of their wit. 


ATBENAEus. L. 14. p. 614. 
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HIL IP prepares to invade Penſia.— Tbe preſent time moſt favours 


able for ſuch an attempt. — Philip aſſembles @ convention of tbe 
Grecian ftates at Corinth. — Explains his defign, which is received with 
univerſal applauſe. —Defires the honour of being appointed general of the 


Grecian forces.—Oppoſed by the Arcadians ; but in vain.—The whole 
amount of the Grecian forces—The Athenians diſcontented —Phocion's 
advice—The pride of Sparta. —The anfwer to Philip's letter. —Philip 
diſmiſſes the deputies —His domeſtic misfortunes.—The jealouſy of Olym- 


pias.— Philip marries Cleopatra.—His anfwer to the remonſtrances of 


Aerander.— His nuptials celebrated.—Imprudence of Attalus —Reſent- 
ment of Alexander, —who condutts his mother into Epirus, and retires to 


Hyria.— The Illyrians in arms againſt Philip. —His laſt battle with that 


people —His life ſaved by a young Macedonian.—The cauſe of bis deſperate 
 generofity—Philtp returns to Macedn.— His interview with Demara- 
tus.—Philip endeavours to put an end to his domeſtic diſſenfions— Alex- 
ander and Olympias return to Macedon.—Pexodorus, king of Caria, offers 
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vis daughter in marriage 70 Aridaeus.— Alexander's jealouſy 518 ſe- 
cret defign, —diſcovered and defeated by Philip.— Alexander and Olympias 
till irritated. — Attalus abuſes Pauſanias,—who complains to Philip, but 


AL Aenied juice —Pauſanias impatient for revenge ;—1s irritated againſt 


the king by the emiſſaries of Olympias,—by Alexander, —by the ſecret 
emiſſaries of Perſia.— His diſcourſe with Hermocrates. — Tbe war againſt 
Perſia commenced. Philip conſults the oracle. The anfwer.— Marriage 
of Philip's daughter with Alexander of Epirus. —Solemn feſtival at 
Agae.—Flattery of the Grecian ſlates —Remarkable paſſage from a 
tragic poet repeated by Neoptolemus.—Solemn proceſſion to the theatre.— 
Death of PHIL Ip. Honours paid to the memory of his murderer.— 
Philips virtues and vices reſolved into his ruling paſſion. 
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BOOK the FIFTH 


SECTION III. 


E have already ſeen the 1 of Macedon contending with 
| y Y his neighbours, confirming his power, and enlarging his 

dominions; - corrupting and deceiving the ſtates of Greece; 
occaſionally fomenting or allaying their jealouſies and animoſities ; 
_ firſt uniting his kingdom to that great and honourable body which 
6 they formed; and, at length, by one important victory, creating him- 
ſelf the head of that body. We are now to view him preparing to 
act in this glorious character, and to lead the powers of Greece into 


Aſia: elevated with the * of ſbaking the throne of the 
great "ing of Perſia. 


T HE weak and injudicious attempt of > to conquer Greece See Note on 
had inſpired its ſeveral inhabitants with the warmeſt reſentment and piaip. i 
impatience for revenge; which the Perſians themſelves, by their cor- Unix, . 

ruptions, contributed to keep alive. When princes, either through 
inattention, defect of judgment, or the want of virtue, ſuffer their 
ſubjects to ſink into all the exceſſes of effeminate luxury; from ſuch 
ſubjects they are not to expect generous ſentiments, or great and 
+ gallant aGions, "Ryan, and ref, the natural and neceſſary conſe- 


| quences 
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quences of ſuch corruptions, muſt, at laſt, fall with all their weight 
to cruſh the men who abandon themſelves to the ſelfiſh and ſenſual 


paſſions. Politicians may, for a while, ſuſpend theſe fatal effects, by 


introducing foreign forces to defend thoſe who have loſt that ſpirit 
which ſhould prompt them to fight their own battles: bat this, al- 
though it may delay, only ſerves to render their deſtruction ſurer. 


Such was the caſe of the Perſians : they hired Greek troops; they 


maintained them in the exerciſe of their diſcipline ; they made them 


" intimately acquainted with their country and their manners, witneſſes 


of their errors, their corruptions, and their weakneſs. When at 
any time theſe Greeks returned into their own country, they never 
failed to expatiate on theſe with contempt and indignation ; and 
were eternally prompting and encouraging their fellow-citizens to 


march againſt their old enemy, and to ſubvert that unwieldy empire, 


Herod. L. V. 


49, 50. 


Plut. in 
Ageſil. 


Xen. Hiſt. 
Grae. L. 6. 


— 


which WAS u on the r of mm under i its OWN weight. 


en} rien of this kind bad ons ever pleaſing * 


flattering to the Greeks. We tind Cleomenes, a Spartan king, had 


long fince liſtened to ſuch overtures. Ageſilaus, one of his ſucceſſors, 


proceeded yet farther, and, with an inconſiderable army, gave law to 


the lieutenants of the great king. It is true, he did not openly pro- 
feſs a deſign of conquering the whole empire, but that he really in- 
tended no leſs, may be collected from his affecting to ſacrifice in the 
fame manner with Agamemnon, when he entered on his expedition; 
which ſeemed to imply a defign of emulating that antient king, who 


had not only harraſſed, but ſubverted, Troy. The like deſign is 


thought to have been formed by Jaſon of Theſſaly, when a conſpi- 


racy put an end to the life of that able prince. The Perſians were 


conſcious both of their own weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their 


enemy; or, at leaſt, were frequently reminded of theſe alarming 
truths. The actions of the fameus ten thouſand in particular gave 
| them a terrible intimation of their danger, who had followed the 
youn ger 4 as far as to Babylon, and who, when op had loſt 


their 
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their commanders,' without guides, without proviſions,” had yet 1 


dained to ſurrender 3 conceived and executed the ſtupendous deſign 


of traverſing all Aſia Minor, in view of ſuch ſuperior numbers; and 
returned to their own country, triumphant over all the various diffi- 
culties and — cnny encountered in their tedious march. 
Wiſely therefore had the Perſians long laboured to foment the diſ- 
orders of Greece, to arm one ſtate againſt its neighbour, to keep up 
the balance between „and to divide that force, which, if once 
united, threatened — wich deſtruction. But the time was now 


come, when a ſuperior power had put an end to all the diſſenſions 
of Greece; when a prince of valour, power, and abilities, capable 


of conducting the greateſt and boldeſt enterprizes, ſupported by nu- 

merous and well-diſoiplined armies, and aſſiſted by wiſe and faithful 
miniſters, and brave and experienced officers, was the head, the 
leader, and | 
rival to  controul or ana his yolk ae 2 N * 


— 
* 


T HIS a ee ever 8 his lata idk had e no 
means of ſecuring the affections of all the Greeks, was now at 88 
rinth, where the deputies of the ſtates attended [ A], and were pre- 
pared to receive his overtures. The grand aſſembly was convened, 
and here Philip publicly declared the deſign which he had for ſome 
time formed of marching into Aſia, to deſtroy that monarchy, which 


mmander, of the whole Grecian power, without or 
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had ever been formidable to Greece, notwithſtanding all the ſignal 


victories ſhe had gained over Perſia. He had eloquence and addreſs 
to animate them to the undertaking; to ſet all their antient glory full 
in view; to inflame all their national prejudices and animoſities 
againſt their great I to remind them of the n n 


[a] On this occaſion be it was, << ſleeps, while you are awake: for, while | 


| that the deputies expreſſed ſome. impatience,” « you ſlept, he was waking. - (Plut. A- 
when Phili p lay a-bed longer than uſual pophtb. )—The. anſwer | could never have 
one morning, when they were appointed been made vin more See * at 
10 attend him. 4 You. need not wWon- this time. a 
dar, Kin ee een * os oli, en pots v. 
. nl. — "+ N .. of 
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of ſome [date ſtates and generals, even when Greece was divided 


and diſtracted; and to confirm them in the faireſt and greateſt expec- 
tations of ſucceſs, now, when the whole force of this brave nation 
was to be exerted againſt a people enervated by luxury, and depreſſed 
by flavery. He concluded with demanding the honour to which 
he aſpired, that of being nominated their leader and general in this 


expedition: and deſired that the aſſembly ſhould” regulate the con- 
tingent, which each ſtate was to furniſh ; while he, on his part, en- 


gaged to employ all the forces of his en in 2 N 
cauſe. un dez h | 


TAE Wend . gained by Philip! 8 en and NY or 


influenced by their national prejudices, received theſe propoſitions 


with acclamation and applauſe. A war againſt the Perſians, who had 
profaned and deſtroyed the Grecian temples, was conſidered as a kind 
of religious war, which ſeemed naturally to devolve to a prince who 
had already been crowned with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs in his at- 
tempts to vindicate the honour of the gods: nor could any man of 
this time be ſuppoſed ſo capable of undertaking the condudt of this 
arduous enterprize, as the renowned king of Macedon. All the Gre- 
cians were ſenſible, and ſome by melancholy experience, that, in the 

knowledge of military affairs, no man could ſtand in competition 
with Philip. Vigilance, addreſs, quickneſs in execution, authority 


in commanding [2] the art of _— and diſciplini ining forces, deep 


penetration 


- [8] © Dea 1 authors —— ruin themſelves, and thoſe under 
of the Univerſal Hiſtory, in a Note on the « their command.” To this we are per- 
hiſtory of Philip, under the eye of an haps warranted by obſervation to add, that 
« able general, renders troops invincible, a ſcrupulous regard to ſyſtematical rules, 
<< but, under officers of ſmaller abilities, is and pedantically reducing war to a ſcience, 
<«« far from being of ſuch high advantage. ſometimes proves a fatal enemy to that en- 


Mien of inferior genii have no ideas of thufiaftic ardor, ſome ſpark. of, which muſt | 
< thoſe changes which the alterations in- 
4 troduced by time require; and therefore, 


neceſſarily have a ſhare in greatneſs of all 
kinds, and particularly in military greatneſs. - 


by adhering too ſcrupulouſly to old Where the lively ſenſe „ 


” I WY and 
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3 — — chat it was u impoſſible for 
kg to heſitate a moment in the choice of a commander. As to 
the expedition itſelf, it was the darling object of all thoſe who were 
e. with the recollection of the great actions of their anceſtors. 
The Grecian colonies of Aſia, who had long groaned under the Perſian 
yoke, fired with the proſpect of recovering their independence, ſeem 
to have urged every motive that might animate the zeal of the aſſem- 
bly, and prompt the Greeks to this great attempt. The Arcadian 
deputies alone had the boldneſs to oppoſe their voice to the general 
ſenſe of the aſſembly, and to declare againſt conferring the command 
on Philip, but were ſoon filenced and diſoouraged: and, if any re- 
mains of envy, or cold and wary policy, ſtill continued to damp the 
general ardor, theſe were at once removed by the repreſentations of 
Dius the Epheſian, who now appeared at Corinth, poſſibly to ſupport 
the intereſts of the Aſiatic ſettlements, and urged it as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſuffer Philip to lead the Greeks againſt the Perſian, in order 


to er fore OREN 1 _ former ee 


5 and the true tw Mould 2s: 
mate a ſoldier, it may ſerve to extinguiſh 
the ſenſe of ſhame, and the fear of diſgrace, 
by affording a fair pretence for juſtifying an 
inſtance of inactive conduct, or the de- 


clining an hazardous and dangerous enter- 
| prize. But, when an exact knowledge of 
the military art is united with more elevated 


qualities, then it becomes really valuable. 
Of this the preſent age hath an illuſtrious 


inſtance in a PRINCE, who muſt be ac- | 
knowledged to bear a ſtrong and ſtriking 


reſemblance to the Macedonian, in all the 
bright and glorious parts of his character; 


to poſſeſs the fame exalted genius, the fame 
n en, the ſame agen bern * 
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the ſame firmneſs and n of mind, 
the ſame boldneſs in enterprize, the ſame 


. taſte for the polite arts, and the ſame regard 


to learning and its profeſſors. . Like Phi- 
lip, in his moſt diſtreſſed condition, his abi- 
lities have been employed in bearing up, 


with an unconquered ſpirit, againſt the 
. united powers of many different enemies, 


ſurrounding him with their formidable num- 
bers. — But, as his difficulties have been 
infinitely greater, ſo his abilities, in tri- 


umphing over them, have hitherto appeared 
_ unparalleled; The preſent age beholds them 


with. aſtogiſhment : poſterity muſt ſpeak. of 
Was, 3 delight and den. 3 
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Tus was this momentous affair determined without a any confi- 
derabie difficulty. The number of forces, which each particular ſtate 
was to ſupply, came in the next place to be aſcertained. The whole 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen 
thouſand horſe, excluſive of the Macedonians : a prodigious force, 
of which Greece had, till now, no juſt idea. When this nation 
aſſemblied its armies at the iſthmus of Corinth, againſt thoſe Perſian 
forces which burnt Athens, no more than n thouſand men 


a; ee (HERES KEITH ee <7" 


Tn Atdieniads, at firſt, 3 of chis dh AG; 1 and of 
the nomination of the prince choſen to direct it. By the reſolution 
of the aſſembly, they were obliged not only to furniſh men, but, as 
a maritime power, to aſſiſt the great leader, in this cauſe, with their 


this reſolution; a ſtroke terribly mortifying to their vanity. They 


looked back with pain and regret to that ſtate from which they had 
fallen, and felt their preſent ſubjection and dependence with an im- 
potent and impatient vexation. Clamour, repining, grief, remorſe, 

and deſpair, filled their aſſembly; ; ſenſible of the ſuperiority of the 
Macedonian, yet aſhamed to. acknowledge it ; and, . Pierced with a. 
ſenſe of their misfortunes, yet incapable of retrieving them. In the 


| midſt of their dejection, Phocion, their faithful citizen, who, in the: 
days of their pride, had been frequently neglected and diſregarded, now 


appeared their only comforter, when his uſual ſeverity could be of 
ſervice no longer. « Men of Athens,” ſaid he, 1 foreſaw theſe 
« things which are now the ſubject of your complaints; and, for this 
« reaſon, I oppoſed your appearing in that aſſembly, till we thould 
< be particularly informed for what purpoſes it was convened. My 


advice was then rejected, and it is now too late to deliberate : you 
© have engaged, and muſt abide by the conſequences. Support this 


« reverſe of fortune with becoming reſolution. Imitate your gene- 
© rous us jancefiors, who n yore law to en ſometimes were 


v contented 
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« contented to receive it, according to the difference of conjunctures: 


and thus by their wiſe and virtuous conduct, both in good and bad 


« fortune, frequently - preſerved not their own We only, but all 


te Greece, from ruin. 


| W repreſentations ſeem to have e that ſubmiſſion, 
vhich their preſent circumſtances made neceſſary, to thoſe ideas of 


/ 


their own dignity, which the Athenians could not reſign without 
the moſt painful reluctance. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, 
too weak to oppoſe the deſigns of Philip, and ſtill too proud to 
concur in them, had reſolved to ſend no deputies to Corinth, and 
affected to detach themſelves intirely from thoſe affairs which now 
engaged the general attention of Greece. Philip, in a letter which 
he addrefled to this people, reproached them for thus ſeparating from 
their brethren, and deſerting the common cauſe ; and demanded 


their immediate concurrence, with ſome menacing expreſſions. The 


anſwer which he received on this occaſion was no more than this: 


Ir You IMAGINE THAT voUR VICTORY HATH MADE vou 


GREATER, MEASURE YOUR SHADOW. ICI. 


Tris ſullen pride, ſo little ſuited to the preſent weakneſs and de- 
preſſion of Sparta, ſeems to have been treated by Philip with juſt 
contempt. , He now parted from the Grecks, with an heart filled 


[e] PTur Aken, in his Apophthegms, 


attributes this anſwer to king Archidamus · 
But Archidamus, as we learn from Dio: | 
I x x preſent conduct of wk accounts 
for the inſcription on the offerings made 


dorus, died on the very day of the battle 
of Chaeronea, in an engagement between 


the Tarentines and Lucanians, in which 


he aſſiſted the former people: and fo Plu- 


tarch himſelf relates, in the life of Camil- 


lus, where he enumerates the ſeveral miſ- 


fortunes that. happened on that fatal day, 


[ > 


the ſeventh-of the month called Metagit- 
nion. ä Our. 110. V. 3. 


2 L. 9. 
C. 5 


Plut. Lac. 
Apophtk. 


from the Perſian ſpoil at the paſſage of the | 


Granicus: Alexander, the fon of Phi · 
<< lip and all the Greeks, except the Lace- 


C daemonians, took theſe ſpoils from the 


« Barbarians.” ©  ARRIAN. 
with. 
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had been driven from Sicily by Timoleon, 


ances of the elder Dionyſius with an ap- 
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with exultation and triumph. He laviſhed his favours on the deputies 
of every ſtate, and ſent them home to ſound his praiſes, 'and to inſpire 


his countrymen with the moſt favourable ſentiments of . Neat 


and glorious leader [D]. 


'B UT Ml t was now approaching, arid all thoſe Sailing 
hopes of greatneſs and renown, which totally poſſeſſed the ſoul of 
Philip, were, in one fatal moment, utterly defeated. This prince, 


| adored by his ſoldiers, and his ſubjects, revered and admired in 
Greece, and dreaded and eſteemed by foreigners, was by no means 


exempted from domeſtic misfortunes. His repeated violations of the 
marriage bed, and the open and abandoned manner in which he re- 
ſigned himſelf up to the gratification of his lawleſs paſſions, inflamed 
the ſevere and haughty temper of his queen Olympias, who, unable 
to ſupport his infidelities, ſeemed determined to revenge them, while, 
at the ſame time, ſhe continued her reproaches and complaints. Such 
a conduct could not fail to extinguiſh all remains of affection in her 
huſband, and to eſtrange him totally from the queen. He had ſeveral 
favourites, ſome of whom have been mentioned ; and all are parti- 
cularly recounted by * Athenaeus. But at length he conceived a 
. paſſion of a more ſerious nature for Cleopatra, niece to Attalus, his 


general, his favourite, and kinſman. As Cleopatra was no leſs amiable | 


in her temper and accompliſhments, than in the extraordinary graces 
of her perſon, Philip conceived that he ſhould confult his own happi- 


. [py] DvurinG the time of Philip's reſi- plauſe, in Which poſſibly his politeneſs 
dence at Corinth, he ſhewed particular at- might have had the greateſt ſhare. He 
tention to, Dionyſius the younger, who aſked, with an obliging ſurprize, what 


time a prince, like the elder Dionyſius, 
and now reſided in that city. He fre- could find for ſuch ſtudies. That time, 


quently entertained him at his table, and, replied the ſon, elevated by the applauſe 


by every inſtance of kindneſs, endeavoured paid to his father, which we waſte in 
to alleviate his grief. At one time, Philip amuſements and occupations, which have 
attended to ſome of the poetical perform- no rational purpoſe in view. 5 


Prur. Gen. PIETnO. L. 2. 


neſs 
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neſs moſt. effectually, by forming an inviolable and perpetual union 
with this lady ; and, without the leaſt heſitation, reſolved to ſeparate 
himſelf for ever from the princeſs who had long appeared fo great an 
enemy to his tranquillity. In vain did Alexander remonſtrate, that, 
by divorcing Olympias, and engaging in a ſecond marriage, he ex- 
poſed him to the danger of contending. with a number of competitors 
for the crown, and rendered his ſucceſſion precarious. *©* My fon,” 
faid the king, © if I create you a number of competitors, you have 
< the glorious opportunity of exerting yourſelf, to ſurpaſs them in 
<« merit: thus ſhall their rivalſhip by no means affect your title.” 
His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in form, and cele- 
brated with all the grandeur and ſolemnity, which the great occaſion 
demanded. The young prince, however  diflatisfied, was yet obliged 
to attend on theſe ſolemnities, and fat in ſilent indignation at that 
feaſt which proclaimed the diſgrace of his mother. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, his youthful and impetuous mind could not but be ſuſceptible 


of the ſlighteſt irritation. Attalus, the uncle of the new queen, for- 


getting that juſt caution which ſhould have taught him to be ſcrupu- 
louſly obſervant to avoid offending the prince, intoxicated by the ho- 
nours paid to his kinſwoman, as well as by the preſent feſtivity, was 


raſh enough to call publicly on the Macedonian nobles to pour out 
their libations to the gods, that they might grant the king the happy 


| fruits of the preſent nuptials, legitimate heirs to his throne. Wretch !” 


cander, with his eyes ſparkling with that fury and vexation, 
wich he hed elect, <« doſt thou then call me baſtard ?” 


and inſtantly darted his goblet at Attalus, who returned the outrage : 


with double violence. Clamour and confuſion aroſe ; and the king, 
in a ſudden fit of rage, ſnatched out his ſword, and flew directly 
towards his. ſon. - His precipitation, his. lameneſs, and the quantity 
of wine, in which he had by this time indulged, happily diſappointed: 
bis raſh purpoſe; he ſtumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander, 
with an unpardonable inſolence, cried out, Behold, ye Macedo- 
« nians |. this is kg als Tg lead you into Aſia : 
W «c ſee, 
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" 4 where, in paſſing but . one table to another, he is fallen : 
eto the var en ci 

: Tur 8 tee opportunely put an end to the diſorder; Alexander 
retired, and, ſoon after quitting his father's court, conducted his 
mother Olympias into Epirus, from whence he himſelf paſſed into 
Inyria. His reſentment of the inſolence, which Attalus had betrayed, 
was in ſome ſort pardonable ; but the remarkable inftance- of diſre- 


ſpect to his father and his king juſtly merited the utmoſt ſeverity of 


cenſure : and his reſolution of retiring into a country, where Philip 


was conſidered as an enemy, had not even the pretence of ſudden 


heat or warmth of temper to alleviate its guilt. The Illyrians were 
now aQually in arms againſt Philip, and en him to march into 
their territories at the head of all his forces. It is not certain that 
Alexander was in the Illyrian army, but Dane at leaſt, re- 
ſided at the court of Pleurias, the Illyrian king; vrho, at the very 


time when Philip's power and glory were at the higheſt point of ele- 


vation, oppoſed the Macedonians, and aſſerted the liberty and inde- 


pendence of his country. With this prince Philip was, for the laſt 


time, engaged in the field, and gained a compleat victory, after an 


obſtinate conteſt, in which his perſon was expoſed to imminent 
danger. The enemy poured: down upon him with all their force ; 


when, at the time that he appeared ready to ſink ungler their deſperate | 


attack, a young Macedonian, named Pauſanias, diſti by his 


illuſtrious birth, and by the dignity and gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
threw himſelf before the king, and, without deigning to cover him 


{elf with his ſhield, ſuffered the enen to rache ate fagyon him, 
and to bury thoſe weapons in his body, which; vv 


re. directed againſt 
his royal maſter. In the laſt agonies of departing life, he. diſcloſed 

the ſecret of this deſperate generoſity to Attalus, His friend: He told 
him, that a young Macedonian, who was alſo called Pauſanias, his 
companion and fellow-ſoldier, had derided that affection, which the 
king had frequently paſs. for * as the effect of a ſhocking 


Wa „ 188 paſſion, 
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paſſion, which juſtly degraded its object not only beneath the dignity 
of a ſoldier, but even the rank of humanity ; that, impatient of the 
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inſolent and unjuſt reproach, he had formed the reſolution of proving * 


by his death, that his attachment to his prince was of the moſt 
ſtrictly virtuous kind. Attalus ſaw his friend expire, with grief and 
indignation ; and determined to regard the man, whoſe inſolence had 
eee eee b = mind, as the immediate author 
of his death. 5 | 


PIII now returned to Macedon, and there found Demaratus 


the Corinthian, whom he received with the attention and reſpect, 


which he uſually paid to the moſt illuſtrious citizens of the Grecian 


ſtates. In diſcourſing about the affairs of this nation, the king aſked 


him, whether the people of Greece had yet forgot their animoſities, 
and lived in due harmony and amicable intercourſe with each other. 

To this Demaratus anſwered with a becoming freedom, which, at 
the fame time, expreſſed his regard to Philip: « How can you, Sir, 
affect an attention to the tranquillity of Greece, while your own 
« family is diſtracted by quarrels and diſſenſions? The king, rouzed 
by this ſpirited and ingenuous reply, ſaw, and confeſſed, his error; and 
declared his reſolution of putting an immediate end to all his domeſtic 
quarrels. He ſent his faithful monitor Demaratus into Illyria, to en- 
deavour to recall Alexander to a fenſe of his duty; and, by his medi- 


Plut. in Alex, 
in Apophth. 


Plut. in Alex. 


ation, the prince was perſuaded to return to Macedon. Olympias 


alſo was admitted to appear once more at the court of Philip, where 
| the ſeemed to content herſelf with the titles of queen and mother 
to the preſumptive heir to the throne, ſtill cherithing, however, the 


warmeſt and moſt inveterate reſentment againſt her huſband and her 
rival, and determined to omit no means of TY her fon wo 8 | 


. nme 

— ade thin een ding of Caria, nates i his 

Javglder: i in marriage to Aridaeus, one of Philip's natural ſons, whoſe 
Vor. II. Pp = underſtanding 


- Tad. 
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| undeiabding had been impaired, in his childhood, by a poiſon. 
which, Olympias had given him, jealous: of the affection his father 
expreſſed for him. The friends and flatterers . of this queen, ever 
officious to create ſuſpicions, repreſented to her ſon, that this was 
the effect of a deſign which Philip had conceived of depriving Alexan- 
der of his right of ſucceſſion, and transferring it to Aridaeus. Olym- 
pias herſelf was induſtrious to poſſeſs Alexander with the like fears, 
and perſuaded him to apply privately to Pexodorus, and to. offer to 
eſpouſe his daughter himſelf, as this prince could not but prefer his 
alliance to that of Aridaeus, diſgraced both by his birth and under- 
ſtanding. The prince liſtened to. theſe . ſuggeſtions, and made ſome 
private overtures to the king of Caria, which were eagerly received. 
But Philip was ſoon informed of theſe tranſactions, however ſecretly 
conducted, and inſtantly flew to the apartment of his ſon, accompanied 
by Philotas, one of Alexander's principal favourites. He reproached 
the prince with his meanneſs and abject degeneracy, in courting the 
alliance of a baſe Carian, whoſe country was held in ſuch general 
diſeſteem, as even to become a proverb and by-word of contempt: 
a conduct utterly unworthy of that throne to which: he was born, 
and which his father reſerved for him as his undoubted right. Alexan- 
. der was unable to make any anſwer to this charge: but, as Philip 
| intended to be reconciled to his. ſon, and to appear as forgetting all 
animoſities, the blame of this affair fell intirely on. the agents and 
aſſiſtants. Harpalus,, Nearchus, Phrygins, and Ptolemy, all young 
Macedonian nobles, who. had been intruſted with the prince's. inten- 
tions, and aſſiſted him by their counſels, were baniſhed ; and:'Theſ-. 
flalus, the principal agent, was, by the 1 8 * ſeized — 
on... | hat 7 : 
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A1 diſcord: now. 8 to ha mee but 
ſuch appearances were falſe and deceitful. Olympias ſtill felt her 
grief, and her ſon was ſtill irritated by his mother's wrongs ; while 
11 | Philip indulged his ambitious fancy with ſchemes of greatneſs and: 
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renown, utterly. inſenſible to the dangers impending ** him, and 
blind to the fatal conſequences of unrelenting hatred and revenge: 


an event, which, at this time, raiſed a conſiderable commotion at the 


court of Macedon, gave a free courſe to that flame, which lay con- 


cealed in the breaſts of Philip's repudiated queen, and his incenſed 


ſon. Attalus, as hath been already obſerved, reſolved to revenge the 


| death of the noble Macedonian, who had ſaved the king's life in 


Illyria, at the expence of his own. This dreadful purpoſe he con- 


+ cealed, that he might be the better inabled to execute it; and, with 


C 


an appearance of friendſhip, invited the other Pauſanias to a feaſt. 
Here, when he had, by wine and revelling, rendered him inſenſible, 


and incapable of all reſiſtance, with a horrid exultation, he called in 
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his - menial ſervants, and expoſed the unhappy youth to all their 
abandoned brutality, as the loweſt and meaneſt of thoſe deteſtable | 
wretches, among whom he had preſumed to account his late com- 


panion and fellow - ſoldier. Pauſanias, when ſenſible of the outrages 


he had ſuffered, with all the fury and indignation of a generous mind, 
flew to the king, urged his wrongs, and loudly called for juſtice and 


vengeance on Attalus. The original cauſe of this outrage was pro- 


bably well known to Philip, and, together with his regard for the 


uncle of his new queen, unhappily inffuenced him much more than 
the juſt complaints of an injured ſubject. Inſtead of granting redreſs, 


| he endeavoured to diſſipate the vexation of Pauſanias, and vainly 


imagined, that a new. command in the army, which he now con- 


| ferred on him, would be ſufficient to allay his vexation, and to make 


him forget his wrongs. But the wounds, which his honour had re- 
ceived, were not ſo eaſily healed: he ſtill harboured the moſt lively 


reſentment, which . een ole e ſerved: to n 
anne n 90 * 


| Tax — RE f Olymapias and Nr 28 — the 
deepeſt ſenſe of the injuries done to this afflicted youth; and, by 


| "_— to. mera, laboured t-irritato-his-vexation. They 
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artfully repreſented to him, that the king by denying juſtice, made 
bimſelf an accomplice in the guilt of Attalus ; and that the eutrage 
he had received was of that dreadful nature, which demanded ſome 
ſignal ſtroke of illuſtrious vengeance. - Alexander himſelf is accuſed 
of practiſing theſe arts, of liſtening to Pauſanias with affected pity, 
while he dwelt upon the ſtory of his injuries; and of ſpurring him 


on to the ampleſt and moſt extenfive revenge, by quoting a line of 


Euripides, in which Medea threatens to involve, 1 in one dern facri- 


Arrian. L. 2. 
C. 14 


Diod. Sic. 


L. 16. Sect. 94. £ 


fice, to her reſentment, 


THE FAFHER,- BRIDE, AND” ee 


Non were the fecrer emifh ie of Pers ha follicizous es chats . 
country from the danger of a formidable enemy, by urging this Ma- 


cedonian to the deſperate purpoſe of executing his revenge on Philip. 
They ſeem to have ſeized the favourable opportunity'ef forming: a 
conſpiracy againſt the life of this king, of which Pauſanias was to 
be the principal inftrument ; whoſe mind was now fully prepared for 
ſuch a * . 


AND W this 4 SUR youth continued Want; over 
thoſe malignant paſſiens which diſtracted and corroded his mind, he 
happened to go into the ſchool of one Hermecrates, who profeffed to 


teach philoſophy; to whom he propaſed the following queſtion : 


« What ſhall that man do, who withes to tranſmit his name, with 
« Juſtre, to poſterity?” Hermocrates, either artfully and from defign,, 
or the natural malignity of his temper, replied, He muſt kill him. 
« who hath atchieved the greateſt actions: thus ſhall. the memory 
of the hero be joined with. his who flew him, and both deſcend: 
together to poſterity.” This was a maxim highly agreeable to 
Pauſanias, in the preſent diſpoſition. of his mind; and thus various 
accidents and circumſtances concurred: to inflame thoſe dangerous 


paſſions which now. poſſeſſed him, and to prompt him to the dread- 


be AE eee eee 


. 
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IN the mean time this prince, fully perſuaded that he had reſtored 


| the tranquillity of his family, indulged his ambitious hopes in full! 
ſecurity, and turned his whole attention to his ſchemes of greatneſs, | 


and the expedition againſt Perſia. He already began the war with 
detaching Attalus and Parmenio at the head of ſome forces into Afia, 
where theſe generals, agreeably to their inſtructions, drove out the 


Perſian garriſons from ſome Grecian cities, and reſtored the inhabi- 


tants to their original, free, and independent ſtate. | 


| A x1NG, celebrated for his piety, could not, on this occaſion, neg- 
le& the due religious ceremonials, or omit the neceſſary mark of his 
reverence to the gods, that of conſulting the Delphian oracle about 
the event of his great deſign; and any favourable declaration, he 
knew, could not fail to have a conſiderable effect in animating his 


ſoldiers: The anſwer, which he received * che Pythian prieftels, 


was expreſſed in this manner : | 


In fatal pomp, now ſtands the victim crown'd " Ry f 
e The arm already rais d, that deals the wound! * 
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. WraTEvVER' application this Ale might have, 'in ſome time, 


Pig to warrant, it wus at preſent received with the utmoſt joy, 
as # manifeſt indication; that the gods had marked out the Perfians 
as a ſacrifice to appeaſe their wrath, and to attons for all thoſe pro- 
fanations, which the barbarous enemy had formerly committed in 
Greece. In full confidence of ſucceſs, Philip now Prepared to enter 
on his expedition. Juſt as he was en of de arture, he con- 
_chided a marriage between his - daup Ip "and Alexa 
king of Epirus, the brother of Oympias, 4 prinee | 
retained a ſtrict regard, and whom he hoped to attach firmly te to his 


. Intereſt by this alliance; that Olympias; who had alfeady endea- fem Lg. 


voured to engage him in hoſtilities againſt her huſband, Ahe find © 
an fuch-efforts inclie@ual 5-nor be iachzeg to difurb mne trang 
of Maeedon in he abſence ef Philip;! wille ine kin * 
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from whom only ſhe could expect aſſiſtance, was, by this new. tie, 
engaged to oppoſe and to defeat all 2 ſl his father- 


in-law. 


A FEW days before this marriage, his queen Cleopatra was de- 


livered of a ſon; that fon which the unrelenting Olympias after- 


_ wards put to death, together with his unhappy mother, with ſuch 


Diod. L. 16. 


Sect. 91, 92. 


circumſtances of cruelty; and Philip determined to celebrate both 
theſe joyful events by ſolemn games and feſtivals, which were now 
prepared at AEgae with all poſſible magnificence. Thither the deputies 
of every Grecian ſtate, together with all thoſe who had ever been 
honoured with the king's friendſhip, were invited to repair, to ſhare 
in his joy, and to receive the laſt marks of his affection, before his 
departure into Aſia. The concourſe was great and ſplendid : the 


Grecian cities, who had fo lately regarded Philip as their inveterate 


enemy, now vied with each other, in expreſſing their reſpect and 


affection for this prince. Many of them preſented him with crowns 


of gold ; and, among theſe, Athens now appeared the foremoſt in 
her zealous expreſſions of regard: her crown was alſo preſented ; and 
an herald ſtood up, amidſt thoſe numbers attending on the games now 
exhibited, and made a ſolemn proclamation, that the Athenian 
people had reſolved to conſider any man as their enemy, who ſhould 
make an attempt on the life of Philip; to deny him all refuge in 


their city, and inſtantly to give him up to juſtice. This hiſto- 


Ibid. 


rians have accounted among the omens and portents attending the 


death of this king, though it ſeems to have been an uſual -form - of 


expreſſing their friendſhip : but how abje& muſt their flattery appear, 


when it is conſidered with what Joy the execution of that attempt, 
againſt which they now thundered | out their enen was 00 after 


received, at Athens, 


"Twals games were - clad wah a np Kalt to 1 
winds attending concourſe | Was invited, and in which ar dil- 
played 
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played all his uſual politeneſs. As his mind was quite poſſeſſed with 
his great defigns, in the midſt of mirth and gaiety, he addreſſed 
himſelf to Neoptolemus, who was one of his gueſts, and aſked 
whether he could repeat any verſes applicable to the affairs of Perſia. 
The player inſtantly ſeized the fair occaſion of flattering his maſter, 
by delivering a paſſage, taken n a l called . to the Sneton.in Ca- 
eng purport: Rs 54 ge O. $7: 


I daceling pomp; 0 fatally lot 1 
Whoſe tow ring hopes, whoſe thoughts, (how great 5 
Beyond heav'n's concave wing their airy. way; 5 
a] Oer realms and nations vaſt and wide, 
With vain deluſive pride, 
Extending their nary way. 


Lo, has. in dreadful we bea 
Death comes, inexorable powr i 
To blaſt theſe hopes, amidſt their faireſt. bloom ; 5 
Armd with pale horror and deſpair, 
Io ſtop this mad career; _ 
a And buries all in tha, 49 8 eternal gloom 7 


Tur ESE Cerſts were | received: wok the loudeſt acclamations : no | 
application being at this time thought of, but that which Neoptole- 
mus intended; nor ow” Pe Ay ma to bad intoxicated with 


[=] As 6a Wa hv. 7 
ily and remarkably applicable to Philip, As he roſe,” he obſerved the impreffion of 
in his preſent temper and, circumſtances. his body in the ſand. « Heavens,” cried 

yet this prince was not intirely inſenſible Philip, << how ſmall a ſpace hath nature al- 
of the vanity ' of human greatneſs, but - © lotted to us; and yet we are vain enough 
could, . himſelf, . moralize. on this ſubject. to deſire to command the univerſe.” 
He once * to fall to he granny: Pr. pt Exsviio, p. 602. 


greatneſs, 
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greatneſs, and to project vain and extravagant ſchemes of ambition, 
ignorant of impending danger, but the king of Perſia. 


Tur day which ſucceeded to this feaſt was deſtined to the enter- 
tainments of the theatre, to which the numbers attending on Philip, 
who had all paſſed the night in gaiety and jollity, and were ſtill aſ- 
ſembled, began to repair by the dawn of day. They marched on 
in ſolemn order. Among other inſtances of magnificence, twelve 
ſtatues of the gods were borne in proceſſion; to which a thirteenth 
ſucceeded of ſtill more ' exquiſite beauty and workmanſhip, repre- 
ſenting the great king of Macedon, as a perfonage worthy to be 
ranked among the divinities. When the Greeks and Macedonians 
| were ſeated in the theatre, Philip came out of his palace, attended 
by the two Alexanders, his ſon and ſon-in-law. He was cloathed 
in a white flowing robe, waving in ſoft and graceful folds, the ha- 
biliment in which the Grecian deities were uſually repreſented. He 
moved forward with an heart filled with triumph and exultation, 
while the admiring crowds ſhouted forth their flattering applauſe. 
His guards had orders to keep at a conſiderable diſtance from his 
perſon, to ſhew that the king confided in the affections of his peo- 
ple, and had not the leaſt apprehenſions of danger amidft all this 
mixed concourſe of different ſtates and nations. Unhappily, the 
danger was but too near him. The injured Pauſanias had not yet 
forgot his wrongs, but ſtill retained thoſe terrible impreſſions, which 
the ſenſe of the indignity he had received, and the artful and in- 

tereſted repreſentations of others, fixed deeply in his mind. He 
choſe this fatal morning for the execution of his revenge, on the 
prince who had denied reparation to his injured honour. His deſign 
had been for ſome time premeditated, and now was the dreadful 
moment of effecting it. As Philip marched on in all his pride and 
pomp, this young Macedonian flipped through the crowd, and, 
with a deſperate and malignant reſolution, waited his approach in a 
narrow paſſage, juſt at the entrance into the theatre, The king ad- 

51 | | | vanced 
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vanced towards him: Pauſanias drew his poniard; plunged it into 


his heart; and the conqueror of Greece, and terror of Aſia, fell 


proſtrate to the ground, and inſtantly expired. 


Tr . murderer flew | towards the gates of the city, where there | 
ſtood horſes ready to favour his eſcape, which Qlympias herſelf is 
ſaid to have prepared. The tumult and confuſion was ſuch as might 


be expected from ſo fatal an event. Some of the Macedonians crowd- 
ed round the fallen king with an officious and ineffectual care, while 
others purſued | Pauſanias. Among theſe were Perdiccas, Attalus, 
and Leonatus; the firſt, who excelled in ſwiftneſs, came up to the 
aſſaſſin when he was juſt preparing to mount his horſe: but, being by 

his precipitation intangled i in ſome vines, a violent effort to extricate 
his foot brought him ſuddenly to the ground. As he prepared to 
riſe, Perdiccas was upon him, and, with his companions, ſoon diſ- 
patched him, by the repeated wounds which their fury inflicted. His 
| body was immediately hung on a gibbet, but, in the morning, ap- 
peared crowned with a golden diadem ; the only means by which 
Olympias could now expreſs her implacable reſentment. In a few 


days indeed, ſhe took a farther occaſion of publiſhing her triumph 


and exultation i in her huſband's, fall, by paying the ſame funeral ho- 


nours to Pauſanias, which were prepared for Philip: both bodies 


were burnt on the fame pile, and the aſhes of both depoſited in 
the ſame tomb. dhe is even ſaid to have prevailed on the Ma- 


cedonians to pay annual honours to Pauſanias: as if ſhe feared 


chat the ſhare ſhe: had taken in ne not de 
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ſufficiently known to the world, ſhe conſecrated to Apollo the dag- 


ger which had been; the aB the fatal deed, inſcribed 


with the name MyRTALs, the name which ſhe had borne when 


their loves. firſt began. le was obſerved, that the handle of this dag- 
ger was adorned with the figures of chariots ; a circumſtance on 
Wich a ſuperſtitious fiction ſeems to have been founded. It is ſaid, 

that Philip was warned by the oracle of Trophonius, to beware of 
Ver. II. og. " © a 


AElian. L. 3. 
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ce the chow ; and that, in conſequence of this admonition, he 


carefully avoided all ſuch vehicles, nor could be perſuaded to vifit a 
place in Boeotia called by that name. Quaſi capulo occiſus eſſet, faith 
ha Cicero, | mm with juſt contempt of this ow 2 | 


Tuvs died Philip king of don at che age of . years, 
and after a reign of twenty-four, ſpent in toils and difficulties, and 
enterprizes of hazard and danger, in which he fo eminently diſplayed 
that extent and elevation of genius ; that firmneſs and greatneſs of 


mind; that juſtneſs and accuracy, penetration and ſagacity, in forming 


his deſigns; that true diſcernment in chuſing the means of conducting 
them; and that vigour and reſolution in executing them; which 
have juſtly rendered him the object of admiration to all thoſe who 
are acquainted with the Grecian ſtory. The judicious reader can- 


not fail to have already obſerved, how far he was aſſiſted in the 
acquiſition of that power to which he aſpired, and which was pur- 


chaſed by the labours and dangers of his life, by the advantages 
which he happily derived from the diſtreſſes of his infant years, 


from his education, from his natural and acquired accompliſhments, 


and from the diſpoſitions and circumſtances of thoſe with whom he 
contended. He may alſo have already obſerved, how far the diffe- 
rent, and apparently inconſiſtent, deſcriptions, which hiſtorians have 
tranſmitted of this prince's character, may be reconciled by attending to 
that great ruling paſſion, the love of glory and power, which poſſeſſed 
the mind of Philip. All his other paſſions, his inclinations,, his na- 


tural endowments, the principles in which he had been inſtructed, 


the ſentiments he had imbibed, the graces, the qualifications, the 
accompliſhments, he had acquired, were all ſubſervient to this. If 
terror and ſeverity were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of his power, 


his ſentiments of humanity eaſily yielded to the dictates of his ambi- 
tion; and the diſtreſſes, in which whole ſtates and countries were in- 
volved, he regarded with indifference and unconcern. If diſſimula- 


tion and artifice were _ his perfect knowledge of mankind, 
joined 
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joined to his obliging and infinuating deportment, inabled him to 

practiſe | theſe with the moſt conſummate addreſs ; and thus were 
candor and ingenuouſneſs frequently ſacrificed to his ſchemes of great- 
neſs. If corruption was neceflary, he knew its power, and was 
perfect in the art of propagating and recommending it by the faireſt 
and moſt plauſible pretences ; and although he endeavoured, from a 


full conviction of its fatal conſequences, to check its progreſs in his 


own kingdom (as appears from his diſcouraging his ſon's attempts to 


introduce it) yet he never ſcrupled to make it his inſtrument to deſtroy 
his rivals. Hence we find him ſometimes repreſented as a cruel, crafty, 


and perfidious prince, who laid it down as his favourite maxim, that it 
was a folly, when he had killed the father, to leave any of his family 
alive to revenge his death; who profeſſed. to amuſe men with oaths, 

as children are cheated with toys ; and who was rather the purchaſer, 
than the conqueror, of Greece. If, on the other hand, the ſpecious 
appearances of generoſity, condeſcenſion, and benevolence, were re- 
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quired to ſerve his great purpoſes, no man was more capable of aſſum- 


ing them; no man could diſplay them more naturally and gracefully. 
If his reputation was to be exalted, or the number of his partizans to 
be increaſed, he could confer favours with an air of the utmoſt cor- 
diality and affection, he could liſten to reproof with patience, and 
acknowledge his errors with the moſt ſpecious ſemblance of humility : 


he could conquer his enemies and revilers by his good offices, and 


reconcile their affections by unexpected and unmerited liberalities. 
Hence again we find him imblazoned by all the pomp of praiſe : as 
humane and benevolent, merciful and placable ; in the midiſt of all 


the inſolence of victory, careful to exerciſe the virtues of humanity; 


and gaining a ſecond and more glorious triumph, by the kindneſs 
and clemency with which he reconciled and commanded the affections 
of thoſe whom his arms had ſubdued. 


IN ; word, his virtues kad vices were directed and proportioned to 
his great * of e his moſt 12 and exalted qualities 
A4 2 17,22... iflgenced 


Polyb. L. 5. 
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influenced in a great meaſure by his ambition : and even to the moſt 
exceptionable parts of his conduct was he principally determined by 
their conveniency and expediency. . If he was unjuſt; he was like 


Caeſar, unjuſt for the ſake of empire. If he gloried in the ſucceſs 
acquired by his virtues, or his intellectual accompliſhments, rather 


than in that which the force of arms could gain, the reaſon, which 
he himſelf aſſigned, points out his true principle. In the former 


A cafe,” ſaid he, © the GLORY is intirely my own; in the other, my 
40 generals and ſoldiers * their ſhare.” 


ee eee of comparing the merit of 
this prince's painful conqueſts with the rapid progreſs of his ſon; 


their abilities, their virtues, and their faults. This is a ſubject which 


hath been fully exhauſted by other writers. And, although the na- 
ture and extent of their abilities, their virtues, and their vices, afford 


much uſeful inſtruction, yet the circumſtances of thoſe people with 
whom they contended, may poſſibly (if duly weighed) ſuggeſt re- 


flections more generally and highly uſeful and intereſting. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


H E Note addreſſed to the learned reader, page 51 and 52 of 
Vol. II, makes it neceſſary to acquaint him, that this Hiſtory 
was finiſhed a conſiderable time before the publication of that part of 
the Edition of DEMos THENES by Doctor TavLoR, which contains 
the Oration on THE Crown : and that the author firſt aw Tom. 

II. of that valuable work, when his ſecond Volume had been already 
ſent to the preſs, too late for making any alteration in the Note 
above-mentioned, yet time enough for ſuppteſſing another of the 
fame kind, on the date of the brexxr, page 84, of the ſame Vo- 
lume: as he deems it ſufficient to refer the learned reader to the 
Commentary of that judicious editor, page 671, &c. | 
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The Auruoz's Dia from the Prefs hath Ne ſome Tnatcaracies in. print- 
mg 3 a which the Reader is . ot to correct the yn more material . 


E R R A T 4 
Form, Line 5. for ir for a friend, read fil from, ue. 


Dung rarios. page xxv. Note. 2d Column, Line 5. for 2 r. a. 
© —— xliv. I. 19. for n, r. YnPes. 
A. 1. 3. for circumflances, r. conſeguencet. 


HIS rox v, J Note. iſt Col, 1 10. for 4 . r. Lynce/tians. 
18 p- 61. 10. after Pets — ele 151 pct 
p. 72. © fr = 27. — r. — 
P- 85. 1. 16. for oved, read proves. ; 
p. 89. Note. zd Col. I. 4. for ime, r. time. 
- 97. ſecond marginal quotation, for Sept. r. Lepr. 
p- 101. |. 19. for indulging is, r. indulging them in. 
p. 116. 1. 23. for rights, r. rites. 
p. 130. I. 3. for after, r. afterwards. 
p. 131. I. 13. 2 r. an. 
p. 149. 1. 13. for make, r. made. 
P- 197. laſt line, for ertility, r. fertility. 


Vol. II. Page 9. Line 6. for attentions, read intentions. 
p. 18. I. 15. for Iſeander, r. Iſcander. | 
p. 42. I. 12. forglogunee, r. „ | 
P- 90. I. 29. after accu/ation, place [? 
p- 107. 5 9. after inconffent, place I: 
: 10. after conc place |, 
P- 113. Note 2d Col. 1. 2 2 OR, r. OY. 
p- 128. I. 22. for diveſt hi im, r. aiveft himſelf. 
p. 150. I. 10. after Diopithes, place [:] 
1. 14. for Pegaſae, r. P 5 
p- 192. 1 20. for Halone/us, r. 3 
P- 196. 1. penult. for but bring, r. but to bring. 
p- 204. I. 15. for when, r. where. 
p. 229. l. 18. = "x * 
p. 232. I. 22. dele he. 


P- 233. 1.1 . r. and had now. 
F in marginal quotation, laſt line, for Ibid r. Dem. di Coron. 


$I. 
P- 254+ wap for Callas/chnis, r. Callaeſc brus. 


EXPLANATION of the PLAT E of COINS. 


N 0.1. A braſs coin of the city of Amphipolis, probably ſtruck 


at the time when Philip declared this city free. On one fide, 
Philip crowned, poſſibly in honour of his late victory over the 


Ou 


No 2. A bras coin of the. city * — bulls. by: Philip | 
in Thrace.— On one fide the head of the founder with a dia- 


dem. The reverſe, the ſame as the former. 


. No 3 4 Two | beak avid intended ( to Beger) to per- 


petuate the memory of Alexander's intrepidity and vigour in ta- 


ming Bucephalus. — On the one fide, Philip crowned.— The re- 
Ds yer, Alexander mounted on that famous horſe, 


N?'s. and 6. Both of gold, in honour of prizes . at the 
Alympic games. — On one fide, Jupiter crowned with laurel or 


olive, (for antiquarians are not agreed in this point.)— The re- 
verſe, a man mounted on horſeback, holding a branch in the one; 


in the "_ with his arm n as preparing to ſpeak. 


No 7. A braſs coin. — on one ſide, Philip with a lion's hide to. 
denote his deſcent from Hercules. —The reverſe, Jupiter bearing 
an eagle, a divinity worſhipped in Macedon with peculiar vene- 


No g. A 


n reverſe, a blade of . the emblem of fer- 
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| Explanation of the Plate of Coins. 


No g. A golden coin. — Oi one fide, Hercules the founder of the 
royal race of Macedon.—The reverſe, the ſame as the foregoing. | 


— 


N? g. A golden coin repreſenting Philip crowned with laure), poſſibly 


in honour of his victory over Onomarchus.— The reverſe, r 
in memory of his ſucceſs at the Olympic games. kn 44.6 


No 10. A braſs coin.— On one fide, Philip with «lion's W 
* goats, the endigns of Macedon. IT nw $1 

No 11, n pritenting Philip mich nis lion's hd 
The reverſe, a tripod and bow. By which it appears, that this 
was ſtruck in honour of Philip's ſucceſs in vindicating the Rabour of 
11 and deciding the famous facred war. : 


. 9 


No 12. The ſame with the W excepting a Wars on ths 


reverſe a club is 3 with the OY — ae 8 m—— 
from Hercules. | 


Ne 14. A braks coin. — On one fide, Ry of Minerva, a geddes 
to whom the Macedonians — peculiar honours, —The — 


a trophy. 


No 14. A ſilver . heed of Afinerit on one bar. 
A | 
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